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Dull though important, peevish tho’ devout, 
With wit disgustmg, and despised without, 
Samts m design, m execution men. 

Peace m their looks and vengeance m their pen, 

Crabbe 


And he was kmd, and loved to sit 
In the low hut or garmshed cottage. 

And praise the farmer’s homely wit. 

And share the widower’s homeher pottage 
At his approach complamt grew mild 
And when his hand unbarred the shutter, 
The clammy hps oftfe^rfemd^ i 


The welcome wBich'%( 
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INTRODUCTION 


The large space devoted to the parson m the works of imaginative 
writers, particularly novehsts, has no doubt been chiefly due to 
the fact that the parson has been soaally much m evidence Of the 
members of the learned professions he alone came into contmuous 
assoaation with the man m the street, even when the man m the 
street was only fitfully and reluctantly the man m the pew People 
who could afford to send for the doctor only at the last gasp turned 
naturally to the parson m every kmd of trouble To multitudes he 
was a friend, and when he was regarded as an enemy the quarrel 
was usually of a personal kmd, and not concerned with his office 
as such Many people have wanted the clergy in England to be 
reformed Qimparatively few have wanted them to be abohshed 
By findmg a target m the papacy, long regarded as the foremost 
enemy of the nation, anti-clericahsm m England has heightened 
the soaal importance and sometimes the popularity of the mdigenous 
cleric 

To-day the position has greatly changed The physician has to 
a large extent supplanted the mmister of rehgion as a trusted 
confident Advice bureaux and wireless speakers offer counsel on 
practical matters about which in the past ministers were usually 
consulted Marriages m ever-mcreasmg numbers are celebrated 
at registrars’ offices mstead of m church, and parents are more 
concerned that their children should be vaccmated than christened 
Like the doctor of yesterday, the clenc is now most j&equently 
associated with the rites of death 

None the less, people contmue to be mterested m the parson, 
not least when they write to the papers explaining why the Church 
has ceased to mterest them For the parson stands for a quahtative 
mterpretation of hfe that marks him out from other men Lord 
Chesterfield would not have told his son that parsons ‘‘are very 
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like other men, and neither better nor worse for wearmg a black 
gown’^ unless they were expected to be different, and the expecta- 
tion has had a marked effect upon the way m which they are 
received, and not infrequently upon the way m which they behave 
m pubhc Sydney Smith expressed the matter wittily when he 
said that there are three sexes — ^men, women and parsons It is 
the fact that the parson is a man apart, almost as much as the 
fact that he has been soaally so much in evidence, that has fascmated 
imagmative writers and led them to pay him so much attention, 
flattermg or otherwise To trace the reaction of Enghsh writers to 
this figure smce the days of Chaucer, when the human mterest 
was substituted for the divme judgment of character, is to discover 
matter of mfimte jest and most pleasmg fancy, not without its 
serious import 

In gathermg together some passages on the theme my object 
has not been to offer a conspectus of what every Enghsh writer 
has said about clerics (a purpose for which no smgle volume known 
to pubhshers would suffice), but to make an anthology that can be 
read with enjoyment The book is the result of discursive readmg, 
not systematic research, and makes no pretence to scholarly com- 
pleteness, but It should perhaps be said that a great accumulation 
of matenal has been discarded, and the absence of some well-known 
study of clerical life (jRo&ertE&ewiara for example, or J D Beresford’s 
A Candidate for TrutK) does not necessarily mean that its claims 
have been ignored A glarmg omission, if an effort were bemg made 
to mterrogate every great English wnter about clerics, would be 
Shakespeare himself But his cardinals and archbishops, his fnars 
and parsons cannot be convemently lifted from their context m 
the whole play, and Shakespeare is m this respect typical of many 
dramatists Invaluable to the socnal historian, they are of htde 
value to the anthologist, who must give jealous consideration to 
the question of space Hence the Venerable Archdeacon Daubeny 
m A Woman of No Importance is legitimately brought m, while 
countless more serious and important dramatic studies of the 
dmc (mcludmg Wilde’s own study of Canon Chasuble) have been 
left out Daubeny is a very mmor character, but he is bnlhandy 
sketched, and to hft him ftom the context of the play m no way 



dummshes a crescendo of delightful extravagance, very far &om 
being merely frivolous 

While I have been primarily concerned with hterary quahties 
I have also been influenced m selection by a consideration of a 
different kmd When the material is so abundant, any choice must 
be bold to the pomt of recklessness, and nothmg would be easier 
than to caricature what Enghsh hterature has to say about the 
moral nature of clerics It is only necessary to compare Goldsmith’s 
romantic picture of the eighteenth-century village parson with 
Crabbe’s bitmg etchmg of the same figure, or to contrast m the 
nmeteenth century the clergymen of George Ehot and Thackeray, 
to know the false impression that could be given by biased selection 
Castmg my net fairly widely, therefore, I have tried to pull in, 
not only an entertaining variety, but a representative selection, and 
plenty of queer fish, amusmg enough m themselves, have been 
thrown out because Aey would have disturbed the ethical balance 
The result is totally madequate if the reader is lookmg for a compre- 
hensive range of hterary specimens, but by no means unsatisfactory 
as an assortment of clerical types 

Literature, like history, has a way of repeatmg itself, although 
always (like l^story) with a difference Smclair Lewis’s hot-gospeller, 
eyemg the girls and pawmg his secretary, is Langland’s wenchmg 
pardoner m twentieth-century American dress, just as the pardoner 
IS the recrudescence m the twelfth century of “those who havmg 
the form of godlmess creep mto houses and take captive silly women,” 
of whom the writer of the Second Epistle to Timothy writes Cednc 
Belfrage’s amusmg Hollywood preacher is the Charles Honeyman 
of to-day, and even the Rev Anthony Anderson m 
IS prefigured by the Rector of Briarfield m Shirley In short, human 
types recur, and hterature repeats itself because the hvmg models of 
writers m every century from the first to the twentieth have a family 
likeness, no less than because writers, consciously or unconsciously, 
echo the work of their predecessors It is not impossible, therefore, 
to convey a just impression of what imagmative writers have said 
about clerical types witfim the limits of a smgle anthology 

I use the term “imagmative writers” somewhat loosely to denote 
dramatists, novehst and essayists whose work is a transcript of 
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their fantasies and ideals, as distinct jfrom the historian and bio- 
grapher whose imaginations must work within the limit s imposed 
by actual events It is scarcely necessary to remark that the his torian 
and biographer require very considerable imaginative powers, and 
a few excerpts from both have been mduded, partly as a remmder 
that fiction is based on fact The Calvmistic fanatiasm of Scott’s 
Hezekiah Mucklewrath had by the time of Barae become the 
quamt and endearing solemmty that condemned Paper Watts 
Both writers seem to be mdulgmg m flights of the imagmationj 
and both were keepmg very dose to earth Scott was reconstructmg 
history while Bame was recalling his childhood Stiggms, to take 
another example, is usually regarded as a wild caricature, and has 
even been denounced as a hbd on the Nonconformist minister 
He was, m fact, one of many unordamed and squahdly ignnrant 
pastors of mdependent Bethds that flourished m London when 
The Ptckmck Papers was bemg wntten, and, except for a few 
roUickmg touches, Dickens might have been drawing from life 
Brownmg’s Christmas Eve and Easter Day portrays exactly the same 
type, but Browning gives us a savage theological cartoon where 
Dickens gives us a comic and human sketch 
Where an explanation of the passages seemed necessary, I have 
ventured a few mtroductory words But I have kept tham decently 
bnef and have resisted the temptanon to offer critical judgments 
At the end of the book I have tried to assess what hterature has 
to say about the quahties that are liked least and admired most m 
parsons Generahsations upon such a theme are bound to he 
influenced by personal tastes, but I have been as objective as I 
could, carrying the discussion beyond the material m the book 
Itself Involving as it must ethical judgments, the subject is highly 
controversial, but it is not less entertatnmg on that accoimt, and 
some readers at least may find it mterestmg to compare impressions 
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I 


CHARITY HAS TURNED CHAPMAN 

Piers Plowman ts valued for the information it gives about life in the 
fourteenth century , and as a satire on clerical abuses It is primarily 
a religious poem, men and women being viewed in the light of the 
Divine righteousness 

Pilgrims and palmers were plighted together 
To sedc Samt James and samts m Rome 
They went on their way with many wise stones. 

And had leave to he for a lifetime after 
I saw some who said that they sought for rehcs. 

In each tale that they told their tongue would always 
Speak more than was so, it seemed to my thinkmg 

A host of henmts with hocked staves 

Went to Walsmgham with their wenches behmd them 

These great lubbers and long, who were loath to labour. 

Clothed themselves m copes to be distmguished from others. 
And robed themselves as hermits to roam at their leisure 
There I found friars of all the four orders. 

Who preached to the people for the profit of their belhes. 

And glossed the gospel to their own good pleasure. 

They coveted their copes, and construed it to their hkmg 
Many master-brothers may clothe themselves to their fancy. 

For their money and their merchandise multiply together 
Smce chanty has turned chapman to shrive lords and ladies. 
Strange sights have been seen m a few short years 
Unless they and Holy Church hold closer together 
The worst misery of man will mount up quiddy 

There a pardoner preached as priest of the parish. 

And brought out a bull with a bishop^s signet, 
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Said that he him self ought assoil all men 
Of all &lsehood lo fastiu^ aud that were brokeo 
Coounon folk confided lo hun and hked his preachings 
And crept up on cowed knees and kissed his pardons 
He abused ihem with brevets and blinded then eyesight, 

His devil’s devices drew nngs and brooch«. 

Thqr gave their gold to keep gluttons. 

And beheved in liars and lovers of lechery 

If the bishop were blessed and worth bolh his ears 

Ebs seal would not be sent to deceive the people 

But the power of the bishop is not this preacher’s hcenc^ 

For the parish pnest and the pardoner share the profits together 
Which the poor of the pansh would have if these were honest. 

Because parishes were poor smce the pestilence season. 

Parsons and pansh pnests peutioned the bishops 
For a hcence to leave and hve in London 
And sing there for simony, for silver is sweet 

Bishops and bachelors, both masters and doctors. 

Who have cures under Chnst and are crowned with the tonsure. 
In sign of then service to shnve the parish. 

To pray and preach and give the poor nourishment, 

Lodge m London m Lent and the long year afisr. 

Some are counting coins m the kmg’s chamber. 

Or m eschequor and chancery challengmg his debts 
From wards and wardmotes, waifs and strays 
Some serve as servants to lords and ladies 
And sit m the seats of steward and butler. 

They hear mass and matins and many of their hours 
Are done without devotion There is danger that at last 
Chnst m his consistory will curse many 

I pondered on the power which Peter was given 

To bmd and to unbmd as the Book tells us 

He left It with love at our Lord’s c ommand ment 

And m care of four virtues, which are fairest of all virtues, 
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These are called cardinal, or hinges to the gateway 
Where Christ is in his kingdom, they close it to many 
And open it to many others and show them heaven’s glory 
Yet I dare not deny that the digmty of Peter 
Is m cardinals at court who command this title 
And presume on its power m the pontiff’s election 
The election belongs to love and to learnmg 
I might but I must not speak more of their college 

From THE VISION of piers plowman, 
by Wilham Langland {c 1322-1400) 
fModennsed version by Henry Wells ) 


2 

MONK AND FRIAR 

The worldltness of prelates tn the fourteenth century y when feudaltsm 
was losing its vigouty ts glaringly apparent tn the pages of Chaucer 

A Monk there was, as fair as ever was bom. 

An out-rider, that loved the hounds and horn, 

A manly man, to be an abbot able 

Full many a blooded horse he had m stable. 

And when he rode ye might his bridle hear 
Jmgle upon the whisthng wind as clear 
And loud as ever the chapel bell could rmg 
Where this same monk and lord was governing 
The rules of Maurice and of Benedict, 

These bemg ancient now, and rather strict. 

This monk ignored, and let them go their ways. 

And laid a course by rules of newer days 
He held that text worth less than a plucked hen 
Which said that hunters were not holy men. 

Or that a monk who follows not the rule 
Is like a fish when it is out of pool — 
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That IS to say, a monk out of his cloister 
Indeed, he held that text not worth an oyster. 

And his opimon here was good, I say 
For why go mad with studying aU day. 

Poring over a book m some dark cell. 

And with one’s hands go labourmg as well, 

As Austm bids^ How shall the world be served^ 
Let Austm’s work for Austm be reserved* 
Therefore he hunted hard and with dehght, 
Greyhounds he had as swift as birds m flbight. 

To gallop with the hoimds and hunt the hare 
He made his joy, and no expense would spare 
I saw his sleeves trimmed just above the hand 
With soft grey fur, the finest in the land, 

And fastemng his hood beneath his chm. 

Wrought out of gold, he wore a curious pm — 

A love-knot at the larger end there was* 

His head was wholly bald and shone like glass. 

As did his face, as though with ointment greased. 
He was full fat and sleek, this lordly pnest 
His fierce bright eyes that m his head were turnmg 
Like flames beneath a copper cauldron burnmg. 
His supple boots, the trappmgs of his steed. 
Showed him a prelate fine and fair mdeed* 

He was not pale like some tormented ghost 
He loved a fat swan best of any roast 
His pal&ey was as brown as is a berry 
There was a Fnar, a wanton and a merry. 
Licensed to beg — a gay, important fellow 
In all four orders no man was so mellow 
With talk and dalhance He had brought to pass 
The marrymg of many a buxom lass, 

Paymg himself the pnest and the recorder 
He was a noble pillar to his order* 

He was famihar too and weU-beloved 
By all the franklms everywhere he moved 
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And by good women of the town withal. 

For he had special powers confessional 
As he himself would let folk understand 
He had been hcensed by the Pope’s own hand^ 

Full sweetly would he listen to confession. 

And very pleasantly absolved transgression, 

He could give easy penance if he knew 
There would be recompense m revenue. 

For he that to some humble order hath given — 

Is he not by that token all but shnven^ 

For if he gave, then of a certam, said he. 

He knew the man was pemtent already^ 

For many a man may be so hard of heart 
He can not weep, though sore may be his smart. 
Therefore his case no tears and prayers requires 
Let him give silver to the needy fnars* 

Always he kept his tippet stuffed with kmves 
And pms, that he could give to comely wives 
By patent and by full commission too 
For his renown and for the law he knew 
He won good fees, and fine robes many a one 
Conveyancer to match him was there none 
All turned fee simple imdemeath his hand. 

No work of his but what was made to stand 
No busier person could ye find than he. 

Yet busier than he was he seemed to be. 

He knew the judgments and the cases down 
From the first day King Wilham wore his crown. 

And he could write, and pen a deed m law 
So m his writmg none could pick a flaw. 

And every statute could he say by rote 
He wore a simple, van-coloured coat. 

Girt with a fine-stnped sash of silken stuff 
This, as to his array, will be enough 

From THE PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES, 
by Geoffrey Chaucer (c 1340-1400) (A Render- 
ing for Modern Readers by Frank Ernest Hill ) 
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THE FRIAR’S DREAM OF HELL 


The Fnar^s Tale shows the corruption that had overtaken the 
ecclesiastical courts^ which at the time of Chaucer dealt with the sins^ 
particularly those of a sexual nature^ outside the civil jurisdiction 
Penances were generally commuted for cash payments^ and from thaty 
as Trevelyan says, ^Hhe step was short to blackmail of sinners in 
their own homes by officers of the Bishops s Courty particularly the 
^summonerf who had a most evil reputation ” 

The Fnar*s Tale reflects the contempt in which summoners were held 

‘^Ari thou a bailiff^ Yes quoth he 
He durst not for very filth and shame 
Say he was a summoneryfor a name ” 

The SunmoneTy before telling his own taUy generously repays the 
Fnar*s abuse 


The Smmnoner in his stirrups rises high. 

Such rage and madness ghttermg in his eye 
That like an aspen leaf he shakes for ire 
“Lordmgs, one thing alone do I desire, 

I ask you as a courtesy,” he cries, 

“That smce this Friar has filled you with his lies. 

Ye let me tell the tale that I shaU tell 

This fnar hath boasted that he knoweth heU, 

And God knows too that it is htde wonder. 

Your friars and fiends are not so far asunder 
For often times, by God, have ye heard tell 
How once a friar was snatched away to hell 
In spirit as he dreamed An angel there 
Led him about, and showed him everywhere 
The torments friat were wrought m smoke and fire 
And yet m all the place he saw no friar. 

Although enough of other suffermg men 
Unto this angel spoke the fnar then 



“Now, sir,” he asked, “have fiiars so large a grace 
That none of them are coming to this placed” 

“Yes, many a milhon come,” said he, replymg. 

And led him down where Satiianas was lymg 
“Satan,” he told him, “hath a tail as large 
As any sail that flies upon a barge 
Hold up thy tail, thou Sathanas'” said he, 

“Show us tfame arse, so that the fiiar may see 
Where all the fnars are nesting m this place'” 

Before a man could walk a furlong’s space. 

As from a hive a swarm of bees comes pouring. 

Out of the devil’s arse there tumbled roarmg 
Some twenty thousand friars m a crowd. 

And up and down through hell went swamung loud. 

And, hurrying back as fast as they could run. 

Into his arse went creeping every one 
Then down he clapped his tad, and lay there still 
This friar, when he had looked, and seen his fill 
Of all the torments m that helhsh hole — 

God m his grace agam restored his soul 
Back to his body, and so he woke at last 
And yet for fear he lay and shook, aghast — 

The devd’s arse forever m his mmd. 

The natural hentage of all his kmd 

God save you all now, save this curs&i friar. 

No more of prologue doth my tale require 

From A Rendermg for Modem Readers by 
Frank Ernest Hdl of the canterbury tales, 
by GeoflErey Chaucer (c 1340-1400), 
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4 

JOHN BALL’S PREACHING 


In the mid-fourteenth century scarcity of labour:, due to the Black 
Deaths led to a demand for higher wages by the surviving and newly 
emancipated mlleins Attempts by the landowners to re-establish 
serfdom:, and a series of oppressive government measures^ including 
fine and imprisonment for those who refused to accept the old rates 
of pay^ started John Ball preaching social equality^ and led to the 
peasants revolt 

Of this imagination was a foolish priest in the County of Kent 
called John Ball, for the which foohsh words he had been three 
tunes m the Bishop of Canterbury’s prison For this priest would 
often tunes on Sundays, after mass, when the people were gomg 
out of the mmster, to go mto the doister and preach, and made 
the people assemble about him, and would say thus “Ye good 
people, matters go not well to pass m England, nor shall not do 
till eveiythmg be common, and that there be no viUems nor gentle- 
men, but that we may be all jomed together, and that the lords be 
no greater masters than we be What have we deserved, or why 
should we be kept thus m bondage^ We be all come from one 
father and one mother, Adam and Eve Whereby can they say or 
show that they be greater lords than we be, saving that they cause 
us to wm and labour for that they spend^ They are clothed m 
velvet and we be vestured with poor clothes they have their wmes 
and spices and good bread, and we have the drawmgs out of chaff 
and drink water They dwell m fair houses, and we have the pam 
and travail, ram and wmd m the fields And by that, that cometh 
of our labour, they keep and maintam their estates We be called 
their bondmen, and without we do them service readily, we be 
beaten And we have no sovereign to whom we may complam, nor 
that will hear us, nor do us nght Let us go to the Kmg, he is 
young, and show him what servitude we be m and show him how 
we win have it otherwise, or else we will provide us of some remedy 
And if we go together, aU manner of people that be now m any 



bondage will follow us, to the intent to be made free And when 
the Kfflg seeth us, we shall have some remedy, either by £umess 
or otherwise ” 

Thus John Ball said on Simdays, when the people moved out 
of the churdies m the villages ^erefore many of the mean 
people loved him, and such as mtended to no goo^ess, said how 
he said truth, and so they would murmur one with another m the 
field and m the ways as they went together affinriing how John 
BaU said Truth 

From FROISSART’S CHRONICLES, translated by 
John Bouchier, Lord Berners (1467-1532). 
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MOST DILIGENT PRELATE 

There is one that is the most dihgent prelate m all England 
And will ye know who it is’ I will tell you’ It is the Devil' Among 
all the pack of them that have cure, the Devil shall go for my 
money, for he apphest his busmess Therefore, ye imprecating 
prelates, learn of the Devil to be dihgent m your office If ye will 
not learn of Grod, for shame learn of the Devil 

From A SERMON AT ST PAUL’S CROSS, 
by Hugh Latimer (c 1485-1556) 
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SIR JOHN THE PRIEST 

^^The Merry Play between Johan Johan the Husband, Tyb his Wife, 
and Sir John the Priest” ts attributed to John Heywood^ a fnend 
of Sir Thomas More, and, like More, a Catholic He became the 
producer of entertainments at the Court of Henry VIII through 
the good offices of his fnend The Play describes the mortification 
of a husband eohose shremsh wife u engaged in an intrigue with the 
pnest More than a little suspicious, the husband is momentanly 
reassured when the pnest reuses an invitation to supper on the ground 
that JohcaCs wife dislikes hm 


SIR JOHN PRIEST I shall tell thee now the matter plam 
She IS angry with me and hath me m disdam 
Because that I do her oft entice 
To do some penance after mine advice. 

Because she will never leave her squallmg. 

But alway with thee she is chidmg and brawling, 

And therefore I know she hateth my presence 

Johan Nay m good faith savmg your Reverence 

Sir John I know very well she hath me m hate 
Johan Nay, I dare swear for her Master Curate 
(But was I not a very knave^ 

I thought surely, so God me save. 

That he had loved my wife for to deceive me 
And now he quitteth himself and here I see 
He doth as much as he may for his life 
To stmt the debate between me and my wife ) 

Sir John If ever she did or thought me any ill 
Now I forgive her with my free wiU 
Therefore Johan Johan now get thee home, 

And thank thy wife, and say I will not come 
Johan Yet let me know now good Sir John 
Where you will go to supper then 
^ 26 



Sir John I care not greatly and I tell thee 
On Saturday last I and two or three 
Of my friends made an appomtment 
And against this mght we did assent 
That m a place we would sup together 
And one of them said he would brmg thither 
Ale and breads and for my part I 
Said that I would give them a pie. 

And there I gave them money for the makmg 
And another said she would pay for the bakmg. 

And so we purpose to make good cheer 

For to drive away care and thought 

Johan Then I pray you, sir, tell me here 

Whither should all this gear be brought 

Sir John By my faith and I should not he 

It should be delivered to thy wife, the pie 

Johan By God* it is at my house standmg by the fire 

Sir John Who bespake that pie I thee require^ 

Johan By my faith I shall not he 
It was my wife and her gossip Margery, 

And your good worship called Sir John, 

And my neighbour’s youngest daughter Ann 
Your worship paid for the stuff and makmg 
And Margery she paid for the bakmg 

Sir John If thou wilt have me now m faith I wiU go 

Johan Yea, Mary, I beseech your worship do so. 

My wife tarneth for none but us twam. 

She thinketh long or I come agam 

Sir John Well now if she chide me m your presence 
I wdl be content and take m patience 

Johan By God’s soul* and she once chide 
Or frown or lour or look aside, 

I shall brmg you a staff as much as I may have. 

Then beat her and spare not I give you good leave 
To chastise her for her shrewish tongue 
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Tyb The devil take thee for thy long tarrying 
Here is not a whit of water, by my gown. 

To wash our hands that we might sit down. 

Go and hie thee as fast as a snail 
And with fair water fill me this pail 
Johan I thank our Lord of his good grace 
That I can not rest long in a placed 
Tyb Go fetch water I say at a word. 

For It IS tune the pie were on the board. 

And go with a vengeance and say thou art prayed 
Sir John Aye, good gossip, is that well said^ 

Tyb Welcome mme own sweet heart. 

We shall make some cheer or we depart 

Johan God’s soul look how he approacheth near 

Unto my wife This abateth my cheer 

Sir John By God^ I would ye had heard the trifles. 

The toys, he mocks the fables and the tales 
That I made thy husband to beheve and think 
Thou mightest well mto the earth sink 
As thou couldest forbear laughmg any while 
Tyb I pray thee let me hear part of that wile 
Sir John Mary, I shall tell thee as fast as I can. 

But peace* No more* Yonder cometh thy good man 
Johan God’s soul, what have we here* 

As far as I saw he drew very near 
Unto my wife 

Tyb What* Art thou come so soon 
Give us some water to wash now 

Have done [Then he bringeth the empty pail ] 

Johan By God’s soul it was even now full to the brink 

But It was out agam or I could think 

Whereof I marvelled by God almight 

And then I looked between me and the hght 

As I spied a cleft both large and wide 

Lo wife here it is on the one side 



Tyb Why dost not stop it? 

Johan Why how shall I do it? 

Tyb Take a htde wax 
Johan How shall I come by it’ 

Sir John Mary, here be two wax candles I say 
Which my gossip Margery gave me yesterday 

Tyb Tush' let him alone for by the rood 
It is a pity to help bim or do him good 

Sir John What, Johan Johan, canst thou make no shift’ 
Take this wax and stop therewith the deft 

Johan This wax is as hard as any wire 
Tyb Thou must chafe it a htde at the fire 
Johan She that broi^t these wax candles twam 
She IS a good compamon certam 
Tyb What, was it not my gossip Margery’ 

Sir John Yea, she is a blessed woman surely 
Tyb Now would God I was as good as she. 

For she is virtuous and full of chanty 

Johan Now so God hdp me and by my holydome 

She IS the erranst bawd between this and Rome 

Tyb Whatsayest? 

Johan Mary, I chafe the wax. 

And I chafe so hard that my fingers break 
But take up this pie that I here turn. 

And It stand long it will certamly bum 

Tyb Yea, but thou must chafe the wax I say 

Johan Bid him sit down I thee pray 

Sit down, good Sir Johan I you require 

Tyb Go, I say, and chafe the wax by the fire 

While that we sup Sir Johan and I 

Johan And how now, what wiU ye do with the pie, 

Shall I not eat thereof a morsel’ 
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Tra Go and chafe the wax while thou art well 
And let us have no more pratmg thus 

Sir John Benedicte 

Johan Dommus 

Tib Now go chafe the wax with a mischief 

Johan What, I come to bless the board, sweet wife 

It IS my custom now and then 

Much good may it do you Master Sir Johan 

TVB Go chafe the wax and here no longer tarry 

Johan And is not this a very purgatory 
To see folks eat and may not eat a bite^ 

By God’s soul' I am a very woodcock 
This pail here now, a vengeance take it 
Now my wife givetfa me a proud mock 

Tyb What dost? 

Johan Mary, I chafe the wax here 
And I imagme to make you good cheer 
That a vengeance take ye both as ye sit, 

For I know well I shall not eat a bit. 

But yet m ^th if I might eat one morsel 
I would think the matter went very well 

Sir John Gossip Johan Johan, now much good do it you 
What cheer make you there by the fire? 

Johan Master Parson I thank you now, 

I fere well now after mine own desire 

Sir John What dost Johan Johan I thee require? 

Johan I chafe wax here by the fire 

Tyb Here is good dnnk and here is good pie 

Sir John We fare very well, thanked be our Lady 

Tyb Look how the cudcold chafeth the wax that is hard 
AM for his life dareth not look hitherward 

Sir John What doth my gossip? 
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JofiAN I chafe the wax 

And I chafe it so hard that my fingers crack. 

And eke the smoke putteth out my eyes two. 

I bum my &ce and soil my clothes also. 

And yet I dare not say one word. 

And they sit laughing yonder at the bc^d 

Tyb Now by my troth it is a pretty ]ape 
For a wife to make her husband her ape 
Look at Johan Johan which maketh hard shift 
To chafe the wax to stop therewith the deft 

Johan Yea that a vengeance take ye two both. 

Both him and thee and thee and him also. 

And that ye make choke with the same meat 
At the first morsel that ye do eat 

Txb Of what thmg now doth thou chatter? 

Johan Johan, on whereof doth thou patter’ 

Johan I chafe the wax and make hard shift 
To stop herewith of the pail the nft 

Sm John So must he do, Johan Johan, by my father’s km. 
That is bound of wedlock m the yoke 

Johan Look how the pie the pnest crammeth m. 

That would to God he might therewith choke. 

Tyb Now Master Parson pleaseth your goodness 
To tdl us some tale of mirth or sadness 
For our pastime m way of eommumcation. 

Sir John I am content to do it for our recreation, 

And of diree mirades I shall to you say 

Johan What, must I chafe the wax all day 
And stand here roasting by the fire? 

Sir John Thou must do somewhat at thy wife’s desire 
I know a man which wedded had a wife — 

As fair a woman as ever bear life — 

And wilhm a senmght after, nght soon 
He went beyond sea and left her alon^ 
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And tamed there about a seven year 

And as he came homeward he had a heavy cheer 

For It was told him that she was m heaven. 

But when that he come home agam was. 

He found his wife and with her children seven 
Which she had had m the meanspace 
Yet she had not had so many by three 
If she had not had the help of me 
Is not this a miracle if ever were any. 

That this good wife should have children so many 
Here m this town while her husband should be 
Beyond the sea m a fer country? 

Johan Now in good sooth this is a wondrous mirade;. 
But for your labour I would that your tadde 
Were m scalding water well sod* 

Tsb Peace I say, thou hmderest the word of God 
Sir John Another mirade d:e I shall you say. 

Of a woman which that many a day 
Had been wedded and m all that season 
She had no child neither daughter nor son. 

Wherefore to Samt Modwin she went on pilgrimage 
And offered there a hve pig as is the usage 
Of the wives that m London dwell 
And through the virtue thereof, truly to tell, 

Witun a month after, nght shorty 

She was dehvered of a child as much as I 

How say you, is not this mirade wonderous? 

Johan Yea m good sooth sir, it is marvellous. 

But surdy after mme opmion 

That child 'vras neither daughter nor son. 

For certainly, and I be not broiled. 

She was dehvered of a Knave duld. 

Tyb Peace, I say, for Goddes passion* 

Thou hmderest Sir Johan’s commumcation 
Sir John The turd mirade also is this 
I knew another woman likewise 
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Which was wedded and within four months after 
She was dehvered of a fair daughter 
As well formed m every member and joint. 

And as perfect m every pomt. 

As though she had gone nme months full to the end 
Lo here is five months of advantage 

Johan A wondrous miracle so God me mend 
I would each wife that is bound in marriage 
And that is wedded here withm this place 
Might have as quick speed m every such case 

Tyb Forsooth Sir John, yet for all that 
I have seen the day when puss my cat 
Hath had m a year kittens eighteen 

Johan Yea, Tyb my wife, and that have I seen 
But how say you Sir John, was it good your pie^ 
The devil the morsel that thereof eat I 
By the God Lord, this is a piteous work^ 

But now I see well the old proverb is true, 

The parish priest forgetteth that ever he was clerk 
But Sir Johan, doth not remember you. 

How I was your clerk and helped you mass to smg 
And held the basm alway at offermg^ 

You never had half so good a clerk as I, 

But notwithstandmg all this now our pie 
Is eaten up, there is not left a bit. 

And you two together there do sit 
Eatmg and drinkmg at your own desire. 

And I am Johan Johan which must stay by the fire 
Chafing the wax and dare none otherwise do 

Sir John And shall we always sit here still we two 
It were too much 

Tyb Then nse we out of this place 

Sir John And kiss me then mstead of grace. 

And farewell leman^ and my love so dear. 

1 Leman = lover 
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Johan God’s body, this wax it waxeth cold again here. 
But what, shall I anon go to bed 
And eat nothing, neither meat nor breads 
I have not been wont to have such fare. 

Tvb Why were ye not served there as ye are 
Chafing the wax standing by the fire? 

Johan* Why, what meat gave ye me I you require? 

Sir John Wast thou not served I pray thee heartily 
Both with the bread, the ale and the pie? 

Johan No su, I had none of that fare 

Tvb Why were ye not served there as ye are 
Standing by the fee chafing the wax? 

Johan Lo here be many tnfles and tncks 
By God’s soul they think I am either drunk or mad 

Tvb And had ye no meat, Johan Johan, no bad? 

Johan No Tyb my wife, I had not a whit 
Tyb* Whati not a morsd? 

Johan No, not one bit 

For hunger now I shall fall m a swoun 
Sir John O that were a pity I swear by my crown 
Tyb But is It true? 

Johan Yea for sure 

Tyb Dost thou he? 

Johan No, so mote I the 

Tyb Hast thou had nothmg? 

Johan No, not a bit. 

Tyb Hast thou not drunk? 

Johan No, not a whit. 

Tyb, Where was thou? 

Johan By the fire I did stand 

Tyb What didst? 
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Johan I chafed this wax m my hand. 

Where as I knew of wedded men the pam 
That they have and yet dare not complam. 

For the smoke put out my eyes two, 

I burned my face and spoilt my clothes also. 

Mending the pail which is so rotten and old 
That It will not scant together hold. 

And smce it is so, and smce that you twam 
Would give me no meat for my sufferance. 

By God’s soul, I will take no longer pam 
Ye shall do all yourself with a vengeance 
For me and take thee there thy pail now. 

And if thou canst mend it let me see how 
TsB A horson knave hast thou broke my pail 
Thou shalt repent by God’s lovely nail' 

Reach me my distaff or my dippmg shears, 

I shall make the blood run about his ears 

Johan Nay, stand still, drab, I say, and come not near, 

For by God’s blood if ihou come here 
Or if thou once stir toward this place 
I shall throw this shovdfiill of coak m thy face 
Tvb Ye horson devil, get thee out of my door 
Johan Nay, get out of my house, thou pnesfs whore 
Sir John Thou hest horson cuckold even to thy fece 
Johan And thou hest bald pnest vrath an evil grace 
Tyb And you hest 

Johan And you hest Sir 

Tyb And you hest agam 

Johan By God’s soul, horson pnest thou shalt be slam 
Thou hast eat our pie and give me naught 
By God’s blood' it shall be full dearly bou^t 
Tyb At him. Sir John, or dse God give thee sorrow 
Johan And have at your whore and there Samt George to borrow 
[Here th^ fight hy the ears a rahle and then the pnest 
and mfe go out of the place ] 
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Johan Aye Sirs, I have paid some of them even as I hst 
They have home many a blow with my fist 
I thank God I have shaken them wdl. 

And dnven them hence Yet can ye t^ 

Whiiher they be gone^ for by God I fear me 
That they have gone together he and she 
Unto his chamber, and perhaps she will 
Spite of my courage tarry there stdl 
And peradventure there he and she 
Will make me cuckold ever to anger me. 

And then had I a pig m the worse basket 
Therefore by God I wdl hie me thither 
To see if they do me any viUany 
And thus ferewell this noble company 
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CRANMER AT THE STAKE 

First issued under the title of The Acts and Monuments of These 
Latter and Perilous Days, John Foxds Book of Martyrs, as it was 
afterwards coded, profoundly influenced Protestant sentiment in England 
for three centuries Its author's boundless interest in the mechanics of 
torture naght to-day make km a subject for psycho-pathologiad inquiry, 
but hs gift for vivid narrative u beyond question 

But when he came to the place where the holy bishops and martyrs 
of God, Hugh Latimer and Nicholas Ridley, were burnt before 
him for the confession of the truth, kneehng down, he prayed to 
God, and not long tarrying m his prayers, puttmg off his garments 
to his shirt, he prepared himself to deadi His shirt was made 
.long, down to his feet His feet were bare, hkewise his head, when 
both his caps were off, was so bare, that one hair could not be 
seen upon it His beard was long and thick, covering his face with 
marvdlous gravity Such a countenance of gravity moved the hearts 
both of his finends and of his enemies 
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Then the Spanish friars, John and Richard, of whom mention 
was made before, began to exhort him, and play their parts with 
him afresh, but with vam and lost labour Cranmer, with steadfast 
purpose abidmg in the profession of his doctrine, gave his hand 
to certam old men, and others that stood by, biddmg them 
farewell 

Then was an iron cham tied about Cranmer, whom when they 
perceived to be more steadfast than that he could be moved from 
his sentence, they commanded the fire to be set imto him 
And when the wood was kmdled, and the fire began to burn 
near him, stretchmg out his arm, he put his right hand mto the 
flame, which he held so steadfast and immovable (savmg that 
once with the same hand he wiped his face), that all men might 
see his hand burned before his body was touched His body did 
so abide the burmng of the flame with such constancy and stead- 
fastness, that standmg always m one place without movmg his 
body, he seemed to move no more than the stake to which he 
was bound, his eyes were lifted up mto heaven, and oftentimes 
he repeated “his unworthy right hand,” so long as his voice would 
suffer him, and usmg often the words of Stephen “Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit,” m the greatness of the flame he gave up the ghost 

From THE BOOK OF MARTYRS, 
by John Foxe (1516-87) 
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THEIR END IS TO ENRICH THEMSELVES 

The author of The Anatomy of Melancholy was a learned and 
entertaining Anglican pnest who suffered from moods of depression 
His book got Dr Johnson out of bed two hours before he wanted to 
nse — the only book^ said Johnson^ to do so 

What power of Prmce, or poenal law, be it never so stnct, could 
enforce men to do that which for conscience sake they will volun- 
tarily undergo^ As to fast from all flesh, abstam from marriage, 
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nse to their prayers at midnight, whip themsdres, with stupend 
&stmg and pennance, abandon the world, wilfull poverty, perform 
canomcal and blmd obedience, to prostrate their goods, fortunes, 
bodies, lives, and offer up themsdves at their supenor’s feet, at 
his command^ What so powerful an engme as superstition^ which 
they right well perceiving, are of no rehgion at all themsdves 
“The worst Qinstians of Italy are the Romans, of the Romans 
tihe Pnests are the wildest, the lewdest Pnests are proferred to be 
Cardinals, and the baddest man amongst the Cardinals is chosen 
to be Pop^” that is an Epicure, as most part the Popes are, Infidds 
and Luaamsts, for so they think and beheve, and what is said of 
Christ to be febles and impostures, of heaven and hell, day of 
judgment, paradise, immortahty of the soul, are all 

“Rumores vacui, verbaque mama, 

Et par soUicito fabula sommo ” 

Dreams, toys, and old wives’ tales Yet as so many whetstones to 
make other tools cut, but cut not themsdves, though they be of no 
rehgion at aU, they will make others most devout and superstitious, 
by promises and threats, compd, enforce ffom, and lead them by 
the nose like so many bears m a Ime, When as their end is not to 
propagate the Church, advance God’s Kmgdom, seek his glory or 
common good, but to ennch themsdves, to enlarge their temtones, 
to dommeer and compd them to stand m awe, to hve m subjection 
to the See of Rome For what otherwise care they? 

From THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
by Robert Burton (1577-1640) 
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CHARACTER OF JOHN DONNE 

He was of stature moderately tallj of a straight and equally propor- 
tioned body, to which all his words and actions gave an unexpressible 
addition of comehness 

The melancholy and pleasant humour were m him so con- 
tempered, that each gave advantage to the other, and made his 
company one of the dehghts of Mankmd 
His fancy was inimitably high, equalled only by his great wit, 
both bemg made useful by a commandmg judgement 
His aspect was chearfiil, and such as gave a silent testimony 
of a dear knowmg soul, and of a Conscience at peace with itself 
His meltmg eye showed that he had a soft heart, full of noble 
compassion, of too brave a soul to offer mjuries, and too much a 
Cknsttan not to pardon them m others 
He did much contemplate (especially after he entered mto his 
Sacred Callmg) the mercies of Almighty God, the immortahty of 
the Soul, and the joys of heaven, and would often say m a kmd of 
sacred ecstasy, “Blessed be God that he is God, only and divmely 
like Himself” 

He was by nature highly passionate, but more apt to reluct at 
the excesses of it A great lover of the ofiSces of humamty, and of 
so merciful a spirit, that he never beheld the miseries of Mankmd 
without pity and rehef 

He was earnest and unweaned m the search of knowledge, with 
which his vigorous soul is now satisfied, and employed m a contmual 
praise of that God that first breathed it mto his active body, that 
body, which once was a Temple of the Holy Ghost and is now 
become a small quantity of Chnstian dust — ^But I shall see 3 
reanimated 

From THE LIFE OF JOHN DONN* 

by Isaak Walton (1593-1682)1 
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A RAW YOUNG PREACHER 
AND A GRAVE DIVINE 

In hts earlier days, John Earley a se’oenteenth-century Bishop of 
Salisbury y wrote a senes of character sketches of inconspicuous typesy 
^Hhe plain country fellowy^ “a modest marC^ and the like The sketches 
mark a stage in the development of the essay y and are lively enough to 
retain their interest for the genercd reader 

A Raw Young Preacher 

Is a bird not yet fledged^ that hath hopped out of his nest to be 
chirping on a hedge, and will be straggling abroad at what penl 
soever His backwardness in the university hath set him thus 
forward, for had he not truanted there, he had not been so hasty 
a divine His small standing, and tune, hath made him a proficient 
only m boldness, out of which, and his table-book, he is furmshed 
for a preacher His collections of study are the notes of sermons, 
which, taken up at St Mary’s, he utters m the country and if he 
write brachigraphy,^ his stock is so much the better His writmg 
IS more than his readmg, for he reads only what he gets without 
book Thus accomphshed he comes down to his friends, and his 
first salutation is grace and peace out of the pulpit His prayer is 
conceited, and no man remembers his college more at large 
The pace of his sermon is a full career, and he runs wildly over 
hill and dale, till the clock stop him The labour of it is chiefly 
in his lungs, and the only thmg he has made m it himself, is the 
faces He takes on agamst the pope without mercy, and has a jest 
still m lavender for Bellarmme yet he preaches heresy, if it comes 
m his way, though with a mmd, I must needs say, very orthodox 
His action is all passion and his speech interjections He has 
an excellent faculty m bemoamng the people, and spits with 
a very good grace [His style is compoimded of twenty several 
men’s, only his body imitates some one extraordinary] He wiU 
not draw his handkercher out of his place, nor blow his nose without 

1 Shorthand 
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discretion His commendation is^ that he never looks upon book, 
and indeed he was never used to it He preaches but once a year, 
though twice on Sunday, for the stuff is still the same, only the 
dressmg a htde altered he has more tacks with a sermon, than a 
tailor with an old cloak, to turn it, and piece it, and at last quite 
disguise It with a new preface If he have waded farther m his 
profession, and would show readmg of his own, his authors are 
postils, and his school-divmity a catechism His fashion and demure 
habit gets him in with some town-precisian, and makes him a 
guest on Friday mghts You shall know him by his narrow velvet 
cape, and serge facmg, and his ruff, next his hair the shortest thing 
about him The compamon of his walk is some zealous tradesman, 
whom he astomshes with strange pomts, which they both under- 
stand alike His friends and much painMness may prefer him to 
thirty pounds a year, and this means to a chambermaid, with whom 
we leave him now m the bonds of wedlock — ^next Sunday you shall 
have him agam 


A Grave Divine 

Is one that knows the burthen of his calling, and hath studied to 
make his shoulders sufficient, for which he hath not been hasty 
to launch forth of his port, the umversity, but expected the ballast 
of learmng, and the wmd of opportumty Divmity is not the 
begmnmg but the end of his studies, to which he takes the ordinary 
stair, and makes the arts his way He counts it not profaneness to 
be pohshed with human readmg, or to smooth his way by Aristotle 
to school-divmity He has sounded both rehgions, and anchored 
in the best, and is a protestant out of judgment, not faction, not 
because his country, but his reason is on this side The ministry 
IS his choice, not refuge, and yet the pulpit not his itch, but fear 
His discourse is substance, not aU rhetoric, and he utters more 
things than words His speech is not helped with inforced action, 
but the matter acts itself He shoots all his meditations at one butt, 
and beats upon his text not the cushion, makmg his hearers, not 
the pulpit, groan In citmg of popish errors he cuts them with 
arguments, not cudgels them with barren mvectives, and labours 
more to show the truth of his cants than the spleen His sermon is 
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lumted by the method, not the hour-glass, and his devotion goes 
along with him out of the pulpit He comes not up thrice a week, 
because he would not be idle, nor talks three hours together, because 
he would not talk nothing but his tongue preaches at fit times, 
and his conversation is the every day’s exercise In matters of 
ceremony, he is not ceremomous, W dunks he owes that reverence 
to the Church to bow his judgment to it, and make more conscience 
of schism, than a surphce He esteems die Church hierarchy as the 
Church’s glory, and however we jar with Rome, would not have our 
confusion distmguish us In simomacal purchases he thinks his 
soul goes m the bargain, and is loath to come by promotion so dear 
yet his worth at length advances him, and the pnce of his own merit 
buys him a kvmg He is no base grater of his tithes, and will not 
wrangle for the odd egg The lawyer is the only man he hmders, 
by whom he is spited for takmg up quarrels He is a mam pillar of 
our church, though not yet dean or canon, and his hfe our rehgion’s 
best apology His death is the last sermon, where, in the pulpit 
of his bed, he mstructs men to die by his example 

From MICROCOSMOGRAPHY, or A 
PIECE OP THE WORLD CHARACTER- 
ISED, by John Earle (i 6 oi>-i 665 ) 


II 

DIVINITY SHOULD NOT BE WANTON 

A Suffolk man, Owen Feltham may be presumed to have had a liberal 
education from the fact that he wrote part of his Resolves Divme, 
Moral and Pohncal at the age of eighteen Little is known about him, 
however His character has been judged from his writings to have been 
that of a sensible man of the world ^‘who without affecting to be a 
scant, patiently endeavoured to he not too much of a sinner ” 

The defect of preachmg has made the pulpit shghted, I mean 
the much bad oratory we find come from it It is a wonder to me 
how men can preach so htde, and so long so long a tune, and so 
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little matter^, as if they thought to please by the inculcation of 
their vain tautologies I see no reason why so high a prmcess as 
divimty IS should be presented to the people m the sordid rags of 
the tongue, nor that he who speahs from the Father of Languages 
should dehver his embassage m an ill one A man can never speak 
too well while he speaks not obscurely Long and diffusive sentences 
are both tedious to the ear and diflacult to retam A sentence well 
couched takes both the senses and the understandmg I love not 
those cart-rope speeches, which are longer than the memory of 
man can fathom I see not but that divimty, put mto apt stgmjkants^ 
nught ravish as well as poetry They are sermons but of baser 
metal, which lead the eyes to slumber He answered well that, 
after often askmg, said still, that action was the chief part of an 
orator Surely that oration is most powerful where the tongue is 
eloquent, and speaks m a native decency, even m every limb A 
good orator should pierce the ear, allure the eye, and mvade the 
mmd of his hearer And this is Seneca’s opimon fit words are 
better than fine ones I like not those which are mjudiciously 
employed, but such as are expressively pertment, which lead the 
mmd to somethmg beside the naked term And he that speaks thus 
must not look to speak thus every day A kemhed oration will cost 
both labour and the rubbmg of the bram And kenibed I wish it, 
not frizzled nor curled Divimty should not be wanton Harmless 
jests I hke well, but they are fitter for the tavern than the majesty 
of the temple Christ taught the people with authority Gravity 
becomes the pulpit I admire the valour of some men who, before 
their studies, dare ascend the pulpit, and do there take more pams 
than they have done m their hbrary But havmg done this, I wonder 
not that they there spend sometimes three hours, only to weary 
the people mto sleep And this makes some such fugitive divmes 
that, like cowards, they nm away from their text Words are not 
all, nor is matter all, nor gesture, yet together they are It is very 
movmg in an orator when the soul seems to speak as well as the 
tongue St Augustm says, TuUy was admired more for his tongue 
than his mind, Aristotle more for his mind than his tongue but 
Plato for both And surely nothing is more necessary m an oration, 
than a judgment able weU to conceive and utter I know God hath 
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chosen by weak things to confound the wise yet I see not but, in 
all tunes, attention has been paid to language And even the 
Scriptures (though not the Hebrew) I believe are penned in a 
tongue of deep expression, wherein almost every word has a 
metaphorical sense, which illustrates by some allusion How 
pohtical IS Moses in his Pentateuch* How philosophical Job* How 
massy and sententious is Solomon m his proverbs* how grave and 
solemn in his Ecclesiastes, that m the world, there is not such 
another dissection of the world as it* How were the Jews astomshed 
at Christ’s doctrine* How eloquent a pleader is Paul at the bar, 
m disputation how subtle* And he who reads the Fathers shall 
find them as if written with a fine pen I wish no man to be 
too dark and full of shadow There is a way to be pleasmgly plain, 
and some have found it Mercury himself may move his tongue 
in vam if he has none to hear him but a non-intelhgent They that 
speak to children assume a pretty hspmg Birds are caught by the 
counterfeit of their own shriU notes There is a magic m the tongue , 
which can charm even the rude and untaught Eloquence is a bndle, 
wherewith a wise man rides the monster of the world, the people 
The affections of the hearer depend upon the tongue of the speaker 

“Flet, si flere jubes, gaudet, gaudere coactus 

Et te dante, capit Judex quum non habet iram ” — ^Lucan 

“Thou may’st give smiles, or tears which joys do blot. 

Or wrath to Judges, which themselves have not ” 

I gneve that any thing so excellent as divimty should fall into 
a sluttish handhng Surely, though other obstructions do edipse 
her, yet this is a principd one I never yet knew a good tongue 
that wanted ears to hear it I will honour her in her plain trim, 
but I would desire her in her graceful jewels, not that they give 
addition to her goodness, but that she is thereby rendered more 
persuasive m workmg on the soul she meets with When I meet 
with worth which I cannot overlove, I can well endure that art 
which IS a means to heighten hkmg 

From RESOLVES divine, moral and 
POLITICAL, by Owen Feltham (i602>"68) 
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THE SURROGATE 

A WEALTHY man, addicted to his pleasure and profits, finds Rehgion 
to be a traflSc so entangled, and of so many peddhng accounts, that 
of all mysteries he cannot skill to keep a stock gomg on that trade 
What should he do^ Fam would he have the name to be rehgious, 
fain would he bear up with his neighbours m that What does he 
therefore but resolves to give over toihng and to find himself out 
some factor to whose care and credit he may commit the whole 
managmg of his rehgious affairs To him he adheres, resigns 
the whole warehouse of his rehgion, with all the locks and keys, 
mto his study, and indeed makes the very person of that man Ins 
rehgion, esteemmg his associatmg with him a sufficient evidence 
and commendation of his own piety So that a man may say his 
Rehgion is now no more within himself but goes and comes 
near him accordmg as that good man frequents the house He 
entertams him lodges him and after the Malmsey or some 
well-spiced beverage, and better breakfasted than He whose 
appetite would have gladly fed on green figs between Bethany and 
Jerusalem, his Rehgion walks abroad at eight, and leaves his kmd 
entertamer in the shop, trading all day without his rehgion 

From THE AREOPAGITICA, by 
John Milton (1608-1674) 
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ON THE NEW FORCES OF CONSCIENCE 
UNDER THE LONG PARLIAMENT 

Because you have thrown off your Prelate Lord, 

And with stiff vows renounced his Liturgy, 

To seize the widowed whore Plurahty, 

From them whose sm ye envied, not abhorred. 

Dare ye for this adjure the civil sword 
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To force our consaeaces that Chnst set free. 

And nde us with a classic hierarchy. 

Taught ye by mere A S and Rutherford^ 

Men whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent. 

Would have been held in high esteem with Paul, 

Must now be named and pnnted heretics 
By shallow Edwards and Scotch What-d’ye-calli 
But we do hope to find out all your tricks. 

Your plots and padong, worse than those of Trent, 

That so the Parhament 

May, with then wholesome and preventive shears, 

Oip your phylactenes, though baulk your ears. 

And succour our just fears. 

When they shall read this clearly m your charge 
New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large 

By John Milton (1608-1674). 
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THE PRESBYTERS 

The presbyter could be as domneenng as any pope So declared Samtutl 
Butler in Hudibras, the rhynang burlesque on the Parliamentary 
Party written at the time of the Restoratum 

Great piety consists m pnde. 

To rule is to be sanctified 
To donuneer, and to control 
Both o’er the body and the soul. 

Is the most perfea chsaphne 
Of church-rule, and by nght divme 
Bd and the Dragon’s chaplains were 
More moderate than these by fer 
For they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat. 

To get their wives and children meat, 
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But these will not be fobbled off so. 

They must have wealth and power too. 

Or dse with blood and desolation. 

They’ll tear it out o’ th’ heart o’ th’ nation. 

Sure these themselves from primitive 
And heathen priesthood do derive. 

When butchers were the only clerks. 

Elders and presbyters of kirks. 

Whose directory was to kill. 

And some beheve it is so snll 
The only difference is, that then 
They slaughtered only beasts, now men 
For then to sacrifice a bullock. 

Or, now and then, a child to Moloch, 

They count a vile abomination. 

But not to slaughter a whole nation 
Presbytery does but translate 
The papacy to a firee state, 

A commonwealth of popery. 

Where every village is a see 
As well as Rome, and must mamtam 
A nthe-pig metropohtan. 

Where every presb3iter and deacon 
Commands the keys for cheese and bacon. 

And every hamlet’s governed 
By’s hohness, the church’s head. 

More haughty and severe m ’s place. 

Than Gregory and Boniface 

From HUDIBRAS, by Samuel Butler (1612-1680) 
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THE CHURCH’S JESTER 

A plea far recmcihation with the Nonconformists issued hy Bishop 
Croft of Hereford m i6y5 prompted Andrew Marvell^, a republican 
who was a great favourite with Charles the Second^ to write the best 
known of his prose works^ Air Smirke or the Divine in Mode 
Mr Smirke confesses that he never sees anyone elevated to a bishopric 
but I presently conceived a greater opinion of his wit than ever I 
held formerly Other people^ as Marvell suggests^ are not of Smirke" s 
opinion 

Some do not stick to afcm that even they, the bishops, come by 
their wit not by inspiration, not by teaching, but even as the poor 
laity do hght upon it sometimes, by a good mother, which has 
occasioned the homely Scotch proverb that ounce of mother- 
wit IS worth a pound of clergy And as they come by it as do 
other men, so they possess it on the same condition that they 
cannot transmit it by breathing, touchmg, or any other naturi 
eflluvium, to other persons, not so much as to their most domestic 
chaplam, or to the closest residentiary That the kmg himself, 
who IS no less the sprmg of that than he is the fountam of honour, 
yet has never used the dubbmg or creating of wits as a flower of 
his prerogative, much less can the ecclesiastical power confer it 
with the same ease as they do the holy orders That whatsoever 
they can do of that kmd is at uttermost, to empower men by their 
authority and commission, no otherwise than m the hcensmg of 
midwives or physiaans But that as to their coUatmg of any mternal 
talent or ability, they could never pretend to it, their grants and 
their prohibitions are alike mvahd, and they can neither capacitate 
one man to be witty, nor hmder another from bemg so, further 
than as the press is at their devotion Which if it be the case, they 
cannot be too circumspect m their management, and shoifld be 
very exquisite, — seemg this way of writing is found so necessary, — 
m makmg choice of fit mstruments The Church’s credit is more 
mterested m an ecclesiastical droll, than m a lay chancellor It is 
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no small trust that is reposed m him to whom the bishop shall 
commit, ornne et ommmodum smm tngemum^ tam temporale qmm 
spintuale and however it goes with excommunication, they 
should take good heed to what manner of persons they delegate 
the keys of laughter It is not every man that is qualified to sustam 
the digmty of the church’s jester, and should they take as exact a 
scrutmy of them as of the Nonconformists through their dioceses, 
the number would appear mconsiderable upon this Easter visitation 
Before men be admitted to so important an employment, it were 
fit they underwent a severe examination, and that it might appear 
first, whether they have any sense, for without that how can any 
man pretend — and yet they do — ^to be mgemous^ Then, whether 
they have any modesty, for without that they can only be scurrilous 
and impudent Next, whether they have any truth for true jests 
are those that do the greatest execution And lastly, it were not 
amiss that they gave some account too of their Christiamty, for 
the world has dways been so uncivil as to expect something of that 
from the clergy, m the design and style even of their most 
uncanomcal writings smirke or the divine in 

MODE, by Andrew Marvell (1621-78) 
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THE POOR PARSON 

In sinking contrast with the other clerics among the Canterlmry 
Pilgnms ts the poor parson Dryden^ who toward the end of his life 
several adaptations from Chaucer and Boccaccio^ was recom-- 
mended iy Samuel Pepys to modernise the account of the only 
ecclesiastic for whom Chaucer had affection and respect 

A PARISH priest was of the pilgrim tram. 

An awful, reverend, and rehgious man 
His eyes diflEiised a venerable grace. 

And charity itself was m his face 
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Rich was his sotjI, though his atture was poor, 

(As God had dothed His own ambassador,) 

For such, on earth, his blessed Redeemer bore 
Of sixty years he seemed, and well might last 
To sixty more, but that he hved too fast. 

Refined himself to soul, to curb the sensej 
And made almost a sm of abstmence 
Yet, had his aspect nothing of severe. 

But such a face as promised him smcere 
No thing reserved or suUen was to see 
But sweet regards, and pleasmg sanctity 
Mild was his accent, and his action free 
With eloquence innate his tongue was armed 
Though harsh the precept^ yet die preacher charmed 
For lettmg down the golden cham from high. 

He drew his audience upward to the sky. 

And oft, with holy hymns, he charmed dieir ears 
(A music more melodious than the spheres ) 

For David left him, when he went to resl^ 

His lyre; and after him he sui^ the best 
He bore his great commission m his look: 

But sweedy tempered awe, and softened aU he spoke. 
He preached the joys of heaven, and pams of hell. 
And warned the sinner with becoming zeal. 

But on eternal mercy loved to dwell 
He taught die gospd rather than the law; 

And forced himself to dnve, but loved to draw 
For fear but fteezes mmds, but love, like heat. 
Exhales the soul sublim^ to se^ her native seat 
To threats the stubborn smner oft is hard. 

Wrapped m his crimes, against the storm prepared. 
But, when the milder beams of mercy play. 

He melts, and throws his cumbrous doak away. 
Lt^tnmg and thunder (heaven’s artillery) 

As harbingers before the Almighty fly 
Those but proclaim his style, and disappear. 

The stiUer sound succeeds, and God is there 
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The tathesj his parish freely paid, he took. 

But never sued, or cursed with bell and book 
With patience bearing wrong, but offering none, 
Since every man is free to lose his own 
The country churls, accordmg to their kind, 

(Who grudge their dues, and love to be behmd ) 

The less he sought his offerings, pmched the more. 
And praised a priest contented to be poor 
Yet of his htde he had some to spare. 

To feed the famished, and to clothe the bare 
For mortified he was to that degree, 

A poorer than himself, he would not see 

“True priests,” he sai4 “and preachers of the Word, 

Were only stewards of their sovereign Lord, 

Nothmg was theirs, but all the pubhc store 
Entrusted riches, to reheve the poor 
Who, should they steal, for want of his rehef. 

He judged himself accomphce with the thief 
Wide was his parish, not contracted close 
In streets, but here and there a stragghng house. 

Yet still he was at hand, without request^ 

To serve the sick, to succour the distressed 
Temptmg, on foot, alone, without affhght, 

The dangers of a dark tempestuous mght 
All this the good old man performed alone, 

Nor spared his pams, for curate he had none 
Nor durst he trust another with his care. 

Nor rode himself to Paul’s, the pubhc fair. 

To chaffer for preferment with his gold. 

Where bishoprics and smecures are sold 
But duly watched his flock, by mght and day. 

And from the prowlmg wolf redeemed the prey. 

And hungry sent the wily fox away 
The proud he tamed, the pemtent he cheered 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender feared 
His preachmg much, but more his practice wrought, 
(A hvmg sermon of the truths he taught,) 
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For this by rules severe his life he squared 
That all might see the doctrme which they heard 
“For priests,’’ he said, “are patterns for the rest 
(The gold of heaven, who bear the God impressed,) 

But when the precious com is kept imclean. 

The Sovereign’s image is no longer seen 
If they be foul on whom the people trust. 

Well may the baser brass contract a rust ” 

The prelate, for his holy life, he prized. 

The worldly pomp of prelacy despised. 

His Saviour came not with a gaudy show. 

Nor was His kmgdom of the world below. 

Patience m want, and poverty of nund. 

These marks of Church and Churchmen he designed. 

And hvmg taught, and dymg left behmd 

The crown He wore was of the pomted thorn 

In purple. He was crucified, not bom 

They who contend for place and high degree, 

Are not His sons, but those of Zebedee 
Not but He knew the signs of earthly power 
Might well become Samt Peter’s successor, 

The holy father holds a double reign. 

The prmce may keep his pomp, the fisher must be plam 
Such was the samt, who shone with every grace, 
Reflectmg, Moses like, his Maker’s face 
God saw His image hvely was expressed. 

And His own work, as m creation, blessed 
The tempter saw him too with envious eye. 

And, as on Job, demanded leave to try 
He took the time when Richard was deposed. 

And high and low with happy Harry closed 
This prmce, though great m arms, the priest withstood 
Near though he was, yet not the next of blood 
Had Richard, unconstramed, resigned the throne, 

A kmg can give no more than is his own 
The title stood entailed had Richard had a son 
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Conquest, an odious name, was laid aside. 

Where all submitted, none the battle tried 
The senseless plea of right by providence 
Was, by a jaattermg priest, mvented smce 
And lasts no longer than the present sway. 

But justifies the next who comes m play 
The people’s right remams, let those who dare 
Dispute their power, when they the judges are 
He jomed not m their choice, because he knew 
Worse might, and often did from change ensue 
Much to himself he thought, but htde spoke. 

And, undeprived, his benefice forsook 
Now, through the land, his cure of souls he stretched. 
And like a primitive apostle preached 
Still cheerful, ever constant to his call. 

By many followed, loved by most, admired by all 
With what he begged, his brethren he reheved. 

And gave the chanties himself received 
Gave while he taught, and edified the more. 

Because he showed, by proof, ’twas easy to be poor 
He went not with the crowd to see a shrme. 

But fed us, by the way, with food divme 
In deference to his virtues, I forbear 
To show you what the rest m orders were 
This brilhant is so spotless and so bnght. 

He needs no foil, but shmes by his own proper hght 

THE CHARACTER OF A GOOD PARSON, 
by John Dryden (1631-1700) 
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THE PARSON’S CASE 

That you, friend Marcus, like a stoic. 

Can wish to die in strains heroic. 

No real fortitude imphes 

Yet, all must own, thy wish is wise 

Thy curate’s place, thy fruitful wife. 

Thy busy, drudgmg scene of life. 

Thy insolent, ilhterate vicar. 

Thy want of all-consohng hquor. 

Thy threadbare gown, thy cassock rent^ 
Thy aedit sun^ thy money spent. 

Thy week made up of fastmg-da3rs. 

Thy grate unconsaous of a blaze. 

And to complete tihy other curses. 

The quartorly demands of nurses. 

Are ills you wisely wish to leave. 

And fly for refuge to the grave. 

And, O, what virtue you express. 

In wishing such afiSictions less' 

But, now, should Fortune shift the scene. 
And make thy curateship a dean 
Or some nch benefice provide. 

To pamper luxury and pnde. 

With labour small, and mcome greats 
With chanot less for use than state. 

With swdhng scarf, and glossy great. 

And hcense to reside m town 
To shme where all the gay resort. 

At concerts, coffee-house, or court 
And weekly persecute his grace 
With visits, or to beg a place 
With underhngs thy flock to teach. 

With no desire to pray or preach, 
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With haughty spouse in vesture fine. 

With plenteous meals and generous wme, 

Wouldst thou not wish, in so much ease, 

Thy years as numerous as thy days? 

By Jonathan Swift (1667-1745). 
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A CURATFS COMPLAINT OF HARD DUTY 

I MARCHED three miles through scorchmg sand. 

With zeal m heart, and notes m hand, 

I rode four more to Great St Mary, 

Usmg four legs, when two were weary 
To three fair vugms I did tie men. 

In the dose bands of pleasing Hymen, 

I dipp’d two babes m holy water. 

And purified their mother after 
Withm an hour and eke a half, 

I preached three congregations deaf, 

Where, thundermg out, with lungs long-wmded, 

I choppM so fast, that few there minded 
My emblem, the laborious sun. 

Saw all these mighty labours done 
Before one race of his was run 
All this perform’d by Robert Hewit 
What mortal else could e’er go through id 

By Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) 
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THE VICAR OF BRAY 

In good Kmg Charles’s golden days, 
When loyalty no harm meant, 

A zealous high-chtirchman was I, 

And so I got preferment 
To teach my Flock I never nuss’d 
Kmgs were by God appomted. 

And damned are those lliat dare resist 
Or toudi the Lord’s anomted 
And this is law that I’U mamtam 
Until my dying day, sir. 

That whatsoever kmg shall reign, 
StiU I’ll be the Vicar of Bray, sir. 

When Royal James possess’d the crown. 
And Popery grew m fashion 
The penal laws I hooted down. 

And read the Declaration 
The Church of Rome I found would fit 
Full well my constitution. 

And I had been a Jesuili 
But for the Revolution 
And this IS law that I’ll mamtam 
Until my dying day, sir. 

That whatsoever kmg shall reign. 
Soil I’U be the Vicar of Bray, sir 

When Wilham was our kmg declared. 
To ease the nation’s grievance. 

With this new wmd about I steer’d. 

And swore to him allegiance 
Old prmaples I did revoke. 

Set consaence at a distance 
Passive obedience was a joke, 

A jest was non-resistance 
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And this IS law that I’U maintain 
Until my dymg day, sir. 

That whatsoever kmg shall reign. 
Still I^U be the Vicar of Bray, sir. 


When Royal Anne became onr queen. 
The Church of England's glory. 
Another face of thmgs was seen. 

And I became a Tory 
Occasional Conformists base, 

I blamed their moderation. 

And thought the Church m danger was 
By such prevarication 
And this is law that Fll mamtam 
Until my dying day, sir. 

That whatsoever kmg shall reign. 
Still I’ll be the Vicar of Bray, sir. 


When George m puddmg-time came o’er. 
And moderate men looked big, sir. 

My prmciples I changed once more. 

And so became a Whig, sir. 

And thus preferment I procured 
From our new faith’s defender, 

And almost every day abjured 
The Pope and the Pretender 
And this is law that Fll maintain 
Until my dymg day, sir. 

That whatsoever kmg shall reign. 
Still I’ll be the Vicar of Bray, sir 


Th’ illustrious House of Hanover, 
And Protestant succession. 

To these I do allegiance swear — 
While they can keep possession 
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For m my feith and loyally, 

I never more will falter. 

And George my lawful kmg shall be — 

Until the tunes do alter 
And this IS law that I’ll mamtam 
Until my dymg day, sir. 

That whatsoever kmg shall reign. 

Still rU be the Vicar of Bray, sir 

Anonymous 
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THE HAPPY LIFE OF A COUNTRY PARSON 

Fakson, these thing s m thy possessmg 
Are better than the bishop’s blessmg — 

A wife that makes conserves, a steed 
That cames double when there’s need, 

October store, and best Vir ginia , 

Tithe pig, and mortuary gumea. 

Gazettes sent gratis down and frank’d. 

For which thy patron’s weekly thank’d, 

A large Concordance, bound long smce, 

Secmons to Charles Ae First when prmce, 

A Chromcle of ancient standing, 

A Chiysostom to smooth thy band m 
The Polyglot— three parts — ^my text^ 

Howbeit— likewise — ^now to my next 
Lo, here the Septuagmt — ^and Paul, 

To sum the whole— the dose of all 
He that has these may pass his hfe^ 

Dnnk with the ’squire, and kiss his We, 

On Sundays preach, and eat his fill. 

And &st on Fridays — ^if he will, 
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Toast Church and Queen, explain the news. 

Talk with churchwardens about pews. 

Pray heartdy for some new gift. 

And shake his head at Doctor S ^t 

IN IMITATION OF DR SWIFT, 
by Alexander Pope (1668-1744) 
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COUNTRY FEUDS 

The fair understandmg between Sir Roger and his chaplain, and 
their mutual concurrence m domg good, is the more remarkable, 
because the very next village is famous for die differences and 
contentions that rise between the parson and the ^squire, who hve 
m a perpetual state of war The parson is always at the ’sqmre, 
and the ’squire, to be revenged on the parson, never comes to 
church The ’squire has made all his tenants atheists and tithe- 
stealers, while the parson mstructs them every Simday m the 
digmty of his order, and msmuates to them, almost m every sermon, 
that he is a better man than his patron In short, matters are come 
to such an extremity, that the ’squire has not said his prayers 
either m pubhc or private this half year, and that the parson 
threatens him, if he does not mend his manners, to pray for him 
m the face of the whole congregation 
Feuds of this nature, though too frequent m the country, are 
very fatal to the ordinary people, who are so used to be dazzled 
with riches, that they pay as much deference to the understandmg 
of a man of an estate, as of a man of learning, and are very hardly 
brought to regard any truth, how important soever it may be, 
that IS preached to them, when they know there are several men of 
five hundred a year who do not b^eve it 

Prom THE SPECTATOR (No II5), 
by Joseph Addison (1672-1719) 
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THE TREATMENT OF CHAPLAINS 

Addtson^s reflections begin from a letter^ supposedly written by a 
chaplain who served ^^an honourable family very regularly at devo- 
tions ” The holy man had been dismissed his post for remaining at 
table for a second course^ one course at dinner being deemed sufficient 
for menials 

The case of this gentleman deserves pity, especially if he loves 
sweetmeats, to which, if I may guess by his letter, he is no enemy 
In the mean time, I have often wondered at the indecency of 
discardmg the hohest man from the table, as soon as the most 
dehcious parts of the entertainment are served up, and could never 
conceive a reason for so absurd a custom Is it because a hquorish 
palate, or a sweet tooth (as they call it,), is not consistent with the 
sanctity of his character^ This is but a triflmg pretence No man 
of the most rigid virtue gives offence by any excesses m plum- 
puddmg or plum-porridge, and that because they are the first 
parts of the dnmer Is there anything that tends to mcitation m 
sweetmeats more than m ordmary dishes^ Certainly not Sugar- 
plums are a very innocent diet, and conserves of a much colder 
nature than our common pickles I have sometimes thought, that 
the ceremony of the chaplam^s flying away from the dessert was 
typical and figurative, to mark out to the company how they ought 
to retire from aU the luscious baits of temptation, and deny their 
appetites the gratifications that are most pleasmg to them, or at 
least to signify, that we ought to stmt ourselves in our most lawful 
satisfactions, and not make our pleasure, but our support, the end 
of eating But most certainly, if such a lesson of temperance had 
be^ necessary at a table, our clergy would have recommended it 
to aU the lay masters of famihes, and not have disturbed other 
men’s tables with such unseasonable examples of abstmence The 
ongmal, therefore, of this barbarous custom, I take to have been 
merely accidental The chaplain retired out of pure complaisance, 
to make room for the removal of the dishes, or possibly for the 
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ranging of the dessert This by degrees grew into duty^ till at length, 
as the fashion improved, the good man found himself cut off &om 
the third part of the entertainment, and if the arrogance of the 
patron goes on, it is not impossible, but, m the next generation, 
he may see himself reduced to the tithe, or tenth dish of the table, 
a suflScient caution not to part with any privilege we are once 
possessed of It was usual for the priest, m old times, to feast upon 
the sacrifice, nay, the honey-cake, while the hungry laity looked 
upon him with great devotion, or, as the late Lord Rochester 
descnbes it m a hvely maimer, 

‘‘And while the priest did eat, the people stared 

At present the custom is mverted, the laity feast, while the 
priest stands by as an humble spectator This necessarily puts the 
good man upon makmg great ravages on all the dishes that stand 
near him, and distmgmshmg himself by voraaousness of appetite, 
as knowmg that his time is short I would fam ask these stiff- 
necked patrons, whether they would not take it ill of a chaplain 
that, m his grace after meat, should return thanks for the whole 
entertainment, with an exception to the dessert? And yet I cannot 
but think, that in such a proceedmg he would but deal with them 
as they deserved What would a Roman Cathohc pnest think, 
who is always helped first, and placed next the ladies, should he 
see a clergyman givmg his company the shp at the first appearance 
of the tarts or sweetmeats^ Would not he beheve that he had the 
same antipathy to a candied orange, or a piece of puff paste, as 
some have to a Cheshire cheese, or a breast of mutton? Yet to so 
ndiculous a height is this foohsh custom grown, that even the 
Christmas pie, which in its very nature is a kmd of consecrated 
cate, and a badge of distmction, is often forbidden to the Drmd 
of the family Strange* that a sirlom of beef, whether boiled or 
roasted, when entire, is exposed to his utmost depredations and 
masions, but if minced mto small pieces, and tossed up with 
plums and sugar, changes its property, and, forsooth, is meat for 
his master 

In this case I know not which to censure, the patron or the 
chaplam, the msolence of power, or the abjectness of dependence 
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For my own part, I have often blushed to see a gentleman, whom 
I know to have much more wit and leammg than ms^elf, and 
who was bred up with me at the Umversity upon the same foot 
of a hberal education, treated m such an ignommious manner, and 
sunk beneath those of his own rank, by reason of that charaaer 
which ought to brmg him honour This deters men of generous 
mmds from placang themselves m such a station of hfe, and by 
that means frequently excludes persons of quahty from the im- 
proving and agreeable conversation of a learned and obseqmous 
friend 

Mr Oldham lets us know, that he was afl&ighted from the 
thought of such an employment, by the scandalous sort of treatment 
which often accompames it 

“Some think themselves exalted to the sky. 

If they hght m some noble femily 
Diet, an horse, and thirty pounds a year, 

Besi^ the advantage of his Lordship’s ear, 

The aedit of the busmess, and the state, 

Are things that m a youngster’s sense sound great 
Little the unexperienced wretch does know, 

What slavery he oft must undergo. 

Who though m silken scarf and cassock drest, 

Wears but a gayer hvery at best 

When dinner c^, the implement must wait 

Wnh holy words to consecrate the meat. 

But hold It for a ftivour seldom known. 

If he be deign’d the honour to sit down. 

Soon as the tarts appear. Sir Crape, withdraw, 

Those damties are not for a spintual maw 
Observe your distance, and be sure to stand 
Hard by the astan with your cap m hand 
There for diversion you may pick your teeth. 

Till the kmd voider comes for your rehrf 
Let others who such meannesses can brook^ 

Strike countenance to every great man’s look, 

I rate my freedom higher ” 
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This author’s raillery is the raillery of a fiiendj and does not 
turn the sacred order into ridiculej but is a just censure on such 
persons as take advantage from the necessities of a man of merit, 
to impose on him hardships that are by no means smtable to the 
digmty of his profession 

From THE TATLER (No 255), by 
Joseph Addison (1672-1719) 
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SUCCOUR FOR THE INNOCENT 

Virtue RezoardeiT^ zoos Samuel Rxchardsorfs unconsciously 
ironical sul^title for Pamela, the story of a maidservant zoho resisted 
the brutal advances of her master Her rezoard zoas to marry the 
bounder. Imprisoned in a country houses she smuggles a letter to Mr 
Williams^ the curate^ asking if none of the local gentry mil give her 
asylum In his reply ^ the curate sends discouraging news 

I AM sorry to tell you that I have had a repulse firom Lady Jones 
She is concerned at your case, she says, but don’t care to make 
herself enemies I apphed to Lady Dariiford, and told her, m the 
most pathetic manner, your sad story, and shewed her your more 
pathetic letter I found her well-disposed, but she would advise 
with Sir Simon, who is not a man of an extraordinary character 
for virtue, but he said to his lady, m my presence, ‘‘Why, what is 
all this, my dear, but that our n^ghbour has a namd to his mother’s 
waitmg-maid* And if he takes care she wants for nothmg, I don’t 
see any great mjury will be done her He hurts no family by this 
And I think, Mr Wilhams, you, of all men, should not engage m 
this affair, agamst your friend and patron ” He spoke this m so 
determmed a manner, that the lady said no more, and I had only 
to beg that no notice should be taken of the matter, as from me 
I have hmted your case to Air Peters, the mmister of this parish, 
but I am concerned to say, that he imputed selfish views to me, as 
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if I would toalce an interest in your affections by my zeal And when 
I represented the duties of our function, and the like, and protested 
my dismterestedness, he coldly said, I was very good, but was a 
young man, and knew httle of the world And though it was a 
thing to be lamented, yet when he and I should set about to reform 
manktnd m this respect, we should have enough upon our hands, 
for he said, it was too common and &shionable a case to be withstood 
by a private dergjonan or two and then uttered some redecuons 
upon the conduct of the present fathers of the church, m regard 
to the first personages of the realm, as a justification of his coldness 
on this score 

I represented the different circumstances of your affeir, that 
other women hved evilly by their own consent, but to serve you, 
was to save an innocence that had but few examples, I dien shewed 
him your letter 

He said it was prettily vratten he was sorry for you, and that 
your good mtentions ought to be encouraged “But whaV’ said he, 
“would you have me do, Mr Williams^” “Why, suppose. Sir,” 
said I, “you give her shelter m your house with your spouse and 
mece, uU she can get to her fiiends?” “What, and embroil myself 
with a man of Mr B ’s power and fortune' No, not I, I’ll assure 
you' and I would have you consider what you are about Besides, 
she ovras,” contmued he, “that he promises to do honourably 
by her, and her shyness will procure her good terms enough, for 
he IS no covetous nor wicked gentleman, except m this case, and 
’ts what all young gentlemen will do ” 

I am greatly concerned for him, I assure you, but am not dis- 
couraged by tins ill success, let what will come of it^ if I can serve 
you 

I don’t hear as yet that Mr B is coming I am glad of your 
hmt as to that unhappy fellow, John Arnold Somethmg, perhaps, 
will strike out firom that, which may be useful As to your packets, 
if you seal them up, and lay them m the usual place, if you find 
It not suspected, 1 watch an opportumty to convey them, but 
if they are large, you had best be very cautious This evil woman, 
1 find, mistrusts me much 

I just hear, that the gentleman is dying whose hving Mr B has 
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promised me I have almost a scruple to take it, as I am acting $6 
contrary to his desires, but I hope he’ll one day thank me for it 
As to money, don’t think of it a* present Be assured you may 
command all m my power without reserve 

From PAMELA, by Samuel 
Richardson (1689-1761) 
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THE WISE FOOL 

Amused hy the pnggishness of Richardson^s first heroine, Henry 
Fielding began a burlesque in which the hero, Joseph Andrews, supposed 
brother to Pamela, was tempted by his mistress much as his sister 
had been by her master But Joseph Andrews grea; beyond its author^ s 
designs, chiefly hy the antics of Parson Adams, who takes over the 
story Beginning as a mere figure of fun, he is transformed hy his 
humourless but chivalrous humanity into an angel of light 

OF MR ABRAHAM ADAMS THE CURATE 

Mr Abraham Adams was an excellent scholar He was a perfect 
master of the Greek and Latin languages, to which he added a 
great share of knowledge in the Oriental tongues, and could read 
and translate French, Itahan, and Spamsh He had apphed many 
years to the most severe study, and had treasured up a fund of 
learmng rarely to be met with m a umversity He was, besides, a 
man of good sense, good parts, and good namre, but was at the 
same time as entirely ignorant of the ways of this world as an infant 
just entered mto it could possibly be As he had never any mtention 
to deceive, so he never suspected such a design in others He was 
generous, friendly, and brave to an excess, but simphcity was 
his charactensnck he did, no more than Mr Colley Cibber, 
apprehend any such passions as mahce and envy to exist m man- 
kmd, which was mdeed less remarkable m a country parson than 
m a gentleman who hath passed his life behmd &e scenes, — a 
place which hath been seldom thought the school of innocence, and 
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where a very little observation would have convinced the great 
apologist that those passions have a real existence m the human mmd 
His virtue, and his other qiiahfications, as they rendered him 
equal to his office, so they made him an agreeable and valuable 
compamon, and had so much endeared and well recommended 
him to a bishop, that at the age of fifty he was provided with a 
handsome income of twenty-three pounds a year, which, however, 
he could not make any great figure with, because he lived m a 
dear country, and was a httle encumbered with a wife and six 
children 


PARSON ADAMS HAS AMPLE SECURITY 

Joseph had rose pretty early this mornmg, but, though his 
wounds were far from direatenmg any danger, he was so sore 
with the bruises, that it was impossible for him to think of under- 
takmg a journey yet, Mr Adams, therefore, whose stock was visibly 
decreased with fhe expenses of supper and breakfast, and which 
could not survive that day^s scormg, began to consider how it 
was possible to recrmt it At last he cned, “He had luckily hit on 
a sure method, and, though it would obhge him to return himself 
home together with Joseph, it mattered not much ’’ He then sent 
for Tow-wouse, and, takmg him mto another room, told him “he 
wanted to borrow three gumeas, for which he would put ample 
security mto his hands ” Tow-wouse, who expected a watch, or 
rmg, or something of double the value, answered, “He believed he 
could furmsh him Upon which Adams, pomtmg to his saddle-bag, 
told him, with a face and voice full of solemnity, “that there were 
m that bag no less than nme volumes of manuscript sermons, as 
well worth a hundred pounds as a shilling was worth twelve pence, 
and that he would deposit one of the volumes m his hands by 
way of pledge, not doubtmg but that he would have the honesty 
to return it on his repayment of the money, for otherwise he must 
be a very great loser, seemg that every volume would at least bring 
him ten pounds, as he had been informed by a neighbourmg 
clergyman m the country, for,^^ said he, “as to my own part, havmg 
never yet dealt m prmtmg, I do not pretend to ascertam the exact 
value of such thmgs ” 
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Tow-wouse, who was a little surprised at the pawn, said (and 
not without some truth)^ “That he was no judge of the price of 
such kind of goods, and as for money, he really was very short ’’ 
Adams answered, “Certainly he would not scruple to lend him 
three gumeas on what was undoubtedly worth at least ten” 
The landlord rephed, “He did not beheve he had so much money 
in the house, and besides, he was to make up a sum He was very 
confident the books were of much higher value, and heartily sorry 
It did not suit him” He then cried out, “Coming sir*” though 
nobody called, and ran downstairs without any fear of breaking 
his neck 

Poor Adams was extremely dejected at this disappomtment, nor 
knew he what further stratagem to try He immediately apphed 
to his pipe, his constant friend and comfort m his affiictions, and, 
leamng over the rails, he devoted himself to meditation, assisted 
by the mspinng fumes of tobacco 

He had on a mghtcap drawn over his wig, and a short greatcoat, 
which half covered his cassock — a dress which, added to some- 
thmg comical enough m his coimtenance, composed a figure likely 
to attract the eyes of those who were not over given to observa- 
tion • 


PARSON ADAMS AROUSES SUSPiaON 

They now sat cheerfully round the fire, nil the master of the 
house, havmg surveyed his guests, and conceivmg that the cassock, 
which, havmg fallen down, appeared under Adams’s greatcoat, 
and the shabby hvery on Joseph Andrews, did not well suit with 
the familiar ity between them, began to entertam some suspicions 
not much to their advantage addressmg himself therefore to 
Adams, he said, “He perceived he was a clergyman by his dress, 
and supposed that honest man was his footman ” “Sir,” answered 
Adams, “I am a clergyman at your service, but as to that young 
man, whom you have nghdy termed honest, he is at present m 
nobody’s service, he never hved m any other family than that of 
Lady Booby, from whence he was discharged, I assure you, for 
no crime ” Joseph said, “He did not wonder the gentleman was 
surprised to see one of Mr Adams’s character condescend to so 
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much goodness 'with a poor man ” — ^“Child,” said Adams, “I 
should be ashamed of my doth if I thought a poor man, who is 
honest, below my notice or my familianty I know not how those 
who think otherwise can profess themsel'ves followers and servants 
of Him who made no distinction, unless, peradventure, by preferrmg 
the poor to the nch — Sir,” said he, addressing himself to the 
gentleman, “these two poor young people are my parishioners, and 
I look on them and love them as my children There is somethmg 
gingiilar enough m their history, but I have not now time to recount 
it ” The master of the house, notwithstandmg the simphaty which 
discovered itself m Adams, teew too much of the world to give a 
hasty behef to professions He was not yet quite certam that Adams 
had any more of the clergyman m him than his cassock To try 
him therefore further, he asked him, “If Mr Pope had latdy 
pubhshed anything new^” Adams answered, “He had heard great 
commendations of that poet, but that he had never read nor knew 
any of his works ” — “Ho' ho'” says the gentleman to himself, 
“have I caught you^ What'” said he, “have you never seen his 
Homer’” Adams answered, “he had never read any translation 
of the dassicks ” “Why, truly,” reply’d the gentleman, “there is 
a digmty m the Greek language which I think no modem tongue 
can reach ” — “Do you understand Greek, sir’” said Adams hastily 
“A htde, sir,” answered the gentleman “Do you know, sir, 
ayd Adtens, "where I can buy an iEschylus’ an unlucky 
nusfortune latdy happened to mine ” 

PARSON ADAMS AND LADY BOOBY 

“But, Sir, our poor is numerous enough already, I will have no 
more vagabonds settled here” — "Madam,” says Adams, “your 
lad3rship is offended with me, I protest, without any reason This 
couple were desirous to consummate long ago, and I dissuaded 
them from it, nay, I may venture to say, I beheve I was the sole 
cause of then: drying it ” — ^“Well,” says she, “and you did very 
wisdy and honestly too, notwithstanding she is the greatest beauty 
m the parish” — “And now, madam,” continued he, “I only 
perform my office to Mr Joseph” — ^“Pray, don’t mister such 
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fellows to me,” cries tie lady ^^He,” said tie parson, “with the 
consent of Fanny, before my face, put in the banns” “Yes,” 
answered the lady, “I suppose the slut is forward enough, Shpslop 
teEs me how her head runs upon fellows, that is one of her beauties, 
I suppose But if they have put m the baims, I desire you will 
pubhsh them no more without my orders” — “Madam,” ones 
Adams, “if any one puts m a sufficient caution, and assigns a 
proper reason agamst them, I am wilhng to surcease” — “I tell 
you a reason,” says she “he is a vagabond, and he shaE not settle 
here, and brmg a nest of beggars into the parish, it wiU make us 
but htde amends that they wiU be beauties ” — ^“Madam,” answered 
Adams, “with the utmost submission to your ladyship, I have 
been informed by lawyer Scout that any person who serves a year 
gams a settlement m the parish where he serves ” — “Lawyer 
Scout,” rephed the lady, “is an impudent coxcomb, I wiE have 
no lawyer Scout mterfere with me I repeat to you agam, I will 
have no more mcumbrances brought on us so I desire you wdl 
proceed no farther” — “Madam,” returned Adams, “I would 
obey yout ladyship m everythmg that is lawful, but surely the 
parties bemg poor is no reason agamst their marrymg God forbid 
there should be any such law^ The poor have htde share enough of 
this world already, it would be barbarous mdeed to deny them 
the common privileges and innocent enjo3mients which nature 
mdulges to the animal creation ” — ^“Smce you -understand yourself 
no better,” cries the lady, “nor the respect due from such as you 
to a woman of my distmction, than to affront my ears by such loose 
discourse, I shall mention but one short word, it is my orders to 
you that you pubhsh these banns no more, and if you dare, I will 
recommend it to your master, the doctor, to discard you from his 
service I will, sir, notwithstandmg your poor family, and then you 
and the greatest beauty m the parish may go and beg together ” 
— “Madam,” answered Adams, “I know not what your ladyship 
means by ffie terms master and service I am m the service of a 
Master who will never discard me for domg my duty, and if the 
doctor (for mdeed I have never been able to pay for a hcence) 
thinks proper to turn me from my cure, God provide me, 
I hope, another At least, my family, as w^ as myself, have hands; 
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and He will prosper, I doubt not, our endeavours to get our bread 
honestly with them Whilst my consaence is pure, I shall never 
fear what man can do unto me”— “I condemn my humihty,” 
said the lady, “for demeaning myself to converse with you so long 
I shall take other measures, for I see you are a confederate with 
them But the sooner you leave me the better, and I shall give 
orders that my doors may no longer be open to you I will suffer 
no parsons who run about the country with beauties to be enter- 
tamed here” — “Madam,” said Adams, “I shall enter mto no 
persons’ doors agamst their will, but I am assured, when you have 
enquired farther mto this matter, you will applaud, not blame, my 
proceeding, and so I humbly take my leave ” which he did with 
many bows, or at least many attempts at a bow 

From JOSEPH ANDREWS, by 
Henry Fielding (1707-1754) 
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HINDRANCE TO PREFERMENT 

Of Mr John Pomfret nothing is known but foom a slight and 
confused account prefixed to his poems by a nameless friend, who 
relates that he was the son of the Rev Mr Pomfret, vicar of Luton 
m Bedfordshire, that he was bred at Cambndge, entered mto 
orders, and was rector of Malden m Bedfordshire, and might have 
risen m the Church, but that when he apphed to Dr Compton, 
Bishop of London, for msutution to a hvmg of considerable value, 
to which he had been presented, he foimd a troublesome obstruc- 
tion raised by a mahcious mterpretation of some passage m his 
Choice^ from which it was inferred that he considered happmess 
as more likely to be found m the company of a mistress than of 
a wife 

This reproach was easily obhterated for it had happened to 
Fomfoet as to all other men who plan schemes of life, he had 
departed foom his purpose, and was then mamed 
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The mahce of his enemies had, however, a very fatal consequence; 
the delay constramed his attendance m London, where he caught 
the small-pox, and died in 1703, m the thirty-sixth year of his age 

From LIVES of the English poets, 
by Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) 
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THE MERITS OF DR WATTS 

He was one of the first authors that taught the Dissenters to court 
attention by the graces of language Whatever they had among 
them before, whether of leammg or acuteness, was commonly 
obscured and blunted by coarseness and inelegance of style He 
showed them that zeal and purity might be expressed and forced 
by pohshed diction 

He contmued to the end of his life the teacher of a congregation, 
and no reader of his works can doubt his fidehty or dihgence 
In the pulpit, though his low stature, which very htde exceeded 
five feet, graced him with no advantages of appearance, yet the 
gravity and propriety of his utterance made his discourses very 
efficacious I once mentioned the reputation which Mr Foster 
had gamed by his proper dehvery to my fnend Dr Hawkesworth, 
who told me that m the art of pronunaation he was far mfenor 
to Dr Watts 

Such was his flow of thoughts, and such his promptitude of 
language, that m the latter part of his life he did not precompose 
his cursory sermons, but havmg adjusted the heads, and sketched 
out some particulars, trusted for success to his extemporary powers 
He did not endeavour to assist his eloquence by any gesticulations, 
for, as no corporeal actions have any correspondence with theological 
truth, he did not see how they could enforce it 
At the conclusion of weighty sentences he gave time, by a short 
pause, for the proper impression 
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To stated and public instruction he added familiar visits and 
personal application, and was careful to improve the opportumties 
which conversation offered of diffusing and increasmg the influence 
of rehgion 

By his natural temper he was quick of resentment, but by his 
estabhshed and habitual practice he was gentle, modest and 
inoffensive His tenderness appeared m his attention to children 
and to the poor To the poor, while he hved m the family of his 
friend, he allowed the third part of his annual revenue, though 
the whole was not a hundred a year, and for children he con- 
descended to lay aside the scholar, the philosopher, and the wit, 
to write httle poems of devotion, and systems of mstruction, 
adapted to their wants and capacities, from the dawn of reason 
through Its gradations of advance m the mornmg of hfe Every man 
acquamted with the common prmaples of human action will look 
witib veneration on the writer who is at one time combatmg Locke, 
and at another makmg a catechism for children m their fourth year 
A voluntary descent from the digmty of science is perhaps the 
hardest lesson that humihty can teach 

From LIVES of the English poets, 
by Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) 
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PARSON YORICK 

He was as mercurial and sublimated a composition— as heterochte 

a creature in all his declensions ^with as much hfe and whim, 

and gaite de ccsur about him, as the kmdhest climate could have 
engendered and put together With all this sail, poor Yorick carried 
not one ounce of ballast, he was utterly impractised m the world, 
and, at the age of twenty-six, knew just about as well how to steer 
his course m it as a rompmg, unsuspiaous girl of thirteen so that 
upon his first setting out, the bnsk gale of his spints, as you will 
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imagine, ran him foul ten times m a day of somebody’s tacklmg, 
and as tht grave and more slow-paced were oftenest m his way,^ — 
you may likewise imagme it was with such he had generally the 
ill-luck to get the most entangled For aught I know, there might 

be some mixture of unlucky wit at the bottom of such fracas 

for, to speak the truth, Yonck had an mvmcible dislike and opposi- 
tion m his nature to gravity, — ^not to gravity as such — ^for, where 
gravity was wanted, he would be the most grave or serious of mortal 
men for days and weeks together, — ^but he was an enemy to the 
affectation of it, and declared open war agamst it only as it appeared 
a cloak for ignorance or for folly and then, whenever it fell m his 
way, however sheltered and protected, he seldom gave it much 
quarter 

Somemnes, m his wild way of talkmg, he would say that Gravity 
was an arrant scoundrel, and he would add — of the most dangerous 
kmd too,— because a sly one — ^and that, he venly beheved, more 
honest, well-meanmg people were bubbled out of their goods and 
money by it m one twelve-month than by pocket-pickmg and 
shop-hffang m seven In the naked temper which a merry heart 
discovered, he would say there was no danger — ^but to itself — 
whereas the very essence of gravity was design, and consequently 
deceit — ^it was a taught tnck to gam credit of the world for more 
sense and knowledge than a man was worth, and that, with all its 
pretensions,— It was no better, but often worse, than what a French 
wit had long ago defined it, — vtz , A mysterious carriage of the body 
to cover the defects of the mind^ — ^which defimtion of gravity, Yonck, 
with great imprudence, would say deserved to be written m letters 
of gold 

But, m plam truth, he was a man unhackneyed and unpractised 
m the world, and was altogether as mdiscreet and foohsh on every 
other subject of discourse where pohcy is wont to impress restramt 
Yonck had no impression but one, and that was what arose from 
the nature of the deed spoken of, which impression he would usually 
translate mto plain Enghsh, without any penphrasis, — ^and too 
oft without much distmction of either person, tune, or place, — ^so 
that when mention was made of a pitiful or an ungenerous pro- 
ceeding ^he never gave himself a moment’s time to reflect who 
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was the hero of the piece, ^what his station, or how far he 

had power to hurt him hereafter, ^but if it was a dirty action,— 

without more ado, — ^The man was a dirty fdlow, — and so on 
And as his comments had usually the ill fate to be terminated either 
m a Sow mot, or to be enhvened throughout with some drollery or 
humour of expression, it gave wings to Yonck’s mdisaetion In a 
word, though he never sought, yet, at the same tune, as he seldom 
shunned, occasions of saying what came uppermost, and without 

much ceremony ^he had but too many temptations m life of 

scattenng his wit and his humour, his gibes and his jests, about 
btm ^They were not lost for want of gathermg 


It was Yonck’s custom, which I suppose a general one with 
those of his profession, on the first leaf of every sermon which he 
composed, to chromde down the time, the place, and the occasion 
of Its bemg preached to this, he was ever wont to add some short 
comment or stricture upon the sermon itself, — seldom, mdeed, 
much to Its credit — ^For mstance, “This sermon upon the Jewish 
dispensation, — I don’t like it at all, — ^though I own there is a world 
of water-landish knowledge m it,— but ’tis all tntical, and most 
tntically put together — ^This is but a flimsy kmd of composition 
What was m my head whm I made it? 

— NB “The excellency of this text is that it wifl suit any 
sermon, — and of this sermon, that it will suit any text 

“For this sermon I shall be hanged, — ^for I have stolen the 

greatest part of it Doctor Paidagunes found me out ^^Set a 
thief to catch a thief” 

On the back of half a dozen I find wntten. So, so — and no more, 
— ^and upon a couple, moderato, by which, as far as one may gather 
from Altem’s Itdian Dictionary, — ^but'mostly firom the authonty 
df a piece of green whipcord, which seemed to have been the 
unravellii^ of Yoridds whip-lash, with which he has left us the 
two sermons marked Moderato, and the half dozen of So so, tied 
fest together m one bundle by themsdves, one may safely suppose > 
he meant pretty nearly the same thing 
There is but one difficulty m the way of this conjecture^ which 
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IS this, that the moderatos are five times better than the so soS :, — 
show ten times more knowledge of the human heart, — ^have seventy 
times more wit and spirit m them, — (and, to rise properly in my 
dimax) — discover a thousand times more gemus, — ^and, to crown 
all, are in fin itely more entertaining than those tied up with them — 
for which reason, whenever Yorick’s dramatic sermons are offered 
to the world, though I shall adimt but one out of the whole number 
of the so sosy I shall, nevertheless, adventure to pomt the two 
moderatos without any sort of scruple 

What Yorick could mean by the words lentamentey — tenuUy — 
gravcy and sometimes adagiOy — ^as apphed to theologicd composi- 
tions, and with which he has characterised some of these sermons, 
I dare not venture to guess I am more puzzled still upon finding 
a V octavo altat upon onty— Con strepito upon the back of another, — 
Sctcilhana upon a third, — Alla capella upon a fourth, — Con V arco 
upon xbiSy—Senza V arco upon that— All I know is that they are 
musical terms, and have a meaning, — ^and, as he was a musical 
man, I will make no doubt but that, by some quaint apphcation of 
such metaphors to the compositions m hand, they impressed very 
distmct ideas of their several characters upon his fancy, — ^whatever 
they may do upon that of others 

Amongst these, there is that particular sermon which has unac- 
countably led me mto this digression, — ^The funeral sermon upon 
poor Le Fevre, wrote out very fairly, as if from a hasty copy — I 
take notice of it the more because it seems to have been his favourite 
composition — It is upon mortahty, and is tied length-ways and 
cross-ways with a yam thrumb, and then rolled up and twisted 
round with a half-sheet of dirty blue paper, which seems to have 
been once the cast cover of a general review, which to this day 
smells hombly of horse-dmgs — ^Whether these marks of humiha- 
non were designed, — I something doubt, — ^because at the end of 
the sermon (and not at the beginmng of it) — ^very different from 
his way of treating the rest, he had wrote Bravof 

— ^Though not very offensively, — ^for it was at two mches, at 
least, and a half’s distance from and below the condudmg hne of 
the sermon, at the very extremity of the page, and m that right-hand 
comer of it which, you know, is generally covered with your thumb, 
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and, to do it justice, it is wrote besides with a crow’s quill, so faintly, 
in a small Itahan hand, as scarcely to sohcit the eye towards the 
place, whether your thumb is there or not, — so that, from the 
manner of tU it stands half excused, and bemg wrote, moreover, 
with very pale ink, diluted almost to nothing, — ’tis more like a 
ntratto of the shadow of Vamty than of Vanity herself— of the 
two, resembhng rather a famt thought of transient applause, 
secretly stirrmg up m the heart of the composer, than a gross 
mark of it, coarsely obtruded upon the world 
With all these extenuations, I am aware that, m publishing this, 
I do no service to Yorick’s character as a modest man — ^but all 
men have their failmgs* and what lessens this still farther, and 
almost wipes it away, is this, — ^that the word was struck through 
some time afterwards (as appears from a different tmt of the ink) 
with a hne quite across it, m this manner, Bravo, as if he had 
retracted, or was ashamed of the opimon he had once entertamed 
of It 

From TRISTRAM SHANDY, by 
Laurence Sterne (1713-68) 


28 

THE CLERICAL NATURALIST 

There is a wonderful spirit of soaahty m the brute creation, 
mdependent of sexual attachment the congregation of gregarious 
birds m the wmter is a remarkable mstance 
Many horses, though qmet with company, will not stay one 
mmute m a field by themselves the strongest fences caimot restram 
them My neighbour’s horse will not only not stay by himself 
abroad, but he will not bear to be left alone m a strange stable 
without discovermg the utmost impatience, and endeavourmg to 
break the rack and manger with his fore feet He has been known 
to leap out at a stable wmdow, through which dung was thrown, 
after company and yet m oAer respects is remarkably quiet 
Oxen and cows will not fatten by themselves, but will neglect the 
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finest pasture that is not recommended by society It would be 
needless to mstance sheep, which constantly flock together 
But this propensity seems not to be corded to ammals of the 
same species, for we know a doe, still ahve, that was brought up 
from a htde fawn with a dairy of cows, with them it goes a-field, 
and with them it returns to the yard The dogs of the house take 
no notice of this deer, bemg used to her, but, if strange dogs come 
by, a chase ensues, while the master smiles to see his favourite 
securely leadmg her pursuers over hedge, or gate, or stile, tiU she 
returns to the cows, who with fierce lowmgs and menacmg horns, 
drive the assailants quite out of the pasture 
Even great disparity of kmd and size does not always prevent 
social advances and mutual fellowship For a very mteUigent and 
observant person has assured me, that m the former part of his 
life, keepmg but one horse, he happened also on a time to have 
but one sohtary hen These two mcongruous ammals spent much 
of their time together in a lonely orchard, where they saw no 
creature but each other By degrees an apparent regard began to 
take place between these two sequestered mdmduals The fowl 
would approach the quadruped with notes of complacency, rubbmg 
herself gently agamst his legs, while the horse would look down 
with satisfaction, and move with the greatest caution and circum- 
spection, lest he should trample on his dimmutive compamon 
Thus, by mutual good oflSces, each seemed to console the vacant 
hours of the other so that j^ton, when he puts the followmg 
sentiment m the mouth of Adam, seems to be somewhat mistaken — 

‘‘Much less can bird with beast, or fish with fowl. 

So well converse, nor with the ox the ape ” 

From NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, 
by Gilbert White (1720-93) 
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29 

TUTORS TO A GENIUS 


Entering Magdalen College Oxford at the age of fifteen ^^mth a stock 
of erudition that might have puzzled a doctor^ and a degree of ignorance 
of which a schoolboy would have been ashamed/^ Edward Gibbon 
was astonished by the easy indulgence of his Anglican tutors 

The fellows or monks of my time were decent easy men, who 
supinely enjoyed the gifts of the founder, their days were filled 
by a series of uniform employments, the chapel and the hall, the 
coflfee-house and the common room, till they retired, weary and 
well satisfied, to a long slumber From the toil of readmg, or 
thinkmg, or writmg, they had absolved their conscience, and the 
first shoots of leammg and mgenmty withered on the ground, 
without yieldmg any fruits to the owners or the pubhc As a gentle- 
man-commoner, I was admitted to the soaety of the fellows, and 
fondly expected that some questions of hterature would be the 
amusmg and mstructive topics of their discourse Their conversa- 
tion stagnated in a round of college busmess, Tory pohtics, personal 
anecdotes, and private scandal their dull and deep potations 
excused the brisk mtemperance of youth and their constitutional 
toasts were not expressive of the most hvely loyalty for the house 
of Hanover 


The first tutor mto whose hands I was resigned appears to have 
been one of the best of the tnbe Dr Waldegrave was a learned 
and pious man, of a mild disposition, strict morals, and abstemious 
hfe, who seldom mmgled m the pohtics or the jolhty of the college 
But his knowledge of the world was confined to the Umversity, 
his leammg was of the last, rather than of the present age, his 
temper was indolent, his faculties, which were not of the first rate, 
had been relaxed by the climate, and he was satisfied, like his 
fellows, with the shght and superfiaal discharge of an important 
trust As soon as my tutor had sounded the insufiiciency of his 
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disdple in school-learning, he proposed that we should read every 
morning from ten to eleven the comedies of Terence The sum of 
my improvement m the Umversity of Oxford is confined to three 
or four Latm plays, and even the study of an elegant classic, which 
might have been illustrated by a comparison of ancient and modem 
theatres, was reduced to a dry and hteral mterpretation of the 
author^s text Durmg the first weeks I constantly attended these 
lessons m my tutor’s room, but as they appeared equally devoid of 
profit and pleasure, I was once tempted to try the experiment of a 
formal apology The apology was accepted with a smile I repeated 
the offence with less ceremony, the excuse was admitted with the 
same mdulgence the shghtest motive of lazmess or indisposinon, 
the most triflmg avocation at home or abroad, was allowed as a 
worthy impediment, nor did my tutor appear consaous of my 
absence or neglect Had the hour of lecture been constantly filled, 
a smgle hour was a small portion of my academic leisure No plan 
of study was recommended for my use, no exercises were prescribed 
for his inspection, and, at the most preaous season of youth, whole 
days and weeks were suffered to elapse without labour or amuse- 
ment, without advice or account 


After the departure of Dr Waldegrave, I was transferred, with 
his other pupils, to his academical heir, whose hterary character 
did not command the respect of the college Dr well remem- 

bered that he had a salary to receive, and only forgot that he had 
a duty to perform Instead of gmding the studies, and watching 
over the behaviour of his disaple, I was never summoned to attend 
even the ceremony of a lecture, and, exceptmg one voluntary visit 
to his rooms, durmg the eight months of his titular office, the tutor 
and pupil hved m the same college as strangers to each other 
The want of experience, of advice, and of occupation, soon betrayed 
me mto some improprieties of conduct, ill-chosen company, late 
hours, and mconsiderate expense My growmg debts might be 
secret, but my frequent absence was visible and scandalous and a 
tour to Bath, a visit mto Budonghamshire, and four excursions 
to London m the same wmter, were costly and dangerous frohcs 
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They were, indeed, without a meaning, as without an excuse The 
irksomeness of a cloistered life repeatedly tempted me to wander, 
but my chief pleasure was that of travelling, and I was too young 
and bashful to enjoy, like a manly Oxoman m town, the pleasures 
of London In all these excursions I eloped from Oxford, I returned 
to college, m a few days I eloped again, as if I had been an mdepen- 
dent stranger m a hired lodging, without once heanng the voice of 
admomtion, without once feeling the hand of control Yet my tune 
was losli my expenses were multiphed, my behaviour abroad was 
unknown, folly as well as vice should have awakened the attention 
of my supenors, and my tender years would have justified a more 
than ordinary degree of restramt and disaplme 
It might at least be expected that an ecclesiastical school should 
mculcate the orthodox prmaples of rdigion But our venerable 
mother had contnved to mute the opposite extremes of bigotry 
and mdifference an heretic, or unbehever was a monster m her 
eyes, but she was always, or often, or sometimes, remiss m the 
spintual education of her own children Accordmg to the stamtes 
of the Umversity, every student, before he is matnculated, must 
subsaibe his assent to the thirty-mne articles of the Church of 
England, which are signed by more than read, and read by more 
than beheve them My msuflfiaent age excused me, however, from 
the immediate performance of this legal ceremony, and the Vice- 
Chancellor directed me to return, as soon as I should have accom- 
phshed my fifteenth year, recommending me, m the meanwhile 
to the instrucuon of my college My college forgot to instruct I 
forgot to return, and was myself forgotten by the first magistrate 
of the Umversity Without a single lecture, ei&er pubhc or pnvate, 
either Christian or Protestant, without any academical subscnpnon, 
without any episcopal confinnation, I was left by the dim hght 
of my catechism to grope my way to the chapel and commumon- 
table, where I was admitted, wiAout a question, how fer, or by 
what means, I might be qualified to receive the Sacrament 

From AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by 

Edward Gibbon (1737-94) 
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30 

SPIRITUAL CONSOLATION 


Pressed into the Navy^ Roderick Random ts stricken with a bilious 
fever while sailing in the Thimder in the West Indies 

When my distemper was at the height^ Morgan thought my case 
desperate, and, after having apphed a bhster to the nape of my 
neck, squeezed my hand, biddmg me, with a woeful countenance, 
recommend myself to Got and my Rete^er, then takmg his leave, 
desired the chaplam to come and admimster some spiritual consola- 
tion to me, but before he arrived, I made shift to rid myself of the 
troublesome apphcation the Welshman had bestowed on my back 
The parson havmg felt my pulse, mquired mto the nature of my 
complaints, hemmed a htde, and began thus ‘‘Mr Random, God 
out of his infimte mercy hath been pleased to visit you with a 
dreadful distemper, the issue of which no man knows You may 
be permitted to recover, and hve many days on the face of the 
earth, and, which is more probable, you maybe taken away and cut 
off m the flower of your youth It is mcumbent on you, therefore, 
to prepare for the great change, by repentmg smcerely of your 
sms, of this there cannot be a greater sign, than an mgenuous 
confession, which I conjure you to make, without hesitation or 
mental reservation, and when I am convmced of your smcenty, 
I will then give you such comfort as the situation of your soul will 
admit of Without doubt, you have been guilty of numberless 
transgressions to which youth is subject^ as swearmg, drunkenness, 
whoredom, and adultery, tell me, therefore, without reserve, the 
particulars of each, especially the last, that I may be acquamted 
with the true state of your consaence for no physicians will pre- 
scribe for his patient until he knows the circumstances of his 
disease ” As I was not under any apprehensions of death, I could 
not help s miling at the chaplam^s mqmsitive remonstrance, which 
I told him savoured more of the Roman than of the Protestant 
dmrch, m recommendmg auricular confession, a thmg, m my 
opimon, not at all necessary to salvation, and which, for that reason, 
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I dedmed This reply disconcerted him a httle, however he esplamed 
away his meaning, m makmg learned distmctions between what 
was absolutely necessary, and what was only convenient, then 
proceeded to ask what rehgion I professed I answered, that I 
had not as yet considered the difference of rehgions, consequently, 
had not fixed on any one m particular, but that I was bred a presby- 
tenan At this word the chaplam expressed great astomshment, 
and said he could not apprehend how a presb3rtenan was entitled 
to any post under the Enghsh government Then he asked if I 
had ever received the sacrament, or taken the oaths, to which 
questions I replying m the negative, he held up his hands, assured 
me he could do me no service, wished I nught not be m a state 
of reprobauon, and returned to his messmates, who were makmg 
merry in the ward-room, round a table well stored with bumbo 
and wme 

From RODERICK RANDOM, by Tobias 
George Smollett (1721-71) 


31 

ON THE ENGLISH CLERGY AND 
POPULAR PREACHERS 

It is allowed on all hands, that our English divmes receive a more 
liberal education, and improve that education by frequent study, 
more than any others of this reverend profession m Europe In 
geueral, also, it may be observed, that a greater degree of gentihty 
IS affixed to the character of a student m England than elsewhere, 
by which means our dergy have an opportumly of seemg better 
company while young, and of sooner wearing off those prejudices 
which tihey are apt to imbibe m the best-regolated umvarsities, 
and which may be justly termed the vu^ar errors of the wise 
Yet, with all these advantages, it is very obvious, that the clergy 
are nowhere so little diought of, by the populace, as here, and 
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though our divines are foremost with respect to abihties, yet they 
are found last in the effects of their mimstry, the vulgar, m general, 
appeanng no way impressed with a sense of rehgious duty I am 
not for whimng at the depravity of the tunes, or for endeavourmg 
to pamt a prospect more gloomy than m nature, but certain it is, 
no person who has travelled will contradict me, when I aver, 
that the lower orders of mankmd, m other countnes, testify, on 
every occasion, the profoundest awe of rehgion, while in England 
they are scarcely awakened mto a sense of its duties, even m 
circumstances of the greatest distress 

This dissolute and fearless conduct foreigners are apt to attribute 
to climate and constitution, may not the vulgar bemg pretty much 
neglected m our exhortations from the pulpit, be a conspirmg 
cause? Our divmes seldom stoop to their mean capacities, and they 
who want mstruction most, find least m our rehgious assembhes 

Whatever may become of the higher orders of mankmd, who 
are generally possessed of collateral motives to virtue, the vulgar 
should be particularly regarded, whose behaviour m avil life is 
totally hinged upon their hopes and fears Those who constitute 
the basis of the great fabric of soaety, should be particularly 
regarded, for, m pohcy as architecture, rum is most fatal when it 
begms from &e bottom 

Men of real sense and understandmg prefer a prudent mediocrity 
to a precarious popularity, and fearmg to outdo their duty, leave it 
half done Their discourses from the pulpit are generally dry, 
methodical, and unaffectmg dehvered with the most msipid calm- 
ness, insomuch that should the peaceful preacher hft his head 
over the cushion, which alone he seems to address, he might 
discover his audience, mstead of bemg awakened to remorse, 
actually sleepmg over this methodical and labomred composition 

This method of preachmg is, however, by some called an address 
to reason, and not to the passions, this is styled the makmg of 
converts from conviction, but such are mdifferently acquamted with 
human nature, who are not sensible that men seldom reason about 
their debaucheries till they are committed Reason is but a weak 
antagomst when headlong passion dictates m all such cases we 
should arm one passion agamst another, it is with the human mmd 
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as m nature, from the mixture of two opposites, the result is most 
frequently neutral tranquilhty Those who attempt to reason us 
out of our folhes, begm at the wrong end, smce the attempt naturally 
presupposes us capable of reason, but to be made capable of this, 
IS one great pomt of the cure 

There are but few talents requisite to become a popular preacher, 
for the people are easily pleased, if they perceive any endeavours 
in the orator to please them, the meanest qualifications will work 
this effect if the preacher smcerely sets about it Perhaps htde, 
mdeed very htde more is required than smcenty and assurance, 
and a becommg smcenty is always certam of producmg a becoming 
assurance “Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum tibi ipsi,” is so 
tnte a quotation, that it almost demands an apology to repeat it, 
yet though all allow the justice of the remark, how few do we find 
put It m practice' Our orators, with the most fruity bashfidness, 
seem impressed rather with an awe of their audience, than widi a 
just respea for the truths they are about to dehver they, of all 
professions, seem the most bashful, who have the greatest nght to 
glory m their commission 

From ESSAYS, by Ohver 
Goldsmith (1728-74) 


32 

NOT WITHOUT PRIDE 

The temporal concerns of our family were chiefly committed to 
my wife’s management, as to the spiritual, I took them entirely 
under my own direction The profits of my hvmg, which amounted 
to about thirty-five poimds a-year, I made over to the orphans and 
widows of the clergy of our diocese, for, having a suffiaent fortune 
of my own, I was careless of temporahties, and felt a secret pleasure 
m domg my duty without reward I also set a resolution of keeping 
no curate, and of being acquamted with every man m the pansh, 
exhortmg the married men to temperance and the bachelors to 
matrimony, so that m a few years it was a common saying, that 
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there were three strange wants in Wakefield— a parson wanting 
pride^ young men wantmg wives, and alehouses wanting customers 

Matrimony was always one of my favourite topics, and I wrote 
several sermons to prove its happiness, but there was a pecuhar 
tenet which I made a pomt of supportmg for I mamtamed, with 
Whiston, that it was unlawful for a priest of the church of England, 
after the death of his first wife, to take a second, or, to express it 
m one word, I valued myself upon bemg a strict monogamist 

I was early mitiated mto this important dispute, on which so 
many laborious volumes have been written I pubhshed some tracts 
upon the subject myself, which, as they never sold, I have the 
consolation of thinkmg were read only by the happy Some of 
my friends called this my weak side, but, alas’ titey had not, like 
me, made it the subject of long contemplation The more I reflected 
upon It, the more important it appeared I even went a step beyond 
Whiston in displaymg my prmaples as he had engraven upon his 
wife^s tomb that she was the only wife of Wilham Whiston, so I 
wrote a similar epitaph for my wife, though still hvmg, m which 
I extolled her prudence, economy, and obedience tiU death, and, 
havmg got it copied fair, with an elegant frame, it was placed over 
the chimney-piece, where it answered several very useful purposes 
It admomshed my wife of her duty to me, and my fidehty to her, 
It mspired her with a passion for fame, and constantly put her m 
mmd of her end 

It was thus, perhaps, from hearmg marriage so often recom- 
mended, that my eldest son, just upon leavmg college, fixed his 
affections upon the daughter of a neighbourmg clergyman, who 
was a digmtary in the Church, and m circumstances to give her a 
large fortune, but fortune was her smallest accomphshment Miss 
Arabella Wilmot was allowed by all (except my two daughters) to 
be completely pretty Her youii, hedth, and innocence were still 
heightened by complexion so transparent, and such a happy 
sensibility of look, as even age could not gaze on with indifference 
As Mr Wilmot knew that I could make a very handsome settlement 
on my son, he was not averse to the match, so both famihes hved 
together m all that harmony which generally precedes an expected 
alhance Being convmced, by experience that the days of courtship 
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are the most happy of our lives, I was willmg enough to lengthen 
the period, and the various amusements which the young couple 
every day shared in each other’s company seemed to increase 
their passion We were generally awaked in Ae mornmg by music, 
and on fine days rode a-huntmg The hours between breakfast and 
dinner the ladies devoted to dress and study they usually read a 
page, and then gazed at themselves m the glass, which even philo- 
sophers might own often presented the page of greatest beauty 
At dmner my wife took the lead, for, as she always msisted upon 
carvmg everythmg herself, it bemg her mother’s way, she gave us, 
upon these occasions, the history of every dish When we had 
dmed, to prevent the ladies leaving us, I generally ordered the 
table to be removed, and sometimes, with the music-master’s 
assistance, the girls would give us a very agreeable concert Walkmg 
out, drinking tea, country dances, and forfeits shortened the rest 
of Ae day, without the assistance of cards, as I hated all manner of 
gammg, except backgammon, at which my old friend and I some- 
times took a twopenny hit Nor can I here pass over an ominous 
circumstance that happened the last time we played together, 
I only wanted to flmg a quatre, and yet I threw deuce-ace five times 
runnmg 

Some months were elapsed m this manner, till at last it was 
thought convement to fix a day for the nuptials of the young couple, 
who seemed earnestly to desire it Durmg the preparations for the 
weddmg I need not describe the busy importance of my wife, nor 
the sly looks of my daughters, in fact my attention was fixed on 
another object— the completmg a tract which I mtended shortly 
to pubhsh m defence of my favourite prmciple As I looked upon 
this as a masterpiece, both for argument and style, I could not, m 
the pnde of my heart, avoid showmg it to my old friend Mr Wilmot, 
as I made no doubt of receivmg his approbation but not till too 
late I discovered that he was most violently attached to the contrary 
opimon, and with good reason, for he was at that tune actually 
courting a fourth wife This, as may be expected, produced a 
dispute attended with some acnmony, which threatened to interrupt 
our mtended alhance, but, on the day before that appomted for the 
ceremony, we agreed to discuss the subject at large 
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It was managed with proper spmt on both sides^ he asserted 
that I was heterodox, I retorted the charge, he rephed, and I 
rejoined In the meantime, while the controversy was hottest, I 
was called out by one of my relations, who, with a face of concern, 
advised me to give up the dispute, at least till my son’s weddmg 
was over “How*” cried I, “relmquish the cause of truth, and let 
him be a husband, already dnven to the very verge of absurdity? 
You might as well advise me to give up my fortune as my argu- 
ment ” “Your fortune,” returned my finend, “I am now sorry to 
inform you, is almost nothmg The merchant m town, m whose 
hands your money was lodged, has gone off to avoid a statute of 
bankruptcy, and is thought not to have left a shilling m the pound 
I was unwilhng to shock you or your family with the account till 
after the weddmg, but now it may serve to moderate your warmth 
m the argument, for I suppose your own prudence will enforce 
the necessity of dissemblmg, at least till your son has the yoimg 
lady’s fortune secure ” “Well,” returned I, “if what you tell me 
be true, and I am to be a beggar, it shall never make me a rascal, 
or mduce me to disavow my prmciples I’ll go this moment and 
inform the company of my circumstances, and as for the argument, 
I even here retract my former concessions m the old gentleman’s 
favour, nor will I allow him now to be a husband m any sense of 
the expression ” 

It would be endless to describe the different sensations of both 
families when I divulged the news of our misfortune, but what 
others felt was shght to what the lovers appeared to endure Mr 
Wilmot, who seemed before suffiiaently mclmed to break off the 
match, was by this blow soon determined, one virtue he had m 
perfection, which was prudence — ^too often the only one that is 
left us at seventy-two 

From THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
by Ohver Goldsmith (1728-74)* 
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THE VILLAGE PREACHER 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil’d. 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 

There, where a few tom shmbs the place disclose, 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose, 

A man he was to all the country dear. 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 

Nor e’er had chang’d, nor wish’d to change his place. 
Unskilful he to fewn, or seek for power. 

By doctrmes fashioned to the varying hour. 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise 
His house was known to all the vagrant tram, 

He chid their wanderings, but rehev’d their pam. 

The long remembered beggar was his guest. 

Whose beard descendmg swept his aged breast. 

The rumed spendthrift, now no longer proud. 

Claimed kiiuhred there, and had his claims allowed. 

The broken soldier, kmdly bade to stay. 

Sat by his fire, and talked the mght away. 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, and show’d how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices m their woe. 

Careless their merits, or their feults to scan. 

His pity gave ere chanty began 

Thus to reheve the wretched was his pnde. 

And e’en his failings leaned to Virtue’s side. 

But m his duty prompt at every call. 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt, for all 
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And, as a bird each fond endearment tnes 
To tempt Its new-fledg’d offsprmg to the skies. 

He tned each art, reproved each dull delay. 

Allured to bnghter worlds, and led the way 

Beside the bed where partmg life was layed. 

And sorrow, guilt, and pam, by turns dismay’d. 

The reverend champion stood At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the strugglmg soul. 

Comfort came down the tremblmg wretch to raise. 

And his last faultermg accents whisper’d praise 
At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 

His looks adorned the venerable place. 

Truth &om his hps prevailed wiA double sway. 

And fools, who came to scoff, remamed to pray 
The service past, around the pious man. 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran. 

Even children followed with endearmg wile. 

And plucked his govm, to share the good man’s smile 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest. 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest. 

To them his heart, his love, his grirfs were given. 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven 
As some tall diff, that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Tho’ round its breast the rolhng clouds are spread. 

Eternal sunshme settles on its head 

From THE DESERTED VILLAGE, b 
Ohver Goldsmith (1728-74 
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PARSON WOODFORDE’S TITHE AUDIT 

Parson Woodforde^ Rector of Longemlle %n Norfolk during the latter 
years of the eighteenth century^ began a diary at the age of eighteen^ 
and kept it up for forty-five years It is a fascinating record of the 
everyday occurrences in the life of a bucolic parson^ whose chief pleasures 
were those of the table^ but who was kindly^ unpretentious^ respectable 
{though sometimes a bit larky) and faithful in the discharge ofhts duties 

1799 Decbr I5 Sunday We breakfasted, dined, &c again at 
home Air Dade (my Curate) called on me this Mommg before 
Divme Service, and I paid him, half a Years servmg Weston Church 
for me, due about this time 15 6 o Nancy & her Brother went 
to Church this Aiom’ Air Custance was at Church and he brought 
them home m his Coach but he did not come m Dinner to day, 
Cod-Fish & a Co Ducks rosted Bread given to the Poor at Church 
to day Wheat being very dear 50 Shillings per Coomb 

Decbr 3 Tuesday We breakfasted, dmed, &c agam at home 
The Poor complam of the small Quantity of Bread given to them 
on Sunday at Church almost as much as if they had none given 
Dinner to day. Leg of Aiutton rosted &c Nances Brother took a 
nde this Mormng to Dr Thome’s at AlattishaU, where he dmed 
& spent the Afternoon — ^retumed to Supper &c I was but poorly 
all the whole Day 

Decbr 4 Wednesday Sent Briton this Atom’ to Norwich 
after many thing agamst my Tithe-Audit on Tuesday next — ^he 
returned by Tea-tune Dinner to day, a Hare rosted &c Very 
indifferent & dull all the day. Weather very dull, very dark & very 
enervatmg 

Decbr 5, Thursday Airs Custance with both her Daughters 
made us a long Alormng Visit The two young Ladies looked 
very poorly and very pale Dinner to day, Skaite & a Neck of 
Mutton rosted &c I was something better thank God* this Day 
Sent Ben round the Parish this Mommg to give notice of my 
Tithe-Audit on Tuesday next 
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Decbr 9 Monday We br^kfasted, dmed, &c again at home 
Mr Maynard called on us lius Morning Busy to day m pre- 
paring for my Tithe Audit to Morrow Dinner to day, boiled 
Veal &c 

Decbr 10, Tuesday We breakfasted, dmed, &c agam at home 
This being my Tithe Audit-Day, the following People paid me 
their respective Compositions for Tithe &c for ihe last Year to 
Midiadmas last Stephen Andrews Senr , John Pegg for his Father, 
Michael Andrews, Wilhn Bidewell, John Baker, Thos Reynolds 
Junr , Js Jermyn, J^ Norton, John Girlmg Junr , Willm Howlett, 
Barnard DunneU, John Mann, J” Gulley, Thos Baker, Mary Pratt, 
Charles Cary, Henry Case, John Buck Junr , An Spraggs, Charles 
Hardy, John Hubbard, & J; Heavers I reed of them upon the 
whole about — They dmed & stayed at my House, till abt ii at 
Night & went away then highly pleased I id not see any of them 
the lest disguised Dinner, two Legs of Mutton boiled & Capers, 
Salt-Fish, a Sur-Lom of Beef rested, with plenty of plumb & 
plam Puddings &c Only two Bowls of Punch, four Bottles of Wme 
four Bottles of Rum — eight Lemons, about three Pounds of Sugar, 
and at lest six Gallons of strong Beer besides small My Nephew 
gave them a Song It was the pleasantest & most agreeable Tithe- 
Audit, I ever expenenced Every thing harmomous & agreeable 

Decbr 12, Thursday We breakfasted, dmed, &c agam at home 
Farmer Hugh Bush of this Parish who has been missmg from his 
House ever smee Sunday Afternoon December ist was this 
Mo rning found drowned m a Pond near his House It is supposed 
that he destroyed himself He and Family hved most unhappily 
Dinner to day, boiled Beef &c 

Decbr 13, Fnday We breakfested, dmed &c agam at home 
A Coroner’s Inquest was this Mom’ taken on the Body of the 
kte Farmer Hugh Bush of this Parish by Colls — Coroner — ^their 
Verdict was Lunacy My Servant Ben Leggatt, attended as one 
of the Jurors By all Accounts, his Life was made so unhappy by 
his Wife & Fannly and also by his own bad Actions that his Life 
was miserable Nancy and her Brother dmed and spent the After- 
noon at Weston-House Mr Press Custance there — none besides 
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but their own Family They went & returned m Mr Custance’s 
Coach They came home about 8 o’clock I had for my Dinner 
fryed Beef & Cabbage and a Rabbit rosted &c 
Dec 14^ Saturday We breakfasted, dmed, &c again at home 
Sent Ben this Mommg to Norwich with eight Coomb of Wheat 
to Mr Bloome for which he owes me (as he sent no Cash) the 
Sum of 16 12 o as per his own Note sent back for the same A 
great Pnce, tho’ not so great as it was lately It was a very httle 
time ago up to 50/od pr Coomb Ben returned about 5 o’clock 
this Evenmg Dinner to day, Calfs’ Fry &c 
Dec 15, Sunday We breakfasted, dmed, &c agam at home Mr 
Dade read Prayers & Preached tks Morn’ at Weston-Church 
Sent Ben this Morn’ to Mr Stoughton of Sparham to desire him 
to admimster the H Sacrament at Weston Church on Christmas 
Day or the Simday followmg for Mr Dade, as he is not m Pnests 
Orders, which he very kmdly sent me word that he would do on 
the Sunday after Christmas-Day Dinner to day, a Turkey rosted 
&c My Nephew had a Letter from his Wife by some of Weston 
House Family, 

From THE DIAKY OF A COUNTRY PARSON 
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A MESSENGER OF GRACE 

I VENERATE the man whose heart is warm. 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrme and whose life 
Comadent, exhibit luad proof 
That he is honest m the sacred cause 
To such I render more than mere respect. 

Whose actions say that they respect themselves 
But loose in mords, and m manners vam. 

In conversation frivolous, m dress 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profuse, 
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Frequent in park^ with lady at his side, 

Ambhng and prattling scandal as he goes. 

But rare at home, and never at his books. 

Or with his pen, save when he scrawls a card 
Constant at routs, fanuhar with a round 
Of ladyships, a stranger to the poor. 

Ambitious of preferment for its gold. 

And well prepared by ignorance and sloth. 

By infidehty and love of world. 

To make God’s work a smecure, a slave 
To his own pleasures and his patron’s pnde — 
From such apostles, O ye mitred heads. 

Preserve the Church^ and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn 

Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design 
I would express him simple, grave, smcere. 

In doctrme uncorrupt, in language plam. 

And plam m maimer, decent, solemn, chaste. 

And natural m gesture, much impress’d 
Himself, as consaous of his awful charge. 

And anxious mamly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too, affectionate m look. 

And tender m address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men 
Behold the picture* Is it hke^ — ^Like whom? 

The thmgs that moimt the rostrum with a skip. 
And then skip down agam, pronounce a text. 

Cry hem* and readmg what they never wrote. 

Just fifteen mmutes, huddle up their work, 

And with a well-bred whisper close the scene. 

In man or woman, but far most in man. 

And most of all m man that ministers 
And serves the altar, m my soul I loathe 
All affectation ’Tis my perfect scorn, 
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Object of my implacable disgust 
What^—wdl a man play tncks^ will he indulge 
A silly fond conceit of his fair form 
And just proportions fashionable mien. 

And pretty face, m presence of his God> 

Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes. 

As with the diamond on his lily hand. 

And play his brilhant parts before my eyes 
When I am himgry for the bread of life? 

He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 
His noble ofifice, and, instead of truth, 

Displaymg his own beauty, starves his flock 
Therefore, avaunt* all attitude and stare. 

And start theatric, practised at the glass 

I seek divme simphcity in him 

Who handles things divme, and all beside. 

Though learn’d with labour, and though much admired 
By curious eyes and judgments ill inform’d. 

To me IS odious as the nasal twang 
Heard at conventicle, where worthy men, 

Misled by custom, stram celestial titemes 
Through the press’d nostnl, spectacle-bestrid 

From THE TASK, by Wilham 
Cowper (1731-1800) 
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COUNTRY PARSONS 

The ruinous condition of some of the churches gave me great 
off^(£, and I could not hdp wishing that the honest vicar, instead 
of mdulgmg his gauus for improvements, by enclosmg his goose- 
berry bushes withm a Chmese rail, and converting half an acre 
of his ^ebe-land into a bowhng-^een, would have apphed part of 
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his income to the more laudable purpose of sheltermg his parishion- 
ers from the weather, durmg their attendance on divme service 
It IS no imcommon thmg to see the parsonage house well thatched, 
and in exceeding good repair, while the church perhaps has scarce 
any other roof than the ivy that grows over it The noise of owls, 
bats, and magpies makes the prmapal part of the church music 
m many of these ancient edifices, and the walls, like a large map, 
seem to be portioned out mto capes, seas, and promontories, by 
the various colours by which the damps have stamed them Some- 
times, the foundation bemg too weak to support the steeple any 
longer, it has been expedient to pull down that part of the buildmg, 
and to hang the bells under a wooden shed on the grotmd beside 
It This is the case m a parish m Norfolk, through which I lately 
passed, and where the clerk and the sexton, like the two figures 
at St Dunstan’s, serve the bells in capacity of clappers, by stnkmg 
them alternately with a hammer 

In other churches I have observed, that nothmg unseemly or 
ruinous is to be found, except m the clergyman, and the appendages 
of his person The sqmre of the parish, or his ancestors, perhaps to 
testify their devotion, and leave a lastmg monument of their 
magmficence, have adorned the altar-piece with the richest crimson 
velvet, embroidered with vme leaves and ears of wheat, and have 
dressed up the pulpit with the same splendour and expense, while 
the gentleman, who fills it, is exalted m the midst of all this finery, 
with a surphce as dirty as a farmer’s frock, and a penwig that seems 
to have transferred its faculty of curhng to the band which appears 
in full buckle beneath it 

But if I was concerned to see several distressed pastors, as well 
as many of our country churches, m a tottermg condition, I was 
more offended with the indecency of worship m others I could 
wish that the clergy would mform their congregations, that there 
is no occasion to scream themselves hoarse m makmg the responses, 
that the town-cner is not the only person qualified to pray with 
due devotion, and that he who bawls the loudest may nevertheless 
be the wickedest fellow m the parish The old women too m the 
aisle might be told, that their time would be better employed m 
attendmg to the sermon, than m fumbhng over their tattered 
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testaments till they have found the text, by which time the discourse 
IS near drawing to a conclusion while a word or two of mstruction 
might not be thrown away upon the yotmger part of the congrega- 
tion, to teach them that makmg posies m summer time, and crackmg 
nuts m autumn, is no part of the rehgious ceremony 


It IS a chflBicult matter to deade, which is looked upon as the 
greatest man m a country church, the parson or his clerk The 
latter is most certainly held in higher veneration, where the former 
happens to be only a poor curate, who rides post every Sabbath 
from village to village, and mounts and dismounts at the church 
door The clerk’s office is not only to tag the prayers with an Amen, 
or usher m the sermon with a stave, but he is also the umversal 
father to give away the bndes, and the standmg godfather to all 
the new-born banthngs But m many places there is still a greater 
man belongmg to the church, than either the parson or the clerk 
himself The person I mean is the Squire, who, like the Kmg, 
may be styled Head of the Church m his own parish If the benefice 
be m his own gift, the vicar is his creature, and of consequence 
entirely at his devotion, or, if the care of the church be left to a 
curate, the Sunday fees of roast beef and plum puddmg, and a 
hberty to shoot m the manor, will brmg him as much under the 
Squire’s command as his dogs and horses For this reason the bell 
is often kept tollmg and the people waitmg m the churchyard an 
hour longer than the usual time, nor must the service begm until 
the Squire has strutted up the aisle, and seated himself m the 
great pew m the chancel The length of the sermon is also measured 
by the wiU of the Squire, as formerly by the hour-glass and I 
know one parish where the preacher has always the complaisance 
to conclude his discourse, however abruptly, the nunute that the 
Squire gives the signal, by nsmg up after his nap 

From LETTERS, by Wilham 
Cowper (1731-1800) 
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A SHEPHERD OF A DIFFERENT STOCK 

He ceases now the feeble help to crave 
Of man, and silent sinks mto the grave 

But ere his death some pious doubts arise. 

Some simple fears, which ^‘bold bad” men despise, 

Fam would he ask the pansh-priest to prove 

His tide certam to the joys above 

For this he sends the murmurmg nurse, who calls 

The holy stranger to these dismal walls 

And doth not he, the pious man, appear. 

He, ^‘passmg rich with forty pounds a year^” 

Ah^ no, a shepherd of a dijflferent stock. 

And far unlike him, feeds this htde flock 
A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday’s task 
As much as God or man can fairly ask, 

The rest he gives to loves and labours hght. 

To fields the mornmg, and to feasts the mght. 

None better skill’d the noisy pack to guide. 

To urge their chase, to cheer them or to etude, 

A sportsman keen, he shoots through half the day. 

And, skill’d at whist, devotes the mght to play 
Then, while such honours bloom around his head. 

Shall he sit sadly by the sick man’s bed. 

To raise the hope he feels not, or with zeal 
To combat fears that e’en the pious feel? 

Now once agam the gloomy scejie explore. 

Less gloomy now, the bitter hour is o’er. 

The man of many sorrows sighs no more — 

Up yonder hill, behold how sadly slow 
The bier moves wmdmg firom the vale below. 

There he the happy dead, from trouble free. 

And the glad parish pays the frugal fee 
No more, O Death* thy victim starts to hear 
Churchwarden stern, or kmgly overseer, 
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No more the fenner darais his humble bow. 

Thou art his lord, the best of tyrants thou* 

Now to the churdh behold the mourners come. 

Sedately torpid and devoutly dumb. 

The village children now their games suspend, 

To see the bier that bears dieir anaent fnend. 

For he was one m all their idle sporty 
And like a monarch ruled their httle court 
The pliant bow he form’d, the flymg ball. 

The bat, the wicket, were his labours all. 

Him now they follow to his grave, and stand 
Silent and sad, and gazmg, hand m hand. 

While bending low, their eager eyes explore 
The mingled rehcs of the pansh poor 
The bell toEs late, the moping owl flies round. 

Fear marks the flight and magnifies the sound. 

The busy pnest, detam’d by weightier care. 

Defers his duty tiE the day of prayer, 

And, waitmg long, the crowd retire distress’d. 

To think a poor man’s bones should he unbless’d 

From THE VHXAG^'^ by 
George Crabbe (1754-1832) 
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HIS RULING PASSION 

To what famed coEege we our Vicar owe. 

To what fair country, let historians show 
Few now remember when the nuld young man. 

Ruddy and fiur, his Sunday-task began, 

Few live to speak of that soft soothing look 
He cast around, as he prepared his book. 

It was a kind of supphcating snule. 

But nothing hopeless of applause the whEe, 
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And when he finished, his corrected pride 
Felt the desert, and yet the praise denied 
Thus he his race began, and to the end 
His constant care was, no man to offend, 

No haughty virtues stirr’d his peaceful mmd. 

Nor urged the Priest to leave the Flock behmd. 

He was his Master’s Soldier, but not one 
To lead an army of his Martyrs on 
Fear was his ruling passion, yet was Love, 

Of timid kmd, once known lus heart to move. 

It led his patient spirit where it paid 
Its languid offermgs to a hstemng Maid 
She, with her widow’d Mother, heard him speak. 
And sought awhile to fibad what he would seek 
S milin g he came, he smiled when he withdrew. 

And paid the same attention to the two, 

Meetmg or partmg without joy or pam. 

He seem’d to come that he might go agam 

The wondering girl, no prude, but somethmg mce. 
At length was chiU’d by his unmeltmg ice. 

She found her tortoise held such sluggish pace. 

That she must turn and meet him m the chase 
This not approvmg, she withdrew, till one 
Came who appear’d with hveher hope to run. 

Who sought a readier way the heart to move. 

Than by famt dalhance of unfixmg love 

Fiddhng and fishmg were his arts attunes 
He alter’d sermons, and he aim’d at rhymes. 

And his fair fhends, not yet mtent on cards. 

Oft he amused with riddles and charades 

Mild were his doctrmes, and not one discourse 
But gam’d m softness what it lost m force 


In him his flock found nothmg to condemn, 
Him sectaries liked, — ^he never troubled them 
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No tnfles failM his yielding mind to please. 

And all his passions sunk m early ease. 

Nor one so old has left this world of sm. 

More like the bemg that he enter’d m 

By George Crabbe (1754-1832) 
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PASTOR OF A JOVIAL FOLD 

The vicar at the table’s front presides. 

Whose presence a monastic life derides. 

The reverend wig, m sideway order placed. 

The reverend band, by rubric stams disgraced. 

The leering eye, in wayward circles roll’d, 

Mark him the pastor of a jovial fold, 

Whose various texts excite a loud applause, 

Favourmg the bottle, and the good old cause 
See^ the dull smile which fearfully appears. 

When gross mdecency her front uprears. 

The joy conceal’d, the fiercer bums withm. 

As masks afford the keenest gust to sm, 

Imagmation helps the reverend sire. 

And spreads the sails of sub-divine desire. 

But when the gay immoral joke goes round. 

When shame and all her blushmg train are drown’d, 
Rather than hear his God blasphemed, he takes 
The last loved glass, and then die board forsakes 
Not that rehgion prompts the sober thought. 

But slavish custom has the practice taught. 

Besides, this zealous son of warm devotion 
Has a true Levite bias for promotion 
Vicars must with discretion go astray. 

Whilst bishops may be damn’d the nearest way. 

By George Crabbe (1754-1832) 
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THE DISSENTING MINISTER 

A Dissenting minister is a character not so easily to be dispensed 
with, and whose place cannot be well supphed It is a pity that this 
character has worn itself out, that that pulse of thought and feehng 
has ceased almost to beat m the heart of the nation, who, if not 
remarkable for smcerity and plam downright weU-meamng, are 
remarkable for nothmg But we have known some such, in happier 
days, who had been brought up and hved from youth to age m the 
one constant behef m God and of His Chnst, and who thought 
‘‘all other thmgs but dross compared with the glory to be hereafter 
revealed ” Their youthful hopes and vamty had been mortified 
m them even in their boyish days, by the neglect and supercihous 
regards of the world, and they turned to look mto their own minds 
for somethmg else to build their hopes and confidence upon They 
were true priests They set up an image m their own mmds — ^it 
was truth, they worshipped an idol there— it was justice They 
looked on man as their brother, and only bowed the knee to the 
Highest Separate from the world, they walked humbly with their 
God, and hved m thought with those who had borne testimony 
of a good conscience, with the spirits of just men m all ages 
Their sympathy was not with the oppressors, but the oppressed 
They cherished m their thoughts — ^and wished to transmit to their 
posterity— those nghts and privileges for assertmg which their 
ancestors had bled on scaffolds, or had pmed m dungeons, or m 
foreign chmes Their creed, too, was “Glory to God, peace on 
earth, goodwill to man ” Tins creed, since profaned and rendered 
vde, they kept fast through good report and evil report This 
behef they had, that looks at somethmg out of itself, fixed as the 
stars, deep as the firmament, that makes of its own heart an altar 
to truth, a place of worship for what is right, at which it does 
reverence with praise and prayer like a holy thmg, apart and 
content, that feels that the greatest Bemg m the umverse is always 
near it, and that all thmgs work together for the good of His 
creatures, imder His guidmg hand This covenant they kept, as 
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the stars keep their courses^, this principle they stuck by, for want 
of knowing better, as it sticks by them to the last It grows with 
their growth, it does not wither in their decay It hves when the 
almond tree flourishes, and is not bowed down with the tottermg 
knees It glimmers with the last feeble eyesight, smiles in the 
faded cheek like infancy, and hghts a path before them to the 
grave* 

From THE ESSAYS of 
Wilham Hazhtt (1778-1828) 
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MEMORABLE SERMON 

My father hved ten miles from Shrewsbury, and was m the habit 
of exchangmg visits with Mr Rowe, and with Mr Jenkms of Whit- 
church (mne miles farther on) according to the custom of Dissentmg 
Mimsters in each other’s neighbourhood A line of commumcation 
IS thus estabhshed, by which the flame of civil and rehgious hberty 
IS kept ahve, and nourishes its smouldermg fire unquenchable, 
like the fires in the Agamemnon of iEschylus, placed at different 
stations, that waited for ten long years to announce mth their 
blazmg pyramids the destruction of Troy Colendge had agreed to 
come over to see my father, accordmg to the courtesy of the 
country, a$ Mr Rowe’s probable successor, but m the meantime 
I had gone to hear him preach the Sunday after his amval A poet 
and a philosopher getting up into a Umtarian pulpit to preach the 
Gospel, was a romance m these degenerate days, a sort of revival 
of the primitive spint of Chnstiamty, which was not to be resisted 
It was.m January, 1798, that I rose one mormng before dayhght, 
to walk ten miles m the mud, and went to hear this celebrated 
person preach Never, the longest day I have to hve, shall I have 
such another walk as this cold, raw, comfortless one, m the wmter 
of the year 1798 II y a des impressions que m le terns m les circon- 
stances peuvent effacer Dusse-je vivre des siecles entiersy le donx terns 
de ma jeunesse ne pent renattre pour moi^ m s^ effacer jamais dans ma 
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memoire When I got there, the organ was playing the looth psalm, 
and, whea it was done, Mr Coleridge rose and gave out his text, 
‘‘And he went up mto the mountain to pray. Himself, alone ” 
As he gave out this text, his voice “rose like a steam of nch distilled 
perfumes,’’ and when he came to the last two words, which he 
pronounced loud, deep, and distmct, it seemed to me, who was 
then young, as if the sounds had echoed from the bottom of the 
human heart, and as if that prayer might have floated in solemn 
silence through the umverse The idea of St John came mto 
nund, “of one crymg m the wilderness, who had his loins girt 
about, and whose food was locusts and wild honey ” The preacher 
then launched mto his subject, like an eagle dallymg with the 
wmd The sermon was upon peace and war, upon church and 
state — ^not their aUiance, but their separation — on the spirit of the 
world and the spirit of Christiamty, not as the same, but as opposed 
to one another He talked of those who had “inscribed the cross of 
Chnst on baimers dnppmg with human gore ” He made a poetical 
and pastoral excursion, — ^and to shew the fatal effects of war, 
drew a strikmg contrast between the simple shepherd boy, dnvmg 
his team afield, or sitting under the hawthorn, pipmg to has flock, 
“as though he should never be old,” and the same poor country- 
lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought mto town, made drunk at an 
alehouse, turned mto a wretched drummer-boy, with his hair 
suckmg on end with powder and pomatum, a long cue at his back, 
and tricked out m the loathsome finery of the profession of blood 
Such were the notes our once-loVd poet simg And for myself, 
I could not have been more dehghted if I had heard the music 
of the spheres 

From THE ESSAYS of 
Wilham Hazhtt (1778-1828) 
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BLIND LEADERS 

The first of Quakers and by trade a shoemaker was a Man, 
and the Temple of Immensity, wherem as man he had been sent 
to mmister was full of holy mystery to him 
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The Clergy of the neighbourhood, the ordained Watchers and 
Interpreters of that same holy mystery, hstened with unaffected 
tedium to his consultations and advised him, as the solution of 
such doubts, *‘to dnnk beer and dance with the girls ” Blmd leaders 
of the blmd* For what end were their tithes levied and eaten, for 
what were their shovel-hats scooped out, and their surphces and 
cassock-aprons girt on, and such a church-repairmg, and chaffenng, 
and organmg, and other racketing, held over that spot of God’s 
earth , — if man were but a Patent Digester, and the belly with its 
adjuncts the grand Reahty^ Fox turned from them, with tears and 
sacred scorn, back to his Leather-parmgs and his Bible 

From SARTOR resartus, by 
Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) 
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SCHEIN PRIESTER 

Meanwhile, m our era of the World, those same Church-Clothes 
have gone sorrowfully out-at-elbows nay, far worse, many of them 
have become mere hollow Shapes, or Masks, under which no 
hvmg Figure or Spint any longer dwells, but only spiders and 
unclean beetles, m horrid accumulation, drive their trade, and the 
mask still glares on you with its glass-eyes, m ghastly affectation of 
Life, — some generation-and-half after Rehgion has qxnte withdrawn 
from It, and m unnoticed nooks is weavmg for herself new Vestures, 
wherewith to reappear, and bless us, or our sons or grandsons 
As a Pnest, or Interpreter of the Holy, is the noblest and highest 
of all men, so is a Sham-priest {Sdiein-pnester) the falsest and 
basest, neither is it doubtful that his Canomcals, were they Popes’ 
Tiaras, wiU one day be tom from him, to make bandages for the 
wounds of mankmd, or even to bum mto tinder, for general saentific 
or culmarv nurooses 

^ ^ ^ From SARTOR resartus, by 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) 
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BROTHER SAMSON 

From the distress and confusion of the Victorian era^ its Luddite and 
Chartist riots^ growing pauperism and increasing class antagonism^ 
Carlyle looks hack to the twelfth century^ when^ as an old record tells^ 
a certain Abbot Samson ruled and reformed the monastery of St 
Edmmdsbury From the example set by the pnestly disctplmanan^ 
Carlyle then returns to the reforms needed in nineteenth-century society 

They call him ‘‘Norfolk Barrator or htigious person, for mdeed, 
bemg of grave taciturn ways, he is not umversally a favounte, 
he has been m trouble more than once The reader is desired to 
mark this Monk A personable man of seven-and-forty, stout- 
made, stands erect as a pillar, with bushy eyebrows, the eyes of 
him beammg into you m a really strange way, the &ce massive, 
grave, with “a very eminent nose,” his head almost bald, its auburn 
remnants of hair, and the copious ruddy beard, getting shghtly 

streaked with gray 

• • * 

A learned man, of devout grave nature, has studied at Pans, 
has taught m the Town Schools here, and done much else, can 
preach in three languages, and, hke Dr Cams, “has had losses” in 
his time A thoughtful, firm-standmg man, much loved by some, 
not loved by all, his dear eyes flashmg mto you, m an almost 
mconvement way* 

Abbot Hugo, as we said, had his own diflBiculties with him. 
Abbot Hugo had him m pnson once, to teach him what authonty 
was, and how to dread the fire m future For Brother Samson, m 
the time of the Antipopes, had been sent to Rome on busmess, 
and, retummg successful, was too late, — ^the busmess had all 
naisgone in the mtenm* , But let us hear Brother Samson, as to 
his mode of travelhng* 

“You know what trouble I had for that Church of Woolpit, 
how I was despatched to Rome m the time of the Schism between 
Pope Alexander and Octavian, and passed through Italy at that 
season, when all clergy carrymg letters for our Lord Pope Alexander 
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were laid hold of, and some were dapt m prison, some hanged, 
and some, with nose and hps cut off, were sent forward to our 
Lord the Pope, for the disgrace and confusion of him (m dedecus 
et confuaonem qus) I, however, pretended to be Scotch, and putting 
on the garb of a Scotchman, and taking the gesture of one, walked 
along, and when anybody mocked at me, I would brandish my staff 
in the manner of that weapon they caU gaveloc,’’- uttenng commina- 
tory words after the way of the Scotch To those that met and 
questioned me who I was, I made no answer but ‘Ride, nde Rome, 
ttane Cantaereleret Thus did I, to conceal m3^elf and my errand, 
and get safer to Rome under the gmse of a Scotchman 

“Havmg at last obtamed a Letter from our Lord the Pope 
according to my wishes, I turned homewards agam I had to pass 
through a certam strong town on my road, and lo, the soldiers 
thereof surrounded me, seizmg me, and saying ‘This vagabond 
(wte sohvagus), who pretends to be Scotch, is either a spy, or has 
Letters from &e false Pope Alexander ’ And whilst they exammed 
every stitch and rag of me, my leggings (caltgas), breeches, and even 
the old shoes that I earned over my shoulder m the way of the 
Scotch, — put my hand mto the leather scrip I wore, wherem our 
Lord the Pope’s Letter lay, dose by a httle jug (affiis) I had for 
dnnkmg out of, and the Lord God so pleasing, and St Edmund, 
I got out both the Letter and the jug together, m such a way that, 
extending my arm aloft, I held the Letter hidden between jug anci 
hand they saw the jug, but the Letter they saw not And thus I 
escaped out of then hands m the name of the Lord Whatever 
money I had they took from me, wherefore I had to beg from door 
to door, without any payment (sme omm expense!) till I came to 
England a g ain But hearmg that the Woolpit Church was already 
given to Geofi&y RideU, my soul was struck with sorrow because 
I had laboured m vam Co ming home, therefore, I sat me down 
secretly under the Shnne of St Edmund, fearmg lest our Lord 
Abbot should seaze and imprison me, though I had done no mischief, 

1 Javelin, missile pike “Gaveloc” is soil the Scotch name for “crowbar ” 

*Doe8 this mean, “Rome forever, Canterbury «or” (which daims an 
unjust Supremacy over us)' Mr Rokewood is silent Dryasdust would 
perhaps explain it, in the course of a week or two of talkmg, did one dare 
to question biml 
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nor was there a monk who durst speak to me, nor a laic who durst 
brmg me food except by stealth 

Such restmg and welcoming found Brother Samson, with his 
worn soles, and strong heart* He sits silent, revolvmg many thoughts, 
at the foot of St Edmund’s Shrme In the wide Earth, if it be not 
Samt Edmund, what friend orrefugehashe^ Our Lord Abbot, hearmg 
of him, sent the proper officer to lead him down to prison, and clap 
‘‘foot-gyves on him” there Another poor offiaal furtively brought 
him a cup of wme, bade hnn “be comforted in the Lord ” Samson 
utters no complaint, obeys m silence “Our Lord Abbot, takmg 
counsel of it, bamshed me to Acre, and there I had to stay long ” 

Our Lord Abbot next tried Samson with promotions, made 
him Subsacristan, made him Librarian, which he liked best of 
all, being passionately fond of Books Samson, with many thoughts 
m him, agam obeyed in silence, discharged his offices to perfection, 
but never thanked our Lord Abbot, — seemed rather as if lookmg 
mto him, with those clear eyes of his Whereupon Abbot Hugo 
said, Se nmquam rndtsse^ He had never seen such a man, whom 
no seventy would break to complam, and no kmdness soften mto 
smiles or thanks — ^ questionable kmd of man* 

In this way, not without troubles, but still m an erect clear- 
standmg manner, has Brother Samson reached his forty-seventh 
year, and his ruddy beard is getting shghdy grizzled He is endeavour- 
mg, m these days, to have various broken things thatched m, 
nay perhaps to have the Choir itself completed, for he can bear 
nothmg ruinous present, by 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) 
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DISTASTEFUL NOTORIETY 

It is curious to reflect what might have been the issue, had Roman 
Popery happened to pass this Luther by, to go on m its great 
wasteful orbit, and not come athwart his little path, and force him 

'^Joceltm Chronica^ p 36 
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to assault it^ Conceivable enough thal^ m this case, he might have 
held his peace about the abuses of Rome, left Providence, and God 
on high to deal with them' A modest quiet man, not prompt he to 
attack irreverently persons m authonty His clear task, as I say, 
was to do his own duty, to walk wisely m this world of confused 
wickedness, and save lus own soul ahve But the Roman High- 
pnesthood did come athwart him afer off at Wittenberg he, Luther, 
could not get hved m honesty for it, he remonstrated, resisted, 
came to extremity, was struck at, struck agam, and so it came to 
wager of battle between them' This is worth attendmg to m Luther’s 
history Perhaps no man of so humble, peaceable a disposition 
ever ffled the world with contention We cannot but see that he 
would have loved pnvacy, quiet diligence m the shade, that it 
was against his will he ever became a notoriety Notoriety what 
would that do for him’ The goal of his march through this world 
was the Infimte Heaven, an mdubitable goal for him m a few 
years, he should either Mve attamed that, or lost it forever' We 
will say nothing at all, I think, of that sorrowfiilest of theories, of 
Its being some mean shopkeeper grudge, of the Augustme Monk 
agamst the Domimcan, that first kmdled the wrath of Luther, and 
produced the Protestant Reformation We will say to the people 
who mamtam it, if mdeed any such exist now Get first mto the 
sphere of thought by which it is so much as possible to judge 
of Luther, or of any man like Luther, otherwise than distractedly, 
we may then begm argmng with you 
The Monk Tetzel, sent out carelessly m the way of trade, by 
Leo Tenth, — who merely wanted to raise a htde money, and for 
the rest seems to have been a Pagan rather than a Chnstian, so 
ftir as he was an 3 rthmg, — ^arrived at Wittenberg, and drove his 
scandalous trade there Luther’s flock bought Indulgences, m the 
confessional of his Church, people pleaded to him that they had 
already got their sms pardoned Lulher, if he would not be fotmd 
wanting at his own post, a felse sluggard and coward at the very 
centre of the htde space of ground that was his own and no other 
man’s, had to step forth against Indulgences, and declare aloud 
that th^ were a ftitihty and sorrowful mockery, that no man’s 
sms could be pardoned by them It was the beginning of the whole 
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Reformation We know how it went^ forward from this first pubhc 
challenge of Tetzel, on the last day of October, 1517, through 
remonstrance and argument, — ^spreadmg ever wider, rismg ever 
higher, till it became unquenchable, and enveloped all the world 
Luther’s heart’s-desire was to have this gnef and other gnefs 
amended, his thought was still far from mtroducmg separation m 
the Church, or revoltmg agamst the Pope, Father of Chnstendom* 
The elegant Pagan Pope cared htde about this Monk and his 
doctrmes, wished, however, to have done with the noise of him 
m a space of some three years, havmg tried various softer methods, 
he thought good to end it by He dooms the Monk’s wntmgs 
to be burnt by the hangman, and his body to be sent bound to 
Rome— probably for a similar purpose 

From HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP, 
by Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) 
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EPISTLE TO THE REV. JOHN M’MATH 

Endostttg a copy of ‘‘Holy Wtllt^s Prayer’' winch he had reguested 

I OWN ’twas rash, an’ rather hardy. 

That I a simple, country bardie, 

Shou’d meddle wi’ a pack sae sturdy, 

Wha, if they ken me. 

Can easy, wi’ a smgle wordie. 

Louse h — 11 upon me 

But 1 gae mad at tkeir grimaces. 

Their sighm’ cantm’, grace proud faces. 

Their three-mile prayers, an’ half-mile graces. 

Their raxm consaence, 

Whase greed, revenge, and pnde disgraces 
Waur not their nonsense 
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There’s Gaw’n> imsca’d waur than a beast, 
Wha has mair honor in his breast 
Than mony scores as gmd’s the priest 
Wha sae abused hm 
And may a bard no crack his jest 

What way they’ve us’d him^ 


God knows. I’m no the thmg I shou’d be. 
Nor am I even the thmg I cou’d be. 

But twenty times I rather would be 
An atheist clean. 

Than under gospel colours hid be 
Just for a screen 

An honest man may like a glass. 

An honest man may like a lass. 

But mean revenge, an’ mahce fause 
He’ll still disdam, 

An’ then cry zeal for gospel laws. 

Like some we ken 

They take rehgion in their mouth. 

They talk o’ mercy, grace, an’ truth, 

For what? to gie their malice skouth 
On some pmr wight, 

An’ hunt him down, owre right and ruth. 
To rum stceicht 


O Ayr! my dear, my native ground, 
Withm thy presbytenal bound 
A candid hberal band is found 
Of pubhc teachers. 

As men, as chnstians too, renown’d. 
An’ manly preachers 
no 



Sir, m that circle you are nam’d. 

Sir, m that circle you are fam’d. 

An* some, by whom your doctrme’s blam’d 
(Which gies ye honour) 

Even, sir, by them your heart’s esteem’d, 
An’ winning manner 


Pardon this freedom I have ta’en, 

An’ if impertinent I’ve been. 

Impute It not, good sir, m ane 

Whase heart ne’er wrang’d ye. 

But to his utmost would befnend 

Ought that belang’d ye 

By Robert Burns (1759-^6) 

ON HEARING IT ASSERTED FALSEHOOD IS 
EXPRESSED IN THE REV DR BABINGTON’S VERY LOOKS 

That there is a falsehood m his looks, 

I must and will deny 
They tell their master is a knave. 

And sure they do not he 

By Robert Bums 
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THE VISION OF HABAKKUK MUCKLEWRATH 

The fanattam of the Covenanters who in x6yg murdered James 
Sharps Archbishop of St Andrews^ and earned on a hopeless struggle 
agamst Government troops until routed at Bothwell Bng provided 
Scott mth the theme of one of his early romances 

*T OPINE,” said Poundtext, — ^for, like the other divmes of the 
penod, he had no hesitation m offering his advice upon mihtary 



matters of which he was profoundly ignorant, — “I opine, that we 
should take m and raze that stronghold of the woman Lady 
Margaret Bellenden, even though we should build a fort and raise 
a mount agamst it, for the race is a rebelhous and a bloody race, 
and their hand has been heavy on the children of the Covenant, 
both m the former and the latter tunes Their hook hath been m 
our noses, and their bndle betwixt our jaws ” 

“What are their means and men of defence^” said Burley “The 
place IS strong, but I cannot conceive that two women can make it 
good against a host ” 

“There is also,” said Poundtext, “Harrison the steward, and 
John Gudyill, even the lady’s chief butler, who boasteth himself a 
man of war :^m his youA upward, and who spread the banner 
against the good cause with that man of Behai, James Gtahame 
of Montrose ” 

‘Tshaw'” returned Burley scornfully, “a buder'” 

“Also, there is that anaent mahgnant,” rephed Poundtext, 
“Allies Bellenden of Chamwood, whose hands have been dipped 
m the blood of the samts ” 

“If that,” said Burley, “be Aides Bellenden, the brother of Sir 
Arthur, he is one whose sword will not turn back ftom battle, but 
he must now be stncken m years ” 

“There was word m the country as I rode along,” said another 
of the councd, “that so soon as Aey heard of the victory which 
has been given to us, they caused shut the gates of the Tower, and 
called m men, and collected ammumtion They were ever a itooe 
and a malignant house ” 

“We will not, with my consent,” said Burlqr, “engage m a siege 
which may consume time We must rush forward, and follow our 
advantage by occupymg Glasgow, for I do not fear that the troops 
we have this day beaten, even with the assistance of my Lord 
Ross’s r^unent, wiU judge it safe to await our conung ” 
“Howbeit,” said Poundtext, “we may display a banner before 
the Tow», and blow a trumpet, and summon them to come forth 
It may be that they will give over the place mto our mercy, though 
diey be a rebelhous people And we will summon the women to 
come forth &om their stronghold, that is. Lady Alargaret Belloiden 
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and her granddaughter^ and Jenny Denmson, which is a girl of an 
ensnaring eye, and the other maids, and we will give them a safe 
conduct, and send them m peace to the city, even to the town of 
Edmburgh But John GudyiU, and Hugh Harrison, and Miles 
Bellenden, we will restram wiih fetters of iron, even as they, m 
times bypast, have done to the martyred samts ” 

‘‘Who talks of safe conduct and of peace?” said a shrill, broken, 
and overstramed voice, from the crowd 

“Peace, brother Habakkuk,” said Macbriar, m a soothing tone, 
to the speaker 

“I will not hold my peace,” reiterated the strange and unnatural 
voice, “is this a time to speak of peace, when the earth quakes, 
and tile mountams are rent, and the rivers are changed mto blood, 
and the two-edged sword is drawn from the sheath to drink gore 
as if It were water, and devour flesh as the fire devours dry stubble?” 

While he spoke thus, the orator struggled forward to the inner 
part of the circle, and presented to Morton’s wondermg eyes a 
figure worthy of such a voice and such language The rags of a 
dress which had once been black, added to the tattered fragments 
of a shepherd’s plaid, composed a covering scarce fit for the pur- 
poses of decency, much less for those of warmth or comfort A 
long beard, as white as snow, hung down on his breast, and imngled 
with bushy, uncombed, grizzled hair, which hung m elf-locks around 
his wild and starmg visage The features seemed to be extenuated 
by penury and famme, until they hardly retamed the likeness of a 
human aspect The eyes, gray, wild, and wandermg, evidently 
betokened a bewildered imagmation He held m his hand a 
rusty sword, clotted with blood, as were his long lean hands, 
which were garnished at the extremity 'with nails like eagle’s 
daws 

“In the name of Heaven* who is he^” said Morton, in a whisper 
to Poundtext, surpnsed, shocked, and even startled, at this ghastly 
appantion, which looked more like the resurrection of some 
canmbal pnest, or Druid red from his human sacrifice, than like 
an earthly mortal 

“It is Habakkuk Muddewrath,” answered Poundtext, m the 
same tone, “whom the enemy have long detamed m captivity m 
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forts and castles, until his understanding hath departed foom hun, 
and, as I fear, an evil demon hath possessed him Nevertheless, 
our violent brethren will have it, that he speaketh of the spint^ 
and that they fructify by his pounng forth ” 

Here he was mterrupted by Mucklewrath, who cned m a voice 
that made the very beams of the roof quiver, “Who talks of peace 
and safe conduct? who speaks of mercy to the bloody house of the 
mahgnants^ I say take the infonts and ^sh them against the stones, 
take the daughters and the mothers of the house and hurl them 
from the battlements of then trust, that the dogs may fetten on 
their blood, as they did on that of Jezebel, the spouse of Ahab, 
and that then carcasses may be dung to the face of the field even 
m the portion of their fiithers'” 

“He speaks nght,” said more than one sullen voice from 
behmd, “we will be honoured with httle service m the 
great cause, if we already make fair weather with Heaven’s 
enemies” 

“This IS utter abomination and daring impiety,” said Morton, 
unable to contam his mdignation "What blessmg can you expect 
m a cause m which you hsten to the mingled ravmgs of madness 
and atroaty?” 

“Hush, young man'” said Ketdedrummle, “and reserve thy 
censure for that for which thou canst render a reason It is not for 
thee to judge mto what vessels the spmt may be poured ” 

“We judge of the tree by the frmt,” said Poundtexi^ “and allow 
not that to be of divme inspiration that contradicts the divme 
laws” 

“You forget, brother Poundtext,” said Macbnar, “that these 
are the latter days, when signs and wonders shall be multiplied ” 

Poundtext stood forward to reply, but, ere he could articulate 
a word, the insane preacher broke m with a scream that drowned 
all competition 

“Who talks of signs and wonders^ Am not I Habakfcuk Muckle- 
wrath, whose name is changed to Magor-Missabib, because I am 
made a terror unto myself and unto all that are around me? — I 
heard it— When did I hear it? — ^Was it not in the Tower of the 
Bass, that overhangeth the wide wild sea? — ^And it howled m the 
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winds, and it roared m the billows, and it screamed, and it whistled, 
and It clanged, with the screams and the clang and the whistle of 
the sea-birds, as they floated, and flew, and dropped, and dived, 
on the bosom of the waters I saw it— "^ere did I see it> — ^Was it 
not from the high peaks of Dumbarton, when I looked westward 
upon the fertile land, and northward on the wild Highland hills, 
when the clouds gathered and the tempest came, and the hghtnmgs 
of heaven flashed m sheets as wide as the banners of an host^— 
What did I see^ — ^Dead corpses and wounded horses, the rushmg 
together of battle, and garments rolled m blood — ^What heard — 
The voice that cried, *Slay, slay — smite — slay utterly— let not your 
eye have pity^ slay utterly, old and young, the maiden, the child, 
and the woman whose head is gray — ^Defile the house and fill the 
courts with the slam^’ ” 

“We receive the command,” exclaimed more than one of the 
company “Six days he hath not spoken nor broken bread, and 
now his tongue is unloosed — Wc receive the command, as he 
hath said, so wdl we do ” 

From OLD MORTALITY, by 
Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 
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THE STICKIT MINISTER 

Dominie Sampson was of low birth, but havmg evmced, even 
from his cradle, an uncommon seriousness of disposition, the poor 
parents were encouraged to hope that their bairriy as they expressed 
It, “might wag his pow^ m a pulpit yet ” With an ambitious view 
to such consummation, they pmched and pared, rose early and 
lay down late, ate dry bread and drank cold water, to secure to 
Abel the means of learmng Meantime, his tall, ungainly figure, 
his taatum and grave manners, and some grotesque habits of 
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swinging his hmbs, and screwing his visage, while rearing his task, 
made poor Sampson the ndioile of all his school-compamons 
The same quahties seaired him at Glasgow college a plentiful 
share of the same sort of notice Half the youthful mob “of the 
yards” used to assemble regularly to see Dommie Sampson (for 
he had already attamed that honourable title) descend the stairs 
from the Greek class, with his Lexicon under his arm, his long 
misshapen legs sprawlmg abroad, and keepmg awkward tune to 
the play of his immense shoulder-blades, as they raised and 
depressed the loose and threadbare black coat which was his constant 
and only wear When he spoke, the efforts of the professor (professor 
of divimty though he was) were totally madequate to restram the 
inextmguishable laughter of the students, and sometimes even to 
repress his own The long, sallow visage, the goggle eyes, the 
huge under-jaw, which appeared not to open and shut by an act 
of vohtion, but to be dropped and hoisted up agam by some 
comphcated machinery within the inner man, — ^the harsh and 
dissonant voice, and the screech-owl notes to winch it was exalted 
when he was exhorted to pronounce more distmcdy, — all added 
fresh subject for imrth to the tom cloak and shattered shoe, which 
have afforded legitimate subjects of raillery agamst the poor scholar, 
j&om Juvenal’s time downward It was never known that Sampson 
either exhibited irritabdity at this ill usage, or made the least 
attempt to retort upon his tormentors He slunk from college by 
the most secret paths he could discover, and plunged himself mto 
his miserable lodgmgs, where, for eighteenpence a week, he was 
allowed the benefit of a straw mattress, and, if his landlady was 
m good humour, permission to study his task by her fire Under aH 
these disadvantages, he obtained a competent knowledge of Greek 
and Latm, and some acquamtance with the saences 
In progress of time, Abel Sampson, probationer of divmity, was 
admitted to the privileges of a preacher But, alas^ partly from his 
own bashfulness, pardy owmg to a strong and obvious disposition 
to nsibility which pervaded the congregation upon his first attempt, 
he became totally mcapable of proceeding m his intended discourse, 
gasped, grumed, hideously rolled his eyes till the congregation 
thought them flymg out of his head, shut the Bible, stumbled 
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down the pulpit-stairs, trampling upon the old women who generally 
take their station there^ and was ever after designated as a ‘"stickit 
mini ster ” And thus he wandered back to his own country, with 
bhghted hopes and prospects, to share the poverty of his parents 
As he had neither friend nor confidant, hardly even an acquamt- 
ance, no one had the means of observing closely how Dominie 
Sampson bore a disappomtment which supphed the whole town 
with a week’s sport It would be endless even to mention the 
numerous jokes to which it gave birth, from a ballad, called 
‘‘Sampson’s Riddle,” written upon the subject by a smart young 
student of humamty, to the sly hope of the Prmapal, that the 
fugitive had not, m imitation of his mighty namesake, taken the 
college gates along with him m his retreat 
To all appearance, the equanimity of Sampson was unshaken 
He sought to assist his parents by teaching a school, and soon 
had plenty of scholars, but very few fees In fact, he taught the 
sons of farmers for what they chose to give him, and the poor for 
nothmg, and, to the shame of the former be it spoken, the peda- 
gogue’s gams never equalled those of a skilful ploughman He 
wrote, however, a good hand, and added somethmg to his pittance 
by copymg accoimts and wntmg letters for EUangowan By degrees, 
the Laird, who was much estranged from general society, became 
partial to that of Domime Sampson Conversation, it is true, was 
out of the question, but the Dominie was a good hstener, and stirred 
the fire with some address He attempted even to snuff the candles, 
but was unsuccessful, and rehnqtushed that ambitious post of 
courtesy after having twice reduced the parlour to total darkness 
So his avdines, thereafter, were confined to takmg off his glass 
of ale m exactly the same tune and measure with the Land, and m 
uttermg certam mdistmct murmurs of acqxuescence at the conclu- 
sion of the long and wmdmg stories of EUangowan 

From GUY mannering, by 
Sn Walter Scott (1771-1832) 
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FIT ONLY FOR THE KIRK 

He was deadedly the best scholar at the httle pansh school, and 
so gentle was his temper and disposition, that he was rather admired 
than envied by the httle mob who occupied the noisy mansion, 
although he was the declared favourite of the master Several girls, 
m particular (for m Scotland they are taught with the boys), longed 
to be kmd to and comfort the sickly lad, who was so much cleverer 
than his compamons The character of Reuben Butler was so 
calculated as to offer scope both for their sympathy and that 
admiration, the feehngs, perhaps, through which the female sex 
(the more deserving part of them at least) is more easily attached 
But Reuben, naturally reserved and distant, improved none of 
these advantages, and ohly became more attached to Jeame Deans, 
as the enthusiastic approbation of his master assured him of ffur 
prospects m future life, and awakened his ambiuon In the mean- 
time, every advance that Reuben made m learning (and, considering 
his opportumnes, they were uncommonly great), raidered him 
less capable of attendin g to the domestic duties of his grandmother’s 
farm While studying the pons asinonm m Euchd, he suffered 
every cuddie upon the common to trespass upon a large field of 
peas belonging to the Laird, and nothmg but the active exertions 
of Jeame Deans, with her httle dog Dustiefoot, could have saved 
great loss and consequent punishment Similar miscarriages marked 
his progress m his dassn^ studies He read Virgil’s Georgies nil 
he did not know bere from barley, and had nearly destroyed the 
crofts of Beersheba while attemptmg to culttvate them according 
to the pracnce of Columella and Cato the Censor 
These blunders occasioned gnrf to his grand-dame, and dis- 
concerted the good opimon which her neighbour, Davie Deans, 
had for some tune entertamed of Reuben 
“I can see naething ye can mak of that silly callant, neighbour 
Butler,” said he to the old lady, “unless ye tram him to the wark 
o’ the ministry And ne’er was there mail need of poorfii’ preachers 
that e’en now in these cauld Galho d^s, when men’s hearts are 
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hardened like the nether millstone, tall they come to regard none 
of these thmgs If s evident this pmr callant of yours will never 
be able to do a usefu* day^s wark, unless it be as an ambassador 
from our Master, and I will make it my busmess to procure a 
hcense when he is fit for the same, trustmg he will be a shaft cleanly 
pohshed, and meet to be used m the body of the kirk, and that 
he shall not turn again, like the sow, to wallow m the mire of 
heretical extremes and defections, but shall have the wmgs of a 
dove, though he hath lam among the pots 
The poor widow gulped down the ajQBront to her husband^s 
prmciples, imphed m this caution, and hastened to take Butler 
from the High School, and encourage him in the pursmt of 
mathematics and divimty, the only physics and ethics that chanced 
to be in fashion at the time 

From THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN, 
by Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 
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THE PASTOR OF CAIRNVRECKAN 

Major Melville had been versed in camps and aties; he was 
vigilant by profession, and cautious from experience, had met 
with much evil m the world, and therefore, though himself an 
upright magistrate and an honourable man, his opmions of others 
were always strict, and sometimes unjustly severe Mr Morton, 
on the contrary, had passed from the literary pursuits of a college, 
where he was beloved by his compamons, and respected by his 
teachers, to the ease and simphcity of his present charge, where 
his opportumties of witnessmg evil were few, and never dwelt 
upon but m order to encourage repentance and amendment, and 
where the love and respect of his parishioners repaid his affectionate 
zeal in their behalf, by endeavourmg to disgmse from him what 
they knew would give him the most acute pam, namely, their own 
occasional transgressions of the duties which it was the busmess 
of his life to recommend Thus it was a common saying m the 
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neighbourhood (though both were popular characters), that the 
laird knew only the ill m the parish, and the minister only the good 
A love of letters, though kept in subordmation to his dencal 
studies and duties, also distmguished the pastor of Caimvreckan, 
and had tinged his mmd in earher days with a shght feelmg of 
romance, which no after inadents of real life had entirely dissipated 
The early loss of an amiable young woman, whom he had married 
for love, and who was quicldy followed to the grave by an only 
child, had also served, even after the lapse of many years, to soften 
a disposition naturally mild and contemplative His feehngs on the 
present occasion were therefore likely to differ from those of the 
severe disaplmarian, strict magistrate, and distrustfiil man of the 
world 

When the servants had withdrawn, the silence of both parties 
contmued, until Major Melville, fillmg his glass, and pushing the 
bottle to Mr Morton, commenced 

distressmg affair this, Mr Morton I fear this youngster has 
brought himself within the compass of a halter 
‘‘God forbid*” answered the clergyman 
“Marry, and amen,” said the temporal magistrate, “but I think 
even your merciful logic will hardly deny the conclusion ” 

“Surely, Major,” answered the clergyman, “I should hope it 
might be averted, for aught we have heard to-mght?” 

“Indeed*” replied Melville “But, my good parson, you are one 
of those who would commumcate to every cnminal the benefit of 
clergy ” 

“Unquestionably I would Mercy and long-suffering are the 
grounds of the doctrme I am called to teach ” 

“True, rehgiously speakmg, but mercy to a criminal may be 
gross injustice to the commumty I don’t speak of this yotmg 
fellow m particular, who I heartily wish may be able to clear 
himself, for I hke both his modesty and his spirit But I fear he 
has rushed upon his fate ” 

“And why^ Hxmdreds of nusguided gentlemen are now in arms 
agamst the Government, many, doubtless, upon prmaples which 
education and early prejudice have gilded with the names of 
patnotism and heroism, — ^Justice, when she selects her victims 
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from such a multitude (for surely all will not be destroyed)^ must 
regard the moral motive He whom ambition^ or hope of personal 
advantage^ has led to disturb the peace of a well-ordered govern- 
ment, let him fall a victim to the laws, but surely youth, misled 
by the wild visions of chivalry and imagmary loyalty, may plead 
for pardon ” 

“If visionary chivalry and imagmary loyalty come withm the 
predicament of high treason,” rephed Ae magistrate, “I know no 
court in Christendom, my dear Mr Morton, where they can sue 
out their Habeas Corpus ” 

“But I cannot see that this youth’s guilt is at all estabhshed to 
my satisfaction,” said the clergyman 

From WAVERLEY, by Sir 
Walter Scott (1771-1832) 
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CLERICAL PEDAGOGUES 

The Upper and the Lower Grammar Schools were held m the 
same room, and an imaginary hue only divided their bounds 
Their character was as different as that of the inhabitants on the 
two sides of the Pyrenees The Rev James Boyer was the Upper 
Master, but the Rev Matthew Feilde presided over that portion 
of the apartment, of which I had the good fortune to be a member 
We hved a life as careless as birds We talked and did )ust what we 
pleased, and nobody molested us We carried an accidence, or a 
grammar, for form, but, for any trouble it gave us, we might take 
two years m gettmg through the verbs deponent, and another 
two m forgetting all that we had learned about them There was 
now and then the formahty of saymg a lesson, but if you had not 
learned it, a brush across the shoulders (just enough to disturb a 
fly) was the sole remonstrance Feilde never used the rod, and m 
truth he wielded the cane with no great good will— holdmg it 
“hke a dancer” It looked m his hands rather like an emblem 
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than an instrument of authonty, and an emblem, too, he was 
ashamed of He was a good easy man, that did not care to raffle 
his own peace, nor perhaps set any great consideration upon the 
value of juverule time He came among us, now and then, but 
often staid away whole days from us, and when he came, it made 
no difference to us — ^he had his pnvate room to retire to, the short 
time he staid, to be out of the sound of our noise Our mirth and 
uproar went on We had classics of our own, without bemg beholden 
to “msolent Greece or haughty Rome,” that passed current among 
us — ^Peter Wilbns — ^the Adventures of the Hon Captam Robert 
Boyle— the Fortunate Blue-coat Boy— and the hke Or we cultivated 
a turn for mechamc and saenufic operauons, makmg htde sun- 
dials of paper, or weaving those ingemous parentheses, called 
cat-craMes, or makmg dry peas to dance upon the end of a tm pipe, 
or studymg the art mihtary over that laudable game “French 
and English,” and a hundred other such devices to pass away the 
tune — lufiong the useful with the agreeable — as would have made 
the souls of Rousseau and John Locke chuckle to have seen us 
Matthew Feilde belonged to that class of modest divmes who 
affect to mix m equal proporUon the gentleman, the scholar, and the 
Christian, but, I know not how, the first mgredients generally 
foimd to be the predommaong dose m the composition He was 
engaged m gay parties, or with his courtly bow at some episcopal 
levee, when he should have been attendirg upon us He had for 
many years the classical charge of a hundred children, durmg the 
four or five first years of their education, and his very highest form 
seldom proceeded further than two or three of the mtroductory 
febles of Ph«dru8 How things were suffered to go on thus, I 
cannot guess Boyer, who was the proper person to have remedied 
these abuses, alwa 3 rs affected, perhaps felt, a dehcacy m mterfermg 
in a provmce not stnctiy his own I have not been without my 
suspiaons, that he was not altogether displeased at the contrast 
we presented to his end of the school We were a sort of Helots 
to his young Spartans He would sometimes, with iromc deference, 
send to borrow a rod of the Under Master, and then, with Sardomc 
grm, observe to one of his upper boys, “how neat and fresh the 
twigs looked ” While his pale students were battering their brains 
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over Xenophon and Plato, with a silence as deep as that enjoined 
by the Samite, we were enjoymg ourselves at our ease in our httle 
Goshen We saw a httle mto the secrets of his disciplme, and the 
prospect did but the more reconcile us to our lot His thunders 
rolled innocuous for us, his storms came near, but never touched 
us, contrary to Gideon’s imracle, while all around were drenched, 
our fleece was dry His boys turned out the better scholars, we, I 
suspect, have the advantage in temper His pupils carmot speak of 
him without something of terror allaying their gratitude, the 
remembrance of Feilde comes back with all the soothing images 
of indolence, and summer slumbers, and work like play, and 
innocent idleness, and Elysian exemptions, and hfe itself a “playmg 
hohday ” 

Though sufficiently removed from the jurisdiction of Boyer, 
we were near enough (as I have said) to understand a httle of his 
system We occasionally heard sounds of the Ululantes^ and caught 
glances of Tartarus B was a rabid pedant His Enghsh style was 
crampt to barbansm Bhs Easter anthems (for his duty obhged 
him to those periodical flights) were gratmg as scrannel pipes — 
He would laugh — ay, and heartily — ^but then it must be at Flaccus’s 
quibble about Rex — or at the tnstis sevenias in vultu^ or inspicere 
tn patiTtaSy of Terence — thm jests, which at their first broachmg 
could hardly have had vis enough to move a Roman muscle — ^He 
had two wigs, both pedantic, but of different omen The one 
serene, smihng, fresh powdered, betokenmg a imld day The 
other, an old discoloured, unkempt, angry caxon, denotmg Sequent 
and bloody execution Woe to the school, when he made his mom- 
ing appearance in his or passionate mg No comet expounded 
surer — had a heavy hand I have known him double his 
knotty fist at a poor tremblmg child (the maternal milk hardly 
dry upon its hps) with a ‘‘Sirrah, do you presume to set your wits 
at me^’ — ^Nothmg was more common than to see him make a 
headlong entry mto the school-room, from his inner recess, or 
hbrary, and, with turbulent eye, smglmg out a lad, roar out, 
“Od’s my life, sirrah” (his favourite aduration,) “I have a great 
mmd to whip you,” then, with as sudden a retractmg impulse, 
fling back mto has lair — ^and, after a coolmg lapse of some mmutcs 
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during which all but die culprit had totally forgotten the context) 
Inve headlong out again, piecing out his imperfect sense, as if it 
lad been some Devil’s Litany, with the expletory yell— “a«d I 
rax too” 

From THE ESSAYS OF ELIA, by 
Charles Lamb (1775-1834) 
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AN EQUIVOCAL GRACE 

I ONOE drank tea m company with two Methodist divmes of 
different persuasions, whom it was my fortune to mtroduce to 
each other for the &st tune that evening Before the first cup 
was handed round, one of these reverend gentlemen put it to the 
other, with all due solemnity, whether he chose to say anything 
It seems it is the custom with some sectanes to put up a short 
prayer before this meal also His reverend brother did not at first 
quite apprehend him, but upon an explanatton, with htde less 
importance he made answer that it was not a custom known m 
his church m which courteous evasion the other acquiescmg for 
good manners’ sake, or m comphance with a weak brother, the 
supplementary or tea grace was waived altogether With what 
spirit might not Lucian have pamted two priests, of his rehgion, 
playmg mto each other’s hands the compliment of performing or 
omitting a sacrifice, — ^the hungry God meantime, doubtful of his 
mcense, with expectant nostrils hovermg over the two flamens, and 
(as between two stools) gomg away m the end without his supper 
A short form upon these occasions is felt to want reverence, a 
long one, I am afraid, cannot escape the charge of impertmence 
I do not qmte approve of the epigrammatic conaseness with which 
that equivocal wag (but my pleasant school-fellow) C V L, 
when importuned for a grace, used to mquire, first slyly leermg 
down the table, “Is there no clergyman here?” — significantly 
addmg, “Thank G ” 

From THE ESSAYS OF EUA, by 
Charles Lamb (1775-1834) 
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THE AMIABLE MR ELTON 


The Rev Mr Elton was all gush and graaousness until he discovered 
that Emma was not herself in love with him^^ hut had mistakenly 
supposed him to he in love with her humble fnendy Harriet Smith 
Mr Elton thereupon takes a wife^ and begins to take on a new character. 

The ball proceeded pleasantly The anxious cares, the incessant 
attentions of Mrs Weston, were not thrown away Every body 
seemed happy, and the praise of being a dehghtful ball, which is 
seldom bestowed tiU after a ball has ceased to be, was repeatedly 
given in the very beginning of the existence of this Of very 
important, very recordable events, it was not more productive 
than such meetmgs usually are There was one, however, which 
Emma thought somethmg of — ^The two last dances before supper 
were begun, and Harriet had no partner, — ^the only young lady 
sittmg down, — ^and so equal had been hitherto the number of 
dancers, that how there could be any one disengaged was the 
wonder^ — ^But Emma’s wonder lessened soon afterwards, on seeing 
Mr Elton sauntering about He would not ask Harriet to dance 
if It were possible to be avoided, she was sure he would not — ^and 
she was expecnng him every moment to escape mto the card-room. 

Escape, however, was not his plan He came to the part of the 
room where the sitters-by were collected, spoke to some, and 
walked about m front of them, as if to show his hberty, and his 
resolution of mamtammg it He did not omit bemg sometimes 
directly before Miss Smith, or speakmg to those who were close 
to her — ^Emma saw it She was not yet dancmg, she was workmg 
her way up from the bottom, and had therefore leisure to look 
around, and by only turmng her head a htde she saw it all When 
she was half way up the set, the whole group were exactiy behmd 
her, and she would no longer allow her eyes to watch, but Mr 
Elton was so near, that she heard every syllable of a dialogue which 
just then took place between him and Mrs Weston, and she 
perceived that his wife, who was standing immediately above her, 
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vas not only listening also, but even encouraging him by significant 
Ranees — ^The hnd-hearted, gentle Mrs Weston had left her seat 

0 join him and say, “Do not you dance, Mr Elton’” to which 
bis prompt reply was, “Most readily, Mrs Weston, if you will 
dance wiiii me ” 

“Me' — oh' no— I would get you a better parmer than myself 

1 am no dancer ” 

“If Mrs Gilbert wishes to dance,” said he, “I shall have great 
pleasure, I am sure — ^for, though beginnmg to feel myself rather 
an old mamed man, and that my dancmg days are over, it would 
give me very great pleasure at any time to stand up with an old 
fiiend like Mrs Gilbert” 

“Mrs Gilbert does not mean to dance, but there is a young 
lady disengaged whom I should be very glad to see dancmg — ^Miss 
Smith ” “Miss Smith — oh' — I had not observed — ^You are 
extremely obliging — and if I were not an old married man — ^But 
my dancmg days are over, Mrs Weston You will excuse me 
Any thmg else I should be most happy to do, at your command — 
but my dancmg days are over ” 

Mrs Weston said no more, and Emma could unagme with what 
surpnse and mortification she must be retummg to her seat This 
was Mr Elton' the aimable, obhgmg, gentle Mr Elton — She looked 
round for a moment, he had jomed Mr Kmghdey at a httle dis- 
tance, and was arrangmg himself for settled conversauon, while 
smiles of high glee passed between him and his wife 

From msKA, by Jane 
Austen (1775-1817) 
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MR. COLLINS SEEKS A WIFE 

Learning that upon the death of Mr Bennett he mil inherit the farmly 
estate^ Mr Collins resolves by way of amends to marry one of Mr 
Bennetts two daughters ^Hf he found they were as handsome and 
arm<Me as they were represented by common report ” 

Mrs Bennett and Kitty walked and as soon as they were gone 
Mr Collms began:>— 
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“Beheve me, my dear Miss Elizabeth, that your modesty, so 
far from domg you any disservice, ra^er adds to your other 
perfections You would have been less amiable m my eyes had 
there not been this httle unwillmgness, but allow me to assure 
you that I have your respected mother’s permission for this address 
You can hardly doubt the purport of my discourse, however your 
natural dehcacy may lead you to dissemble, my attentions have 
been too marked to be mistaken Almost as soon as I entered the 
house I smgled you out as the compamon of my future life But 
before I am run away with by my feelmgs on this subject, perhaps 
it will be advisable for me to state my reasons for marrymg, and, 
moreover, for commg mto Hertfordshire with the design of selectmg 
a wife, as I certainly did ” 

The idea of Mr Collins, with all his solemn composure, bemg 
run away with by his feelings, made Elizabeth so near laughmg 
that she could not use the short pause he allowed m any attempt 
to stop him further, and he continued, — 

“My reasons for marrymg are, jSrst, that I think it a right tfamg 
for every clergyman m easy circumstances (like myself) to set the 
example of matrimony m his parish, secondly, that I am convmced 
It will add very greatly to my happmess, and thirdly, which perhaps 
I ought to have mentioned earher, that it is the particular advice 
and recommendation of the very noble lady whom I have the 
honour of callmg patroness Twice has she condescended to give 
me her opmion (unasked too*) on this subject, and it was but the 
very Saturday mght before I left Hunsford — between our pools 
at quadnlle, while Airs Jenkmson was arrangmg Miss De Bourgh’s 
footstool — ^that she said, ‘Mr Collms, you must marry A clergy- 
man like you must marry Choose properly, choose a gentlewoman, 
for my sake and for your own^ let her be an active, useful sort of 
person, not brought up high, but able to make a small mcome go 
a good way This is my advice Fmd such a woman as soon as you 
can, brmg her to Hunsford, and I will visit her ’ Allow me, by the 
way, to observe, my fair cousm, that I do not reckon the notice 
and kmdness of Lady Catherme de Bourgh as among the least of 
the advantages m my power to offer You will find her manners 
beyond anythmg I can descnbe, and your wit and vivacity, I think, 
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must be acceptable to her, espeaally when tempered with the 
silence and respect which her rank will mevitably excite Thus 
much for my general mtention m favour of matrimony, it remams 
to be told why my views were directed to Longboum mstead of 
my own neighbourhood, where, I assure you, there are many 
amiable young women But the fact is, that bemg, as I am, to 
mhent tins estate after the death of your honoured father (who, 
however, may hve many years longer), I could not satisfy myself 
without resolvmg to choose a wife from among his daughters, that 
the loss to them might be as htde as possible when the melancholy 
event takes place which, however, as I have already said, may not 
be for several years This has been my motive, my fair cousm, and 
I flatter myself it will not sink me m your esteem And now nothmg 
remams for me but to assure you m the most animated language 
of the violence of my affection To fortune I am perfectly mdifferent, 
and shall make no demand of that nature on your father, since I 
am well aware that it could not be comphed with, and that one 
thousand pounds m the four per cents , which will not be yours 
nil after your mother’s decease, is all that you may ever be entitled 
to On that head, therefore, I shall be uniformly silent, and you 
may assure yourself that no ungenerous reproach shall ever pass 
my hps when we are married ” 

It was absolutely necessary to mterrupt him now 

“You axe too hasty, sir,” she cned “You forget that I have 
made no answer Let me do it without further loss of tune Accept 
my thanks for the compliment you are paymg me I am very 
sensible of the honour of your proposals, but it is impossible for 
me to do otherwise than dechne them ” 

“I am not now to learn,” rephed Mr Colhns, with a formal 
wave of the hand, “that it is usual with young laches to reject the 
addresses of the man whom they secretly mean to accept, when he 
first apphes for their favour, and that sometimes the refusal is 
repeated a second or even a third tune I am, therefore, by no 
means discouraged by what you have just said, and shall hope to 
lead you to the altar ere long ” 

“Upon my word, sir,” cried Elizabeth, “your hope is rather an 
extraordmary one after my declaration I do assure you that I 
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am not one of those young ladies (if such young ladies there are) 
who are so daring as to risk their happmess on the chance of bemg 
asked a second tune I am perfectly serious m my refusal You 
could not make me happy, and I am convmced that I am the last 
woman m the world who would make you so Nay, were your 
fnend Lady Catherme to know me, I am persuaded she would 
find me m every respect ill qualified for the situation ’’ 

‘'Were it certam that Lady Catherine would think so,” said 
Mr Collms, very gravely, ‘‘but I cannot imagme that her lady- 
ship would at all disapprove of you And you may be certam that 
when I have the honour of seemg her agam I shall speak m the 
highest terms of your modesty, economy, and other amiable 
quahfications ” 

“Indeed, Mr Collms, all praise of me will be unnecessary 
You must give me leave to judge for myself, and pay me the 
compliment of behevmg what I say I wish you very happy and 
very rich, and by refusmg your hand do all m my power to prevent 
your bemg otherwise In makmg me the offer, you must have 
satisfied the dehcacy of your feelmgs with regard to my family, 
and may take possession of Longboum estate whenever it falls, 
without any self-reproach This matter may be considered, therefore, 
as finally setded ” And nsmg as she thus spoke, she would have 
quitted the room, had not Mr Collms thus addressed her, — 
“When I do myself the honour of speaking to you next on the 
subject, I shall hope to receive a more favourable answer than 
you have now given me, though I am far from accusmg you of 
cruelty at present, because I know it to be the estabhshed custom 
of your sex to reject a man on the fiarst apphcation, and perhaps 
you have even now said as much to encourage my smt as would 
be consistent with the true dehcacy of the female character ” 
“Really, Mr Collms,” cried Ehzabeth, with some warmth, 
“you puzzle me exceedmgly If what I have hitherto said can 
appear to you m the form of encouragement, I know not how to 
express my refusal m such a way as may convmce you of its bemg 
one” 

“You must give me leave to flatter myself, my dear cousm, that 
your refusal of my addresses are merely words of course My 
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easons for beheving it are briefly these — It does not appear to 
cue that my hand is unworthy of your acceptance, or that the 
2stabhshment I can offer would be any other than highly desirable 
My situation in life, my connections with the family of De Bourgh, 
and my relationship to your own, are arcumstances highly in my 
favour, and you should take it mto further consideration that, m 
spite of your manifold attractions, it is by no means certam that 
another offer of marriage may ever be made to you Your portion 
IS, unhappily, so small that it will in all hkehhood undo the efiects 
of your loveliness and amiable qualifications As I must, therefore, 
conclude that you are not senous m your rejection of me, I shall 
choose to attribute it to your wish of mcreasmg my love by suspense, 
accordmg to the usual practice of elegant females ” 

“I do assure you, sir, that I have no pretensions whatever to 
that kmd of elegance which consists m tormenting a respectable 
man I would rather be paid the compliment of being beheved 
sincere I thank you agam and agam for the honour you have done 
me m your proposals, but to accept them is absolutely impossible 
My feehngs in every respect forbid it Can I speak plamer^ Do not 
consider me now as an elegant female mtendmg to plague you, 
but as a rational creature speaking the truth from her heart ” 

^Tou are uniformly charmmg^” cned he, with an air of awkward 
gallantry, “and I am persuaded that, when sanctioned by the 
express authority of both your excellent parents, my proposals 
will not fail of bemg acceptable 

To such perseverance m wilful self-deception Elizabeth would 
make no reply, and immediately and in silence withdrew, deter- 
mmed that, if he persisted m considermg her repeated refusals 
as flattering encouragement, to apply to her father, whose negative 
might be uttered in such a manner as must be decisive, and whose 
behaviour at least could not be mistaken for the affectation and 
coquetry of an elegant female 

From PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 
by Jane Austen (1775-1817) 
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MR BLOOMBURY AND MR SWAN 

The conflict between the Evangelical and Broad Church Parties that 
IS reflected m several Victorian novels:^ including Trollopes Barchester 
Towers, is the theme of one of Landor's Imaginary Conversations 

Swan Whither are you walkmg so fast, Mr Bloombury^ 

Bloombury My dear brother m Christ, Mr Swan, I am truly 
happy to meet you A fine fresh pleasant day^ Any news^ I am 
gomg to visit Lord Colerame, who has been attacked by an apoplexy 

Swan Sudi was the report I heard yesterday Acadents of this 
kmd, when they befall the hght and thoughdess, shock us even 
more than when it pleases God to inflict them on the graver and the 
better What is more awful than to confront so unexpectedly the 
gay m spirit with the kmg of terrors^ Smcerely as I grieve to hear 
of this appalling visitation, it is consolatory to think that his lord- 
ship has brought himself to such a comfortable and cheermg frame 
ofmmd 

Bloombury Has he, Mr Swan^ Methinks it is rather early, if 
he has 

Swan He must be sensible of his situation, or he would not 
have required your spiritual aid 

Bloombury He require it^ no more than a rank heathen or 
unchnstened babe He shall have it though I will awaken him, 
I will pnck him, I wiU carry to him the sword of faith, it shall 
pierce lus heart 

Swan Gently with the rowels on a foundered steed 

Bloombury Mr Swan, our pulpits should not smell of the 
horse-cloth I never heard that text before 

Swan You have heard many a worse 

Bloombury Profane* there are none but from the Bible 
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Swan The application and intent make them more or less goo4 
Smite IS m that book^ do not smite is there also Now which is 
best? 

Bloombury Both are excellent if they are there we can only 
know which is best by opemng the volume of grace^ and the text 
that we open first is for our occasion the best of the two 

Swan There is no logic to place agamst this Of course you are 
mtimately acquamted with Lord Colerame You can remmd him of 
faults which it is still in his power to correct, of wrongs 

Bloombury I can, and will When I was m the Guards, he won 
a trifle of money from me I shall brmg him to a proper sense of 
his sinfulness m havmg done it 

Swan In winning your moneys 

Bloombury He may make some reparation to society for his 
offence 

Swan He could not have won your money if you had not played 
with him 

Bloombury I was young he ought to have taught me better 

Swan He did, if he won much 

Bloombury He won fifty gumeas 

Swan How^ and were you, Mr Bloombury, ever a gamester? 

Bloombury At that time I was not under grace 

Swan Well, really now I would converse widi a dymg man on 
other topics Comfort him, prepare him for his long journey 

Bloombury Ay, sing to him, read to him Shakespeare and 
Cervantes and Froissart’ Make him beheve that man is better than 
a worm, loveher than a toad, wiser than a deaf adder Mr Swan, 
you are a virtuous man (I mean no offence by calhng you so), a 
good neighbour, a cordial friend, but you are not touched 

Swan Bloombury, if you are smcere, you will acknowledge that, 
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among your evangelicals^ this touching for the most part begms 
with the pocket, or its environs 

Bloombury O for shame^ such mdecency I never heard^ This 
comes from your worldly and university view of thmgs, your 
drinkmgs and cncketmgs 

Swan Too frequently We want drillmg m our armour of 
feith from the Horse-guards we want teachmg from those who 
pay fifty gumeas the lesson I am not so unchristian as to deny 
that you are adepts in the practice of humihty, but it is quite of a 
new kind You are humble while you speak, but the reverse when 
you are spoken to, and, if it were not for your sanctification, I 
should call you the most arrogant and self-sufiiaent of sectarians 

Blooaibury We are of the church, the true Enghsh church 

Swan Few sects are not, opposite as they may be Take the 
general spirit and practice of it, and tell me what church under 
heaven is more hberal and forbearing 

Bloombury Because you forego and forget the most prominent 
of the thirty-mne articles There is the sword m them 

Swan Let it he there, in God’s name 

Bloombury There is doctrme 

Swan I take what I understand of it, and would not give a 
pmch of snuff for the rest Our Saviour has taught me whatever is 
useful to know in Christiamty If churches, or any members of 
them, wanted more from his apostles, I hope they enjoyed what 
they wanted The coarser Gentiles must needs have cheese and 
garhc upon their bread of life my stomach won’t digest them 
Those who hke the same fare may take it, only let them, when 
their mouths are fiaU of it, sit qmet, and not open them upon me 
We are at the house, I think Good morning A word at partmg 
May not that musk about you hurt the sick man^ 

Bloombury What musk> I protest I never have used any 
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Swan Then the creature that bears it has run between your 
legs, and rubbed its fiir agamst your dress but lately Adieu 

From IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS, by 
Walter Savage Landor (1775-1864) 
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THE BOOKWORM 

A LOW snug parsonage seemed coeval with, the church The front 
of It was perfectly matted with a yew-tree that had been tramed 
against its walls, through the dense fohage of which apertures had 
been formed to adimt light into the small antique lattices As 
we passed this sheltered nest, the paison issued forth and preceded 
us 

I had expected to see a sleek well-conditioned pastor, such as is 
often found in a snug hvmg m the vicinity of a rich patron’s table, 
but I was disappointed The parson was a little, meagre, black- 
lookmg man, with a grizzled wig that was too wide, and stood off 
from each ear, so that his head seemed to have shrunk away withm 
It, like a dried filbert in its shell He wore a rusty coat, with great 
skrts, and pockets that would have held the church Bible and 
prayer-book, and his small legs seemed still smaller, from bemg 
planted m large shoes decorated with enormous buckles 
I was informed by Frank Bracebndge that the parson had been 
a chum of his father’s at Oxford, and had received this hvmg 
shortly after the latter had come to his estate He was a complete 
black-letter hunter, and would scarcely read a work printed in 
the Roman character The editions of Caxton and Wynkm de 
Worde were his dehght, and he was mdefatigable m his researches 
after such old Enghsh wnters as have fallen into obhvion from 
their worthlessness In deference, perhaps, to the notions of Mr 
Bracebndge, he had made dihgent mvestigations mto the festive 
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ntes and holiday customs of former times, and had been as zealous 
m the mquiry as if he had been a boon compamon, but it was 
merely with that ploddmg spirit with which men of adust tempera- 
ment follow up any track of study, merely because it is denommated 
learnmg, indifferent to its intrmsic nature, whether it be the illus- 
tration of the wisdom, or of the ribaldry and obscemty of antiquity 
He had pored over these old volumes so intensely, that they seemed 
to have been reflected mto his countenance mdeed, which, if the 
face be an mdex of the mmd, imght be compared to a tide-page 
of black-letter 

On reachmg the church-porch, we found the parson rebukmg 
the grey-headed sexton for havmg used mistletoe among the 
greens with which the church was decorated It was, he observed, 
an unholy plant, profaned by havmg been used by the Drmds m 
their mystic ceremomes, and though it might be innocently employed 
m the festive omamentmg of halls and kitchens, yet it had been 
deemed by the Fathers of the Church as unhallowed, and totally 
unfit for sacred purposes So tenacious was he on this pomt, that 
the poor sexton was obliged to strip down a great part of the humble 
trophies of his taste, before the parson would consent to enter 
upon the service of the day 


The parson gave us a most erudite sermon on the ntes and 
ceremomes of Christmas, and the propriety of observmg it not 
merely as a day of thanksgivmg, but of rejoicmg, supportmg the 
correctness of his opimons by the earhest usages of the Church, 
and enforcing them by the authonties of Theophilus of Cesarea, 
St Cyprian, St Chrysostom, St Augustme and a doud more of 
samts and Fathers from whom he made copious quotations I was 
a htde at a loss to perceive the necessity of such a mighty array of 
forces to mamtam a pomt which no one present seemed mchned 
to dispute, but I soon found that the good man had a legion of 
ideal adversaries to contend with, havmg in the course of his 
researches on the subject of Chnstmas got completely embroiled 
m the sectanan controveries of the Revolution when the Puntans 
made such a fierce assault upon the ceremomes of the Church, 
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tnd poor old Chnstmas was driven out of the land by proclamation 
)f parliament The worthy parson lived but with times past^ and 
mew but a htde of the present 

From THE SKETCH BOOK, by 
Washmgton Irvmg (1783-1859) 
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THE GREY FRIAR 

Why are thy looks so blank, grey friar? 

Why are thy looks so blue^ 

Thou seem’st more pale and lank, grey friar. 
Than thou wast used to do — 

Say, what has made thee rue^ 

Thy form was plump, and a hght did shme 
In thy round and ruby face. 

Which showed an outward visible sign 
Of an inward spiritual grace — 

Say, what has changed thy case^ 

Yet will I tell thee true, grey fnar, 

I very well can see. 

That, if thy looks are blue, grey friar, 

Tis all for love of me, — 

*Tis all for love of me 

But breathe not thy vows to me, grey friar. 
Oh, breathe them not, I pray. 

For ill beseem in a reverend j 5 iar. 

The love of a mortal may. 

And I needs must say thee nay 
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But could’st thou think my heart to move 
With that pale and silent scowP 
Know, he who would wm a maiden’s love. 

Whether clad m cap or cowl. 

Must be more of a lark than an owl 

From NIGHTMARE ABBEY, by 
Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866) 
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DR. CASTER NODS 

The Reverend Doctnr Gaster seated himself m the comer of a 
sofe near Miss Philomela Poppyseed Miss Philomela detailed to 
him the plan of a very moral and aristocratical novel she was 
preparmg for the press, and contmued holdmg forth, widi her 
eyes half shut, nil a long-drawn nasal tone from die reverend 
<hvme compelled her suddenly to open them m all the mdignation 
of surpnse The cessanon of the hum of her voice awakened the 
reverend gendeman, who, hfhng up first one eyehd, then the other, 
articulated, or rather murmured, “Admirably planned, mdeed'” 

“I have not quite fimshed, sir,” said Miss Philomela, bndling 
“Will you have the goodness to inform me where I left oflP” 

The doctor hummed awhile, and at length answered, “I think you 
had just laid it down at a positton, that a thousand a year is an mdis- 
pensable ingredient m the passion of love, and that no man who is so 
far gifted by nature, can reasonably presume to fed that passion him- 
self, or be correedy the object of it with a well-educated female ” 
“That, sir,” said Miss Philomela, highly mcensed, “is the 
fundamental pnnaple which I lay down m first chapter, and 
which the whole four volumes, of which I detailed to you the 
outhne, are mtended to set m a strong practical light ” 

“Bless me'” said the doctor, “what a nap I must have had'” 

From HEADLONG HALL, by Thomas 
Love Peacock (1785-1866) 
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RELIGION AND ETHICS 

Che Rev Samuel H , was at the tune of my father’s death a curate 
t some church m Manchester or m Salford This gentleman repre- 
ented a class — ^large enough at all tunes by necessity of human 
lature^ but m those days far larger than at present — ^that class^ I 
nean^ who sympathise with no spiritual sense or spiritual capacities 
n man, who understand by religion simply a respectable code of 
thics — leamng for support upon some great mysteries dimly traced 
n the background, and commemorated in certain great church 
estLvals by the elder churches of Christendom, as, eg^ by the 
Enghsh, which does not stand as to age on the Reformation epoch, 
by the Romish, and by the Greek He had composed a body of 
about 330 sermons, wluch thus, at the rate of two every Sunday, 
revolved through a cycle of three years, that penod being modestly 
assumed as sufficient for insurmg to their eloquence total obhvion 
Possibly to a cynic, some shorter cycle imght have seemed equal 
to that effect, since their topics rose but rarely above the level of 
prudential etffics, and the style, though scholarly, was not impres- 
sive As a preacher, Mr H was sincere, but not earnest He was 
a good and conscientious man, and he made a high valuation of the 
pulpit as an organ of avihsation for co-operatmg with books, but 
It was impossible for any man, startmg from the low ground of 
themes so ummpassioned and so desultory as the benefits of 
mdustry, the danger from bad compamons, the importance of 
setting a good example, or the value of perseverance— to pump 
up any persistent stream of earnestness either in himself or m 
his auditors 

From THE OPIUM-EATER, by 
Thomas de Qumcey (1785-1859) 
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6o 

TO THE DEAN AND CHAPTER 

Oh, very reverend Dean and Chapter, 
Exhibitors of giant men. 

Hail to each surphce-back’d adapter 
Of England’s dead, in her stone den^ 

Ye teach us properly to prize 
Two-shilhng Grays, and Gays, and Handels, 
And, to throw hght upon our eyes. 

Deal m Wax Queens like old wax candles 

Oh, reverend showmen, rank and file. 

Call in your shillings, two and two, 

March with them up the middle aisle. 

And cloister them from pubhc view 
Yours surely are the dusty dead, 

Gladly ye look from bust to bust, 

And set a price on each great head. 

And make it come down with the dust 

Oh, as I see you walk along 
In ample sleeves and ample back, 

A pursy and weU-order’d throng. 

Thoroughly fed, thoroughly black^ 

In vain I strive me to be dumb, — 

You keep each bard hke fatted kid, 

Grmd bones for bread like Fee-faw-fum^ 

And dnnk from skulls as Byron did^ 

The profitable Abbey is 
A sacred ’Change for stony stock. 

Not that a speculation ’tis — 

The profit’s founded on a rock 
Death and the Doctors m each nave 
Bony investments have mum’d, 

And hard ’twould be to find a grave 
From which ‘‘no money is returned*” 
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Here many a pensive pilgrim^ brought 
By reverence for those learned bones. 

Shall often come and walk your short 
Two-sbillmg fare upon the stones — ^ 

Ye have that talisman of Wealth 
Which puddlmg chemists sought of old 
Till ruin’d out of hope and health — 

The Tomb’s the stone that turns to gold* 

Oh, hcensed canmbals, ye eat 
Your dinners from your own dead race, 

Think Gray, preserved — a ‘‘funeral meat,” 

And Dryden, devil’d — ^after grace, 

A relish, — and you take your meal 
From Rare Ben Jonson underdone, 

Or, whet your holy knives on Steele, 

To cut away at Addison* 

Rare is your show, ye righteous men* 

Priestly Pohtos, — ^rare, I ween, 

But shoidd ye not outside the Den 
Pamt up what m it may be seen^ 

A long green Shakspeare, with a deer 
Grasp’d in the many folds it died in, — 

A Butler stuff’d from ear to ear. 

Wet White Bears weeping o’er a Dryden* 

Put up m Poet’s Comer, near 
The httle door, a platform small. 

Get there a monkey — ^never fear. 

You’ll catch the gapers, one and aU* 

Stand each of ye a Body Guard, 

A Trumpet under either fin. 

And yell away m Palace Yard 
“All dead* All dead* Walk m* Walk in*” 

By Thomas Hood (1799-1S45) 
1 ^^Since this poem was written. Doctor Ireland and those in authority under 
him have reduced the fares It is gratifying to the English people to know that 
while butcher’s meat is rising tombs are fallmg ” — Note %n Third Edtuon 
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6i 

WHEN THE BISHOPS WERE BLESSED 


Bent on restoring the papal authority in Brttain^ James II in i68i 
ordered the clergy on two successive Sundays to read a Declara* 
tion of Indulgence^ proclaiming liberty of worship to Dissenters and 
Catholics alike The Pnmate and seven bishops petitioned the King 
against the order Angered by what he termed ^^rebellion” the King 
was further incensed when by some means never satisfactorily explained 
the petition was circulated throughout London He caused the bishops 
to be charged with seditious libely and committed to the Tower 


It was known all over London that the Bishops were before the 
Council The public anxiety was intense A great multitude filled 
the courts of Whitehall and all the neighbourmg streets Many 
people were m the habit of refreshmg themselves at the close of a 
summer day with the cool air of the Thames But on this evenmg 
the whole river was ahve with wherries When the Seven came 
forth under a guard, the emotions of the people broke through aU 
restramt Thousands fell on their knees and prayed aloud for the 
men who had, with the Christian courage of Ri^ey and Latimer, 
confronted a tyrant inflamed by all the bigotry of Mary Many 
dashed mto the stream, and, up to their waists m ooze and water, 
cried to the holy fathers to bless them All down the river, from 
Whitehall to London Bridge, the royal barge passed between Imes 
of boats, from which arose a shout of ‘‘God bless your Lordships ” 
The Kmg, m great alarm, gave orders that the gamson of the 
Tower should be doubled, that the Guards should be held ready 
for action, and that two compames should be detached from every 
regiment m the kmgdom, and sent up instantly to London But the 
force on which he rehed as the means of coercmg the people shared 
all the feelmgs of the people The very sentinels who were under 
arms at the Traitors’ Gate reverently asked for a blessmg from the 
mart3rrs whom they were to guard Sir Edward Hales was Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower He was little mclmed to treat his pnsoners 
with kmdness For he was an apostate from that Church for which 
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[ley suffered, and he held several lucrative posts by virtue of that 
ispensmg power against which they had protested He learned 
Pith indignation that his soldiers were drinking the health of the 
hshops He ordered his officers to see that it was done no more 
3 ut the officers came back with a report that the thmg could not 
le prevented, and that no other health was dnmk m the garrison 
^or was It only by carousing that the troops showed their reverence 
or the fathers of the Church There was such a show of devotion 
throughout the Tower that pious divmes thanked God for bnngmg 
good out of evil, and for makmg the persecution of His faithful 
servants the means of savmg many souls All day the coaches and 
hvenes of the first nobles of England were seen round the prison 
gates Thousands of humbler spectators constantly covered Tower 
Hill But among the marks of pubhc respect and sympathy which 
the prelates received there was one which more than all the rest 
enraged and alarmed the King He learned that a deputation of 
ten Nonconformist mimsters had visited the Tower He sent for 
four of these persons, and himself upbraided them They coura- 
geously answered that they thought it their duty to forget past 
quarrels, and to stand by the men who stood by the Protestant 
rehgion 

From THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by 
Thomas, Lord Macaulay (1800-1859) 
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THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN’S 
TRIP TO CAMBRIDGE 

An Election Ballad^ 1827 

As I sat down to breakfast m state, 

At my hvmg of Tithing-cum-Bormg, 
With Betty beside me to wait. 

Came a rap that almost beat the door in 
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I laid down my basin of tea^ 

And Betty ceased spreadmg the toast, 

*‘As sure as a gun, sir,” said she, 

“That must be the knock of the post ” 

A letter — and free — ^brmg it here — 

I have no correspondent who franks 
No^ yes^ can it be^ Why, my dear, 

^Tis our glorious, our Protestant Bankes 
“Dear sir, as I know you desire 
That the Church should receive due protection, 
I humbly presume to require 
Your aid at the Cambridge election 

“It has lately been brought to my knowledge. 
That the Mimsters fully design 
To suppress each cathedral and college. 

And eject every learned divme 
To assist this detestable scheme 
Three nuncios from Rome are come over. 

They left Calais on Monday by steam. 

And landed to dinner at Dover 

“An army of gnm Cordehers, 

Well fhrmshed with rehcs and verimn. 

Will follow, Lord Westmoreland fears. 

To effect what their chiefs may determme 
Lollards’ Tower, good authonties say. 

Is agam fittmg up as a pnson. 

And a wood-merchant told me to-day 
’Tis a wonder how faggots have risen, 

“The finance scheme of Canmng contams 
A new Easter-offermg tax. 

And he means to devote all the gams 
To a bounty on thumb-sarews and racks 
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Your living, so neat and compact — 

Pray, don’t let the news give you pam^ — 

Is promised, I know for a fact. 

To an ohve-faced Padre from Spam ” 

I read, and I felt my heart bleed. 

Sore wounded with horror and pity. 

So I flew with all possible speed, 

To our Protestant champion’s committee 
True gentlemen, kmd and well-bred^ 

No fleermg* no distance* no scorn* 

They asked after my wife, who is dead. 

And my children who never were bom. 

They then, like high-prmapled Tories, 

Called our Sovereign unjust and unsteady. 
And assailed him with scandalous stories. 

Till the coach for the voters was ready 
That coach might be well called a casket 
Of learmng and brotherly love 
There were parsons in boot and m basket. 
There were parsons below and above 

There were Sneaker and Griper, a pair 
Who stick to Lord Mulesby like leeches, 

A smug chaplam of plausible air. 

Who writes my Lord Goshngham’s speeches. 
Dr Buzz, who alone is a host. 

Who, with arguments weighty as lead. 

Proves six times a week m the Post 
That flesh somehow differs from bread. 

Dr Nimrod, whose orthodox toes 
Are seldom withdrawn from the stirrup. 

Dr Humdrum, whose eloquence flows. 

Like droppmgs of sweet poppy syrup, 
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Dr RosygiU puffing and fanning^ 

And wiping away perspiration^ 

Dr Humbugs who proved Mr Canning 
The beast in St John’s Revelation 

A layman can scarce form a notion 
Of our wonderful talk on the road. 

Of the learning, the wit, and devotion. 

Which almost each syllable showed 
Why divided allegiance agrees 
So ill with our free constitution, 

How Cathohcs swear as they please. 

In hope of the pnesfs absolution. 

How the Bishop of Norwich had bartered 
His faith for a legate’s comnussion. 

How Lyndhurst, afraid to be martyred. 

Had stooped to a base coahtion. 

How Papists are cased from compassion 
By bigotry, stronger than steel. 

How bummg would soon come m fashion, 

And how very bad it must fed 

We were all so much touched and excited 
By a subject so direly sublime. 

That the rules of pohteness were shghted. 

And we all of us talked at a time. 

And m tones, which each moment grew louder. 
Told how we should dress for the show. 

And where we should fasten the powder. 

And if we should bellow or no 

Thus from subject to subject we ran, 

And the journey passed pleasantly o’er. 

Till at last Dr Humdrum began. 

From that time I remember no more 
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At Ware he commenced his prelection. 

In the dullest of dencal drones 
And when next I regamed recollection 
We were rumbhng o’er Trumpmgton stones 

By Thomas, Lord 
Macaulay (1800-1859) 
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POISONING THE WELLS 

It was tn 1863 that Charles Kmgsley made the attack on John Henry 
Newman that provoked the Apologia Pro Vita Sua Newman had 
lapsed into obscurity after Ins conversion to Rome^ and his orthodoxy 
was under suspicion tn Italy at the very time that his sincerity was 
being impugned in England He wrote the Apologia that lifted him to 
a new pnnacle of fame in seven weeks ^'‘constantly in tears^ and 
constantly crying out with distress ’’ 

I REALLY feel sad for what I am obliged now to say I am m warfare 
with him, but I wish him no ill, — ^it is very chfiScult to get up 
resentment towards persons whom one has never seen It is easy 
enough to be irritated with friends or foes vis-d-^vis, but, though 
I am wntmg with all my heart agamst what he has said of me, I 
am not consaous of personal unhndness towards himself I thmk 
It necessary to wnte as I am wntmg, for my own sake, and for 
the sake of the Cathohc Priesthood, but I wish to impute nothmg 
worse to him than that he has been jfuriously carried away by his 
feehngs Yet what shall I say of the upshot of aU his talk of my 
economies and equivocations and the hke> What is the precise 
work which it is directed to effect? I am at wax with him, but there 
IS such a thmg as legitimate warfare war has its laws, there are 
thmgs which may fairly be done, and thmgs which may not be 
done I say it with shame and with stem sorrow, — ^he has attempted 
a great transgression, he has attempted (as I may call it) to pomn 
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He 


the wells I will quote him and explain what I mean 
says> — 

“I am henceforth in doubt and fear, as much as any honest 
man can be, concerning every word Dr Newman may write How 
can I tell that 1 shall not he the dupe of some cunning equivocation^ 
of one of the three lands laid down as permissible by the blessed 
Alfonso da Liguori and his pupils, even when con&med by an 
oath, because ‘then we do not deceive our neighbour, but ^ow 
him to deceive himself^’ It is admissible, therefore, to use 
words and sentences which have a double sigmfication, and leave 
the hapless hearer to take which of them he may choose What 
proof have 7, then^ that by ^mean tP I never said it^* Dr Newman 
does not signify^ I did not say it, but I did mean it^’^ 

Now these msmuations and questions shall be answered m their 
proper places, here I will but say that I scorn and detest lymg, 
and qmbbhng, and double-tongued practice, and slyness, and 
cumung, and smoothness, and cant, and pretence, quite as much 
as any Protestants hate them, and I pray to be kept from the snare 
of them But all this is just now by the bye, my present subject is 
my Accuser, what I msist upon here is this unmanly attempt of 
his, m his concluding pages, to cut the ground from under my 
feet, — ^to poison by anticipation the pubhc mmd agamst me, John 
Henry Newman, and to infuse into the imaginations of my readers, 
suspiaon and nustrust of everythmg that I may say m reply to 
him This I call poisoning the wells 

‘T am henceforth in doubt and fear he says, “as much as any 
honest man can be, concerning every word Dr Newman may write 
How can 1 tell that I shall not he the dupe of some cunning eqmvoca-^ 
tion^^^ 

Well, I can only say, that, if his taunt is to take effect, I am but 
wastmg my time m saymg a word m answer to his calumnies, and 
this IS precisely what he knows and mtends to be its frmt I can 
hardly get myself to protest against a method of controversy so 
base and cruel, lest m domg so, I should be violatmg my self- 
respect and self-possession, but most base and most cruel it is 
We all know how our imagmation runs away with us, how suddenly 
and at what a pace, — ^the saymg, “Caesar’s wife should not be 
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suspected/’ is an instance of what I mean The habitual prejudice^ 
the humour of the moment^ is the turmng-point which leads us to 
read a defence m a good sense or a bad We mterpret it by our 
antecedent impressions The very same sentunents^ according as 
our jealousy is or is not awake, or our aversion stimulated, are 
tokens of truth or of dissimulation and pretence There is a story 
of a sane person being by mistake shut up in the wards of a Lunatic 
Asylum, and that, when he pleaded his cause to some strangers 
visitmg the establishment, the only remark he ehcited in answer 
was, “How naturally he talks^ you would think he was m his 
senses ” Controversies should be deaded by the reason, is it 
legitimate warfare to appeal to the misgivmgs of the pubhc mmd 
and to Its dishkings^ Any how, if my accuser is able thus to practise 
upon my readers, the more I succeed, the less will be my success 
If I am natural, he will tell them “Ars est celare artem,’’ if I am 
convmcmg, he will suggest that I am an able logician, if I show 
warmth, I am actmg the mdignant innocent, if I am calm, I am 
thereby detected as a smooth hypocrite, if I clear up dilBBiculties, 
I am too plausible and perfect to be true The more triumphant 
are my statements, the more certam will be my defeat 
So will It be if my Accuser succeeds in his manoeuvre, but I do 
not for an instant beheve that he will Whatever judgment my 
readers may eventually form of me from these pages, I am confident 
that they will beheve me m what I shall say in the course of them 
I have no misgivmg at all, that they will be ungenerous or harsh 
towards a man who has been so long before the eyes of the world, 
who has so many to speak of him from personal knowledge, whose 
natural impulse it has ever been to speak out, who has ever spoken 
too much rather than too httle, who would have saved himself 
many a scrape, if he had been wise enough to hold his tongue, 
who has ever been fair to the doctrmes and arguments of his 
opponents; who has never slurred over faas and reasomngs which 
told agamst himself, who has never given his name or authonty 
to proofs which he thought unsound, or to testimony which he 
did not think at least plausible, who has never shrunk from con- 
fessmg a fault when he felt that he had committed one, who has 
ever consulted for others more than for himself, who has given 
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up much that he loved and prized and could have retamed, but 
that he loved honesty better than name, and Truth better than 
dear friends 

From APOLOGIA pro vita sua, by John 
Henry, Cardmal Newman (1801-1890) 
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THE VICAR 

Some years ago, ere time and taste 
Had turned our parish topsy-turvy. 

When Darnel Park was Darnel Waste, 

And roads as htde known as scurvy. 

The man who lost his way, between 
St Mary’s Hill and Sandy Thicket, 

Was always shown across the green. 

And gmded to the Parson’s wicket 

Back flew the bolt of hssom lath. 

Fair Margaret, m her tidy kirtle. 

Led the lorn traveller up the path. 

Through clean-chpt rows of box and myrtle. 
And Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tray, 

Upon the parlour steps collected. 

Wagged all their tails, and seemed to say — 
Our master knows you — ^you’re expected* 

Uprose the Reverend Dr Brown, 

Uprose the Doctor’s wmsome marrow. 

The lady laid her kmttmg down, 

Her husband clasped his ponderous Barrow, 
Whate’er the stranger’s caste or creed, 

Pimdit or Papist, samt or sinner. 

He found a stable for his steed. 

And welcome for himself, and dinner 
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Ifj when he reached his journey’s end^ 

And warmed himself in Court or College^ 
He had not gained an honest friend 
And twenty curious scraps of knowledge^ — 
If he departed as he came. 

With no new hght on love or hquor, — 
Good sooth, the traveller was to blame. 

And not the Vicarage, nor the Vicar 


His talk was hke a sprmg, which runs 
With rapid change from rocks to roses. 
It shpped from pohtics to puns. 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses, 
Beginmng with the laws which keep 
The planets m their radiant courses. 
And ending with some precept deep 
For dressing eels, or shoemg horses 


He was a shrewd and sound Divme, 

Of loud Dissent the mortal terror. 

And when, by dmt of page and hue. 

He ’stabhshed Truth, or starded Error, 
The Baptist found him far too deep. 

The Deist sighed with savmg sorrow. 
And the lean Levite went to sleep. 

And dreamed of tasting pork to-morrow 


His sermons never said or showed 
That Earth is foul, that Heaven is gracious. 
Without refreshment on the road 
From Jerome or from Athanasius 
And sure a righteous zeal mspired 
The hand and head that penned and planned them. 
For all who understood adnnred. 

And some who did not understand them 
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He wrote, too, m a quiet way. 

Small treattses, and smaller verses. 

And sage remarks on chalk and clay, 

And hmts to noble Lords — and nurses, 

True histones of last year’s ghost, 

Lmes to a ringlet, or a turban. 

And trifles for the Morning Post^ 

And nothmgs for Sylvanus Urban 

He did not think all mischief fair, 

Although he had a knack of jokmg. 

He did not make himself a bear. 

Although he had a taste for smokmg. 

And when religious sects ran mad. 

He held, m spite of all his learmng. 

That if a man’s behef is bad. 

It will not be improved by bummg 

And he was kmd, and loved to sit 
In the low hut or garnished cottage, 

And praise the farmer’s homely wit, 

And share the widow’s homeher pottage 
At his approach complamt grew mild. 

And when his hand unbarred the shutter. 

The clammy lips of fever smiled 
The welcome which they could not utter 

By Wmthrop Mack- 
worth Praed (1802-39) 
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MOVED BY THE HOLY GHOST 

When wealth accrues to a chaplamcy, a bishopric, or rectorship. 
It requires moneyed men for its stewarts, who will give it another 
direction than to the mystics of their day Of course, money will 
do after its kmd, and will steadily work to imspirituahse and 
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unchurch the people to whom it was bequeathed The class certam 
to be excluded from all preferment are the rehgious — ^and driven 
to other churches, — ^which is nature’s vts medicatnx 
The curates are ill-paid, and the prelates are overpaid This 
abuse draws mto the church the children of the nobihty, and 
other unfit persons, who have a taste for expense Thus a Bishop 
IS only a surphced merchant Through his lawn, I can see the 
bnght buttons of the shopman’s coat ghtter A wealth like that of 
Durham makes almost a premium on felony Brougham, m a 
speech m the House of Commons on the Irish elective franchise, 
said, “How will the reverend Bishops of the other house be able 
to express their due abhorrence of the crime of perjury, who 
solemnly declare m the presence of God, that when they are called 
upon to accept a hving, perhaps of £4000 a year, at that very 
mstant, they are moved by the Holy Ghost to accept the office 
and admimstranon thereof, and for no other reason whatever ” 
The modes of initiation are more damagmg than custom-house 
oaths The Bishop is elected by the Dean and Prebends of the 
cathedral The Queen sends these gentlemen a conge d^ehrcy or 
leave to elect, but also sends them the name of the person whom 
they are to elect They go mto the cathedral, chant and pray, 
and beseech the Holy Ghost to assist them m their choice, and, 
after these mvocations, mvanably find that the dictates of the 
Holy Ghost agree with the recommendations of the Queen 
The church at this moment is much to be pitied She has nothing 
left but possession If a Bishop meets an inteUigent gentleman, 
and reads fatal mterrogations m his eyes, he has no resource but 
to take wme with him False position introduces cant, perjury, 
simony, and ever a lower class of mmd and character mto the 
clergy and, when the hierarchy is afraid of science and education, 
afraid of piety, afraid of tradition, and afraid of theology, there is 
nothing left but to quit a church which is no longer one 

From ENGLISH TRAITS, by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (1803-82) 
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THE EXTEMPORE PREACHER 

When two days had passed, Sunday came, I breakfasted by myself 
m the sohtary dmgle, and dien, havmg set things a httle to rights, 
I ascended to Mr Petulengro’s encampment I could hear church- 
bells rmgmg around in the distance, appearing to say, “Come 
to church, come to church,” as clearly as it was possible for church- 
bells to say I found Mr Petulengro seated by the door of his 
tent, smoking his pipe, m rather an ungenteel undress “Well, 
Jasper,” said I, “are you ready to go to church, for if you are, 
I am ready to accompany you^” “I am not ready, brother,” said 
Mr Petulengro, “nor is my wife, the church, too, to which we 
shall go IS three miles off, so it is of no use to think of gomg there 
this mormng, as the service would be three-quarters over before 
we got there, if, however, you are disposed to go m the afternoon, 
we are your people ” Thereupon I returned to my dingle, where 
I passed several hours m conmng the Welsh Bible, which the 
preacher, Peter Wilhams, had given me 
At last I gave over readmg, took a shght refreshment, and was 
about to emerge from the dmgle, when I heard the voice of Mr 
Petulengro calhng me I went up agam to the encampment, where 
I found Mr Petulengro, his wife, and Tawno Chikno, ready to 
proceed to church Mr and Mrs Petulengro were dressed m 
Roman fashion, though not in the full-blown manner m which 
they had paid their visit to Isopel and myself Tawno had on a 
clean white slop, with a nearly new black beaver, with very broad 
runs, and the nap exceedmgly long As for myself, I was dressed 
m much the same manner as that m which I departed from London, 
havmg on, m honour of the day, a shirt perfectly clean, having 
washed one on purpose for the occasion, with my own hands, the 
day before, in the pond of tepid water m which the neivts and 
efts were m the habit of takmg their pleasure We proceeded for 
upwards of a mile, by footpaths through meadows and com-fidds, 
we crossed various stiles, at last, passmg over one, we found 
oursdves in a road, wendmg along which for a considerable distance, 
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we at last came m sight of a church, the beUs of which had been 
tolhng distmctly in oux ears for some time, before, however, we 
reached the churchyard the bells had ceased their melody It was 
surroimded by lofty beech-trees of brilhant green fohage We 
entered the gate, Mrs Petulengro leadmg the way, and proceeded 
to a small door near the east end of the church 


Still followmg Mrs Petulengro, we proceeded down the chancel 
and along the aisle, notwithstandmg the singing, I could distmctly 
hear as we pass many a voice whispermg, ‘‘Here come the gypsies^ 
here come Ae gypsies^” I felt rather embarrassed, with a somewhat 
awkward doubt as to where we were to sit, none of the occupiers 
of the pews, who appeared to consist almost entirely of farmers, 
with their wives, sons, and daughters, opened a door to admit us 
Mrs Petulengro, however, appeared to feel not tie least embarass- 
ment, but tripped along the aisle with the greatest nonchalance 
We passed under the pulpit, in which stood the clergyman m his 
white surphce, and reached the middle of the church, where we 
were confronted by the sexton dressed m long blue coat, and 
holding in his hand a wand This functionary motioned towards 
the lower end of the church, where were certam benches, partly 
occupied by poor people and boys Mrs Petulengro, however, 
with a toss of her head, directed her course to a magnificent pew, 
which was unoccupied, which she opened and entered, followed 
closely by Tawno Chikno, Mr Petulengro, and myself The sexton 
did not appear by any means to approve of the arrangement, and 
as I stood next the door laid his finger on my arm, as if to mtimate 
that myself and compamons must quit our aristocratical location 
I said nothmg, but directed my eyes to the clergyman, who uttered 
a short and expressive cough, the sexton looked at him for a 
moment, and then, bowing his head, closed the door — ^in a moment 
more the music ceased I took up a prayer-book, on which was 
engraved an earPs coronet The clergyman uttered, ‘T will arise, 
and go to my father ” England’s sublime hturgy had commenced 
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The hturgy was over, during the reading of which my compamons 
behaved in a most unexceptional manner, sitting down and nsmg 
up when other people sat down and rose, and holdmg m their 
hands prayer-books which they found m the pew, into which they 
stared mtently, though I observed that, with the exception of Mrs 
Petulengro, who knew how to read a htde, they held the books 
by the top, and not the bottom, as is the usual way The clergy- 
man now ascended the pulpit, arrayed m his black gown The 
congregation composed themselves to attention, as did also my 
compamons, who fixed their eyes upon the clergyman with a certam 
strange immovable stare, which I beheve to be pecuhar to their 
race The clergyman gave out his text, and began to preach He 
was a tall, gentlemanly man, seemmgly between fifty and sixty, 
with greyish hair, his features were very handsome, but with a 
somewhat melancholy cast the tones of his voice were rich and 
noble, but also with somewhat of melancholy m them The text 
which he gave out was the foUowmg one, “In what would a man 
be profited, provided he gamed the whole world, and lost his 
own soul^” 

And on this text the clergyman preached long and well he did 
not read his sermon, but spoke it extempore, his domg so rather 
surpnsed and offended me at first, I was not used to such a style 
of preachmg m a church devoted to the rehgion of my country 
I compared it withm my mmd with the style of preachmg used 
by the high-church rector m the old church of pretty D , and 
I thought to myself it was very different, and bemg very different 
I did not like it, and I thought to myself how scandahsed the 
people of D would have been had they heard it, and I figured 
to myself how mdignant the high-church clerk would have been 
had any clergyman got up in the church of D and preached m 
such a manner Did it not savour strongly of dissent, methodism, 
and similar low stuffs Surely it did, why, the Methodist I had 
heard preach on the heath above the old city, preached in the 
same manner— at least he preached extempore, ay, and something 
hke the present clergyman, for the Methodist spoke very zealously 
and with great feehng, and so did the present clergyman, so I, 
of course, felt rather offended with the clergyman for speakmg 
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with zeal and feeling However^ long before the sermon was over 
I forgot the offence which I had taken, and hstened to the sermon 
with much admiration, for the eloquence and powerful reasomng 
with which It abounded 

Oh, how eloquent he was, when he talked of the mestunable 
value of a man’s soul, which he said endured for ever, whilst his 
body, as every one knew, lasted at most for a very contemptible 
period of time, and how forcibly he reasoned on the foUy of man, 
who, for the sake of gaming the whole world — a thmg, he said 
which provided he gamed he could only possess for a part of the 
time, durmg which his perishable body existed — should lose his 
soul, that IS, cause that precious deathless portion of him to suffer 
indescribable imsery time without end 

There was one part of his sermon which struck me in a very 
particular manner he said, *‘That there were some people who 
gamed somethmg m return for their souls, if they did not get the 
whole world, they got a part of it — elands, wealth, honour or 
renown, mere trifles he allowed, m comparison with the value of 
a man’s soul, which is destmed either to enjoy delight, or suffer 
tribulation time without end, but which m the eyes of the worldly, 
had a certam value, and which afforded a certam pleasure and 
satisfaction But there were also others who lost their souls, and 
got nothmg for them — ^neither lands, wealth, renown, nor con- 
sideration, who were poor outcasts, and despised by everybody 
My fnends,” he added, ‘*if the man is a fool who barters Ins soul 
for the whole world, what a fool he must be who barters his soul 
for nothmg ” 

The eyes of the clergyman, as he uttered these words, wandered 
around the whole congregation, and when he had concluded them, 
the eyes of the whole congregation were turned upon my com- 
pamons and myself 

From THE ROMANY RYE, by 
George Borrow (1803-81) 
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LINES FROM A LETTER TO 
A YOUNG CLERICAL FRIEND 

A STRENGTH Thy semce cannot tire, 

A faith which doubts can never dim, 

A heart of love, a hp of fire, 

O Freedom’s God* be Thou to him* 


Speai through him words of power and fear. 
As through Thy prophet bards of old. 

And let a scornful people hear 
Once more Thy Smai-thunders rolled 


For lymg hps Thy blessmg seek. 

And hands of blood are raised to Thee, 
And on Thy children, crushed and weak. 
The oppressor plants his kneelmg knee 


Let then, O God* Thy servant dare 
Thy truth m all its power to tell. 
Unmask the priestly thieves, and tear 
The Bible from the grasp of hell* 


From hollow nte and narrow span 
Of law and sect by Thee released. 
Oh, teach him that iht Chnstian man 
Is hoher than the Jewish pnest 


Chase back the shadows, gray and old. 
Of the dead ages, from his way. 

And let his hopeful eyes behold 
The dawn of Thy miUenmal day, 
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That day when fettered limb and mmd 
Shall know the truth which maketh free. 

And he alone who loves his kmd 
Shall, childlike, claim the love of Thee^ 

By John Greenleaf Whituer (1807-92) 
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THE CHURCHWARDEN AND THE CURATE 

^^Ths ts wntten^^ explained Tennyson^ the dialect which was 
current in my youth at Spilsby and in the country round about it ” 

I 

Eh^ good daay* good daay^ thaw it bean^t not mooch of a daay. 
Nasty, casseltyi weather^ an’ mea haafe down wi’ my haay^^ 

II 

How be the farm gittm on^ noaways Gittm on I’deead! 

Why, tonups was haafe on ’em fingers an’ toas,® an’ the mare 
brokkenkneead. 

An’ pigs didn’t sell at fall,^ an’ wa lost wer Haldeny cow. 

An’ It beats ma to knaw wot she died on, but wool’s lookmg oop 
ony how 

in 

An’ soa they’ve maade tha a parson, an’ thou’U git along, mver fear. 
Fur I bean chuch-warden mysen 1’ the pansh fur fifteen year 
Well — sin ther bea chuch-wardens, ther mun be parsons an’ all. 
An* if t’ 5 ne stick alongside t’uther^ the church weant happen a fall 

1 “Casselty,*’ casualty, chance weather 

2 “Haafe down wi* my haay,” while my grass is only half-mown 
^ “Fmgers and toes,” a disease m turmps 

^ “Fall,” autumn 

5 “If f 6ne stick alongside t’uther,” if the one hold by the other One 
IS pronounced like “own ” 
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IV 


Fur I wur a Baptis wonst, an’ agean the toithe an’ the raate. 

Till I fun^ that it warn’t not the gaainist® waay to the narra Gaate 
An’ I can’t abear ’em, I can’t, fur a lot on ’em coom’d ta-year® — 
I wur down wi’ the rheumatis then — ^to my pond to wesh thessens 
theere — 

Sa I sticks like the ivm^ as long as I hves to the owd chuch now. 
Fur they wesh’d their sms i’ my pond, an’ I doubts they poison’d 
the cow 

V 

Ay, an’ ya seed the Bishop They says ’at he coom’d fra nowt — 
Bum i’ traade Sa I warrants ’e mver said haafe wot ’e thowt. 

But ’e creeapt an’ ’e crawl’d along, till ’e feeald ’e could howd 
’is oan. 

Then ’e married a great Yerl’s darter, an’ sits o’ the Bishop’s throan 

VI 

Now I’ll gie tha a bit o’ my imnd an’ tha weant be taakm’ offence. 
Fur thou be a big scholard now wi’ a hoonderd haacre o* sense — 
But sich an obstropulous® lad— naay, naay— fur I mmds tha sa 
well, 

Tha’d mver not hopple® thy tongue, an’ the tongue’s sit afire o’ 
HeU, 

As I says to my missis to-daay, when she hurl’d a plaate at the cat 
An’ anoother agean my noase Ya was mver so bad as that 

VII 

But I mmds when i’ Howlaby beck won daay ya was tickhn’ o’ trout, 
An’ keeaper ’e seed ya an roon’d, an’ ’e b^’d^ to ya ‘Lad coom 
houf 

1 ^Tun,” found ^ “Gaaimst,” nearest 

® *Ta-year,” this year * ivy 

® “Obstropulous,” obstreperous — ^her# the Curate makes a sign of 
deprecation 

® ‘‘Hopple” or “hobble,” to tie the legs of a skittish cow when she is 
bemg muked 
7 “Beal’d,” beHowed 
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An’ ya stood oop naakt i’ the beck^ an’ ya toll’d ’im to knaw 
his awn plaace 

An’ ya call’d ’im a clown, ya did, an’ ya thraw’d the fish i’ ’is faace. 
An’ ’e tom’d^ as red as a stag-tuckey’s^ wattles, but theer an’ then 
I coSmb’d ’im down, fiir I promised ya’d mver not do it agean 

vm 

An’ I cotch’d tha wonst i’ my garden, when thou was a height- 
year-howd,® 

An’ I fun thy pockets as full o’ my pippms as iver they’d ’owd,^ 
An’ thou was as pearky® as owt, an’ tha maade me as mad as mad. 
But I says to tha ‘keeap ^em, an’ welcome’ fur thou was the Parson’s 
lad 


IX 

An Parson ’e ’ears on it all, an’ then taakes kmdly to me. 

An’ then I wur chose Chuch-warden an’ coom’d to the top o’ the 
tree. 

Fur Quoloty’s hall my friends, an’ they maakes ma a help to the 
poor. 

When I gits the plaate fuller o’ Soondays nor ony chuch-warden 
afoor. 

Fur if iver thy fe 3 rther ’ed riled me I kep’ mysen meeak as a lamb. 

An’ saw by the Graace o’ the Lord, Mr Harry, I ham wot I ham 

X 

But Parson ’e will speak out, saw, now ’e be sixty-seven. 

He’ll mver swap Owlby an’ Scratby fur owt but the ]^gdom o’ 
Heaven, 

An’ thou’U be ’is Curate ’ere, but, if iver tha means to git ’igher, 

Tha mun tackle the sms o’ the Wo’ld,® an’ not the faults o’ the 
Squire 

1 In such words as *‘tonied’^ Cbrmed), “hurled,” the r is hardly audible 
® “Stag-tuckey,” turkey-cock 
® “Height-year-howd,” eight-year-old 
^ “Owd,” hold ® “Pearky,” pert 
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An’ I reckons tha’ll light of a livin’ somewheers i’ the Wowd^ or 
the Fen, 

If tha cottons down to thy betters, an* keeaps thysen to thysen 

But niver not speak plaain out, if tha wants to git forrards a bit. 

But creeap along the hedge-bottoms, an’ thou’U be a Bishop yit 

Naay, but tha mun speak hout to the Baptises here i’ the town. 

Fur moast on ’em talks agean tithe, an’ I’d like tha to preach ’em 
down. 

Fur they^^t bm a-preachm’ mea down, they heve, an’ I haates 
’em now. 

Fur they leaved their nasty sms i’ my pond, an’ it poison’d the cow 

By Alfred, Lord Tennyson (1809-92) 
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THE RECTOR OF QUEEN’S CRAWLEY 

The Reverend Bute Crawley was a tall, stately, jolly, shovel- 
hatted man, far more popular m his coimty than the baronet, his 
brother At college he pulled stroke-oar m the Christchurch boat, 
and had thrashed all the best brmsers of the “town ” He carried 
his taste for boxmg and athletic exercises mto private hfe there 
was not a fight withm twenty miles at which he was not present, 
nor a race, nor a coursmg match, nor a regatta, nor a ball, nor an 
election, nor a visitation dinner, nor mdeed a good dinner m the 
whole county, but he found means to attend it You might see his 
bay mare and gig-lamps a score of miles away from his Rectory 
House, whenever there was any dinner-party at Fuddleston, or 
at Roxby, or at Wapshot Hall, or at the great lords of the county, 
with all of whom he was mnmate He had a fine voice, sang “A 

1 ‘Wowd,” wold 
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southerly wind and a cloudy sky,” and gave the “whoop” m chorus 
with general applause He rode to hounds in a pepper-and-salt 
frock, and was one of the best fishermen in the county 

Mrs Crawley, the rector’s wife, was a smart htde body, who 
wrote this worthy divme’s sermons Bemg of a demesne turn, and 
keeping the house a great deal with her daughters, she ruled abso- 
lutely witbin the Rectory, wisely giving her husband full hberty 
without He was welcome to come and go, and dine abroad as many 
days as his frncy dictated, for Mrs Crawley was a saving woman 
and knew the pnee of port wme Ever smee Mrs Bute earned off 
the young rector of Queen’s Crawley (she was of a good family, 
daughter of the late Lieut -Colonel Hector MacTavish, and she 
and her mother played for Bute and won him at Harrogate), she 
had been a prudent and thrifty wife to him In spite of her care, 
however, he was always m debt In took hun at least ten years to 
pay off his college bills contracted dunng his father’s life-tune 
In the year 179-, when he was just clear of these mcumbrances, 
he gave the odds of 100 to i (m twenues) against Kangaroo, who 
won the Derby 

The rector was obhged to take up the money at a rumous mteresl^ 
and had been struggling ever smee His sister helped him with a 
hundred now and then, but of course his great hope was m her 
death — ^when “Hang it” (as he would say), “Matilda must leave 
me half her money ” 

So ihat the baronet and his brother had every reason which 
two brothers possibly can have for being by the ears Sir Pitt had 
had the better of Bute m innumerable ftimily transactions Young 
Pitt not only did not hunt, but set up a meeting-house under his 
uncle’s very nose Rawdon, it was known, was to come m for the 
bulk of Miss Crawley’s property These money transactions— 
these speculations m life and death — ^these silent battles for rever- 
sionary spoil — ^make brothers very lovmg toward each other m 
Vamty Fair I, for my part, have known a five-pound note to 
mterpose and knock up half a century’s attachment between two 
brethren, and can’t but admire, as I think what a fine and durable 
thing Love IS among worldly people 
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“Why did you ask that scoundrel, Rawdon Crawley, to dine^” 
said the rector to his lady, as they were walking home through 
the park “J don’t want the fellow He looks down upon us country 
people as so many blackamoors He’s never content unless he gets 
my yellow-sealed wme, which costs me ten shilhngs a botde, hang 
him^ Besides, he’s such an infernal character he’s a gambler — ^he’s 
a drunkard — ^he’s a profligate m every way He’s kiUed a man m a 
duel— he’s over head and ears in debt, and he’s robbed me and 
mine of the best part of Miss Crawley’s fortune Waxy says she 
has him” — ^here the rector shook his fist at the moon, with somethmg 

very hke an oath, and added m a melanchohous tone — “ ^5 down 

m her will for fifty thousand, and there won’t be above thirty to 
divide ” 

“I think she’s going,” said the rector’s wife “She was very 
red m the face when we left dinner I was obhged to unlace her ” 
“She drank seven glasses of champagne,” said the reverend 
gentleman, m a low voice, “and filthy champagne it is, too, that 
my brother poisons us with— but you women never know what’s 
what ” 

“We know nothmg,” said Mrs Bute Crawley 
“She drank cherry-brandy after dinner,” contmued his Rever- 
ence, “and took curafoa with her coffee I wouldn’t take a glass 
for a five-pound note it kills me with heartburn She can’t stand 
It, Mrs Crawley — she must go — ^fiesh and blood won’t bear it* 
and I lay five to two, Matilda drops in a year ” 

Indulgmg m these solemn speculations, and thinkmg about his 
debts, and his son Jim at college, and Frank at Woolwich, and 
. the four girls who were no beauties, poor thmgs, and would not 
have a penny but what they got from the aunt’s expected legacy, 
the rector and his lady walked on for a while 
“Pitt can’t be such an infernal villam as to sell the reversion 
of the hvmg And that Methodist milksop of an eldest son looks 
to Parhament,” contmued Mr Crawley, after a pause 
“Sir Pitt Crawley will do anything,” said the rector’s wife 
“We must get Miss Crawley to make him proimse it to James ” 
“Pitt will promise anything,” rephed the brother “He promised 
he’d pay my college biUs, when my father died he promised he’d 



build the new wing to the Rectory he promised he^d let me have 
Jibb^s field and the Six-acre Meadow-— and much he executed his 
promises^ And it^s to this man’s son — ^this scoundrel, gambler, 
swmdler, murderer of a Rawdon Crawley that Matilda leaves the 
bulk of her money I say it’s unchristian By Jove, it is The 
infamous dog that has got every vice except hypocrisy, and that 
belongs to his brother ” 

^‘Hush, my dearest love^ we’re m Sir Pitt’s grounds,” interposed 
his wife 

‘T say he has got every vice, Mrs Crawley Don’t ma’am, bully 
me Didn’t he shoot Captain Firebrace? Didn’t he rob young Lord 
Dovedale at the Cocoa-Tree> Didn’t he cross the fight between 
Bill Soames and the Cheshire Trump, by which I lost forty pounds 
You know he did, and as for the women, why, you heard that 

before me, m my own magistrate’s room 

‘Tor Heaven’s sake, Mr Crawley,” said the lady, “spare me 
the details ” 

“And you ask this viUam mto your house*” contmued the 
exasperated rector “You, the mother of a yoimg family, the wife 
of a clergyman of the Church of England By Jove*” 

“Bute Crawley, you are a fool,” said the rector’s wife scornfully 
“Well, ma’am, fool or not — ^and I don’t say, Martha, I’m so 
clever as you are, I never did But I won’t meet Rawdon Crawley, 
that’s fiat rU go over to Huddleston, that I will, and see his bla^ 
greyhound, Mrs Crawley, and I’ll run Laimcelot agamst him for 
fifty By Jove, I will, or agamst any dog m England But I won’t 
meet that beast Rawdon Crawley ” 

“Mr Crawley, you are mtoxicated, as usual,” rephed his wife 
And the next mormng, when the rector woke, and called for small 
beer, she put him m mmd of his promise to visit Sir Huddleston 
Fuddleston, on Saturday, and as he knew he should have a wet 
mghti It was agreed that he might gallop back agam m time for 
church on Sunday mormng Thus it will be seen that the parish- 
ioners of Crawley were equally happy m their squire and m their 
rector 

From VANITY fair, by Wilham 
Makepeace Thackeray (1811-63) 
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SMALLPOX VISITS CASTLEWOOD 


One day in the year 1694 (I have good reason to remember it), 
Doctor Tusher ran mto Castlewood House, with a face of consterna- 
tion, saymg that the malady had made its appearance at the black- 
smith’s house in the village, and that one of the maids there was 
down m the smallpox 


Little Lady Beatrix screamed out at Doctor Tusher’s news, 
and my lord cried out, ‘‘God bless me*” He was a brave man, 
and not afraid of death in any shape but this He was very proud 
of his pink complexion and fair hair — ^but the idea of death by 
smallpox scared him beyond all other ends “We will take the 
children and ride away to-morrow to Walcote ” this was my lord’s 
small house, mhented from his mother, near to Wmchester 
“That is the best refuge m case the disease spreads,” said Doctor 
Tusher “ ’Tis awful to think of it beginnmg at the ale-house, 
half the people of the village have visited that to-day, or the black- 
smith’s which IS the same thing My clerk Nahum lodges with 
them — I can never go mto my readmg-desk and have that fellow 
so near me I wonH have that man near me ” 

“If a parishioner d3nng in the smallpox sent to you, would you 
not go^” asked my lady, lookmg up from her frame of work, with 
her calm blue eyes 

“By the Lord, I wouldn’t,” said my lord 
“We are not m a Popish country, and a sick man doth not 
absolutely need absolution and confession,” said the Doctor 
“ ’Tis true they are a comfort and a help to him when attainable, 
and to be admimstered with hope of good But in a case where 
the life of a parish priest m the midst of his flock is highly valuable 
to them, he is not called upon to nsk it (and therewith the hves, 
future prospects, and temporal, even spiritual welfare of his own 
family) for the sake of a smgle person, who is not very likely m a 
condition even to understand rehgious message whereof the 
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priest IS the brmger— being uneducated, and likewise stupefied or 
delinous by disease If your ladyship or his lordship, my excellent 

good fiiend and patron, were to take it 

“God forbid’” cned my lord 

“Amea,” contmued Doctor Tusher “Amen to that prayer, 
my very good lord’ for your sake I would lay my life down” — ^and, 
to judge from the alarmed look of the Doctor’s purple face, you 
would have thought that that sacrifice was about to be call^ for 
mstantly 

From HENRY ESMOND, by Wilham 
Makepeace Thackeray (1811-63) 
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THE MAYFAIR INCUMBENT 

His henmtage is situated m Walpole Street let us say, on the 
second floor of a qmet mansion, let out to hermits by a nobleman’s 
butler, whose wife takes care of the lodgmgs Bbs cells consist of 
a refectory, a dormitory, and an adjacent oratory where he keeps 
his shower-bath and boots — ^the pretty boots trimly stretched on 
boot-trees and blacked to a mcety (not varmshed) by the boy who 
waits on him The barefooted busmess may suit superstitious ages 
and gentlemen of Alcantara, but does not become Mayfair and the 
nmeteenth century If Samt Pedro walked the earth now with his 
eyes to the ground he would know fashionable divmes by the way 
m which they were shod Charles Honeyman’s is a sweet foot 
I have no doubt as dehcate and plump and rosy as the white hand 
wiiiiits two rings, which he passes m impassioned moments through 
bos slender fikaen hair 

A sweet odour pervades his sleeping apartment — ^not that pecuhar 
and dehaous fragrance with which the Samts of the Roman Church 
are said to gratify the neighbourhood where they repose — ^but oils, 
redolent of the nchest perfumes of Macassar, essences (from 
Truefitt’s or Ddcroix’s) into which a thousand flowers have 
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expressed their sweetest breathy await his meek head on nsmg, 
and infuse the pocket-handkerchief with which he dries and draws 
so many tears For he cries a good deal m his sermons, to which 
the ladies about him contribute showers of sympathy 

By his bedside are shppers Imed with blue silk and worked of an 
ecclesiastical pattern, by some of the faithful who sit at his feet 
They come to him m anonymous parcels they come to him m 
silver paper boys in buttons (pages who mimster to female grace*) 
leave them at the door for the Rev C Honeyman, and shp away 
without a word Purses are sent to him— pen-wipers— -a portfoho 
with the Honeyman arms — ^yea, braces have been known to reach 
him by the post (m his days of popularity), and flowers, and grapes, 
and jelly when he was ill, and throat comforters, and lozenges 
for his dear bronchitis In one of his drawers is the rich silk cassock 
presented to him by his congregation at Leatherhead (when the 
young curate quitted that parish for London duty), and on his 
breakfast-table the silver teapot, once filled with sovereigns and 
presented by the same devotees The devoteapot he has, but the 
sovereigns, where are they 

What a different life this is from our honest friend of Alcantara, 
who eats once m three days* At one time if Honeyman could have 
drunk tea three times m an evenmg, he might have had it The 
glass on his chimney-piece is crowded with invitations, not merely 
cards of ceremony (of which there are plenty) but dear httle confi- 
dential notes firom sweet friends of his congregation “Oh, dear 
Mr Honeyman,” writes Blanche, “what a sermon that was* I 
cannot go to bed to-night without thankmg you for it ” “Do, db, 
dear Mr Honeyman,” wntes Beatrice, “lend me that dehghtful 
sermon And can you come and drink tea with me and Selina, and 
my aunt? Papa and mamma dme out, but you know I am always 
your faithful Chesterfield Street” And so on He has all the 
domestic accomphshments, he plays on the violoncello he smgs a 
delicious second, not only m sacred but m secular music He has 
a thousand anecdotes, laughable riddles, droll stories (of the utmost 
correctness, you understand) with which he entertams females 
of all ages, suitmg his conversation to stately matrons, deaf old 
dowagers (who can hear his clear voice better than the loudest 
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roar of their stupid sons-in-law), mature spinsters, young beauties 
dancmg through the season, even rosy htde shps out of the nursery, 
who cluster round his bdoved feet Societies fight for him to 
preach their chanty sermon You read m the papers — “The 
Wappmg Hospital for Wooden-legged Seamen On Sunday the 
23rd, Sermons will be preached m behalf of this chanty, by the 
Lord Bishop of Tobago m the mormng, m the afternoon by the 
Rev C Honeyman, AM, Incumbent of, etc” “Clergyman’s 
Grandmothers’ Fund Sermons in aid of this admirable institution 
will be preached on Sunday, 4th May, by the Very Rev The Dean 
of Pimlico, and the Rev C Honeyman, AM” When the Dean 
of Pimhco has his illness, many people think Honeyman will 
have the Deanery, that he ought to have it, a hundred female voices 
vow and declare, though it is said that a nght reverend head at 
headquarters sh^es dubiously when his name is mentioned for 
preferment His name is spread wide, and not only women but 
men come to hear him Members of Parhament, even Cabmet 
Mimsters, sit under him Lord Dozeley of course is seen m a 
front pew where was a pubhc meeting without Lord Dozeley^ 
The men come away from his sermons and say, “It’s very pleasant, 
but know what the deuce makes all you women crowd 

so to heafii^e man ” “Oh, Charles* if you would but go oftener*” 
sighs Lady Abm Mana “Can’t you speak to the Home Secretary^ 
Can’t you do simethmg for him^” “We can ask him to dinner 
next Wednesday iiteu hke,” says Charles “They say he’s a pleasant 
fellow out of the wofed Besides there is no use m domg an3rthmg 
for him,” Charles go^on “He can’t make less than a thousand 
a year out of his chapdL and that is better than anything any one 
can give him A thousai^a year, beside the rent of the wine-vaults 
bdow the chapel ” \ 

“Don’t, Charles*” says wife, with a solemn look “Don’t 
ndicule tWgs m that way ” ^ 

^From THE NEWCOMBS, by Wilham 
V Makepeace Thackeray (1811*63) 
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BISHOP BLOUGRAM’S APOLOGY 


The famous dramatic monologue from which this extract is taken 
gave some offence at the time of publication because Blougram^ the 
worldly prelate who makes a casuistical defence of Jus position in tJu 
Churchy was taken as a portrait of Cardinal Wiseman Browning u 
said to have admitted the likeness^ but denied the msulty since Blouhram 
(jn Browning^ s estimatiori) makes a successful defence 

So, you despise me, Mr Gigadibs 
No deprecation,— nay, I beg you, sir^ 

Beside ’tis our engagement don’t you know, 

I proimsed, if you’d watch a dinner out, 

We’d see truth dawn together^ — ^truth that peeps 
Over the glass’s edge when dinner’s done. 

And body gets its sop and hold its noise 
And leaves soul free a htde Now’s the tune — 

’Tis break of day^ You do despise me then 
And if I say, “despise me,” — ^never fear — 

I know you do not m a certam sense — 

Not m my arm-chair for example here, 

I well imagme you respect my place 
(Status, entourage^ worldly circumstance) 

Quite to Its value — ^very much mdeed 
— ^Are up to the protestmg eyes of you 
In pride at bemg seated here for once — 

You’ll turn it to such capital account* 

When somebody, through years and years to come, 

Hmts of the bishop— names me— thaf s enough — 
“Blougram? I knew him” — (mto it you shde) 

“Dmed with him once, a Corpus Chnsti Day, 

All alone, we two — ^he’s a clever man — 

And after dinner,— why, the wme you know, — 

Oh, there was wme, and good*— what with the wme 
’Faith, we began upon all sorts of talk* 
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He’s no bad fellow, Blougram— lie had seen 
Something of mine he relished — some review — 

He’s quite above their humbug in his heart. 

Half-said as much, mdeed — ^the thing’s his trade — 

I warrant, Blougram’s sceptical at times — 

How otherwise^ I liked him, I confess*” 

Che che^ my dear sir, as we say at Rome, 

Don’t you protest now* It’s fair give and take. 

You have had your turn and spoken your home-truths 
The hand’s mme now, and here you follow suit 

Thus much conceded, still the first fact stays — 

You do despise me, your ideal of life 
Is not the bishop’s — ^you would not be I — 

You would like better to be Goethe, now. 

Or Buonaparte — or, bless me, lower still. 

Count D’Orsay, — so you did what you preferred. 
Spoke as you thought, and, as you cannot help, 
Beheved or disbeheved, no matter what. 

So long as on that pomt, whate’er it was, 

You loosed your mind, where whole and sole yourself 
— That, my ideal never can mclude. 

Upon that element of truth and worth 
Never be based* for say they make me Pope 
(They can’t — suppose it for our argument) 

Why, there I’m at my tether’s end — I’ve reached 
My height, and not a height which pleases you 
An unbehevmg Pope won’t do, you say 
It’s hke those eene stories nurses tell. 

Of how some actor played Death on a stage 
With pasteboard crown, sham orb and tmselled dart. 
And called himself the monarch of the world. 

Then, gomg in the tire-room afterward 
Because the play was done, to shift himself. 

Got touched upon the sleeve famiharly 
The moment he had shut the closet door 
By Death himself Thus God mi g h t touch a Pope 
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At unawares^ ask what his baubles mean. 

And whose part he presumed to play ]ust now? 
Best be yourself, imperial, plam and true* 

So, drawmg comfortable breath agam. 

You weigh and find whatever more or less 
I boast of my ideal reahsed 
Is nothmg m the balance when opposed 
To your ideal, your grand simple life. 

Of which you will not reahse one jot 
I am much, you are nothmg, you would be all, 

I would be merely much — ^you beat me there 
No, fnend, you do not beat me,— hearken why 
The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s. 
Is not to fancy what were fair m life 
Provided it could be,— but findmg first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means — a very different thmg* 

No abstract mtellectual plan of life 
Quite irrespective of hfe’s plamest laws. 

But one, a man, who is man and nothmg more. 
May lead withm a world which (by your leave) 
Is Rome or London— not Fool’s-paradise 
Embelhsh Rome, ideahse away. 

Make Paradise of London if you can. 

You’re welcome, nay, you’re wise 

And now what are we^ unbehevers both. 

Calm and complete, detemimately fixed 
To-day, to-morrow, and for ever, pray^ 

You’ll guarantee me that^ Not so, I think* 

In no-wise* all we’ve gamed is, that behef. 

As unbehef before, shakes us by fits. 

Confounds us like its predecessor '\^ere’s 
The gam^ how can we guard our unbehef. 

Make it bear frmt to us^ — ^the problem here 
Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
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A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 

And that’ s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as Nature’s self. 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul. 

Take hands and dance there, a fantastic rmg. 

Round the ancient idol, on his base again, — 

The grand Perhaps^ we look on helplessly, — 

There the old misgivmgs, crooked questions are — 

This good God, — ^what He could do, if He would. 

Would, if He could — ^then must have done long smce 
If so, when, where, and how^ some way must be, — 

Once feel about, and soon or late you lut 
Some sense, in which it might be, after all 
Why not, “The Way, the Truth, the Life^” 

By Robert Brownmg (1812-89) 
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GIUSEPPE CAPONSAGCHI 

A hghrhom seventeenth-century Italian with notable famly connections 
in the Churchy Giuseppe Caponsaccht was from boyhood destined for 
the priesthood and high office Becoming involved in a murder trials 
he explains to the court how lightly his qualms at ordination were 
set aside 


I HAD a right 

To the self-same office, bishop m the egg. 

So, grew f the garb and prattled m the school. 
Was made expect, from infancy almost. 

The proper mood o’ the priest, till time ran by 
And brought the day when I must read the vows. 
Declare the world renounced and undertake 
To become priest and leave probation,— leap 
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Over the ledge into the other hfe. 

Having gone tripplingly hitherto up to the height 
O’er the wan water Just a vow to read^ 

I stopped short awe-struck “How shall hohest flesh 
Engage to keep such vow inviolate. 

How much less mme^ I know myself too weak. 
Unworthy* Choose a worthier stronger man*” 

And the very Bishop smiled and stopped my mouth 
In Its mid-protestation “Incapable? 

Qualmish of conscience^ Thou mgenuous boy* 

Clear up the clouds and cast they scruples far* 

I satisfy thee there’s an easier sense 
Wherem to take such vow than suits the first 
Rough rigid readmg Mark what makes all smooth. 
Nay, has been even a solace to myself* 

The Jews who needs must, m their synagogue. 
Utter sometimes the holy name of God, 

A thmg their superstition boggles at, 

Pronoxmce aloud the meffable sacrosanct, — 

How does their shrewdness help them^ In this wise. 
Another set of sounds they substitute. 

Jumble so consonants and vowels — ^how 

Should I know^— that there grows from out the old 

Quite a new word that means the very same — 

And o’er the hard place shde they with a smile 
Giuseppe Maria Caponsacchi name. 

Nobody wants you m these latter days 

To prop the Church by breakmg your back bone, — 

As the necessary way was once, we know. 

When Diocletian flounshed and his like 
That buildmg of the buttress-work was done 
By martyrs and confessors let it bide. 

Add not a brick, but, where you see a chink. 

Stick m a sprig of ivy or root a rose 
Shall make amends and beautify the pile* 

We profit as you were the pamfuUest 
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O’ the martyrs, and you prove yourself a match 
For the cruelest confessor ever was, 

If you march boldly up and take your stand 
Where their blood soaks, their bones yet strew the soil. 

And cry ‘Take notice, I the yoimg and free 
And well-to-do f the world, thus leave the world. 

Cast in my lot thus with no gay young world 

But the grand old Church she tempts me of the two^’ 

Renoimce the worlds Nay, keep and give it us* 

Let us have you, and boast of what you brmg 
We want the pick o’ the earth to practise with. 

Not Its offscourmg, halt and deaf and bhnd 
In soul and body ” 

From THE RING AND THE BOOK, 
by Robert Browmng (1812-89) 
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PUTTING THE CASE 

Surely the goods of this world, it occurred m an accidental way 
to Bishop to remark, could scarcely be directed into happier 
channels than when they accumulated under the magic touch of 
the wise and sagacious, who, while they knew the just value of 
riches (Bishop here tned to look as if he were rather poor himself), 
were aware of their importance, judiciously governed and nghtly 
distributed, to the welfare of our brethren at large 
Mr Merdle with humihty expressed his conviction that Bishop 
couldn’t mean him, and with inconsistency expressed his high 
gratification m Bishop’s good opimon 
Bishop then— jauntily stepping out a htde with his well-shaped 
right leg, as though he said to Mr Merdle “don’t mind the apron, 
a mere form*”— put this case to his good friend 
Whether it had occurred to his good firiend, that Society might 
not unreasonably hope that one so blest in his undertakings, and 
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whose example on his pedestal was so influential with it, would 
shed a httle money m the direction of a mission or so to Africa^ 

Mr Merdle signifymg that the idea should have his best atten- 
tion, Bishop put another case 

\^ether his good friend had at all interested himself m the 
proceedmgs of our Combmed Additional Endowed Digmtanes 
Committee, and whether it had occurred to him that to shed a 
httle money m that direction might be a great conception finely 
executed^ 

Mr Merdle made a similar reply, and Bishop explamed his 
reason for mquirmg 

Soaety looked to such men as his good fiaend to do such thing s 
It was not that he looked to them, but that Soaety looked to them 
Just as it was not Our Committee who wanted the Additional 
Endowed Digmtaries, but it was Soaety that was m a state of the 
most agomsmg uneasmess of mmd until it got them He begged 
to assure his good j&iend that he was extremely sensible of his 
good fiiend*s regard on all occasions for the best interests of 
Soaety, and he considered that he was at once consultmg those 
mterests, and expressmg the feehng of Soaety, when he wished 
him contmued prosperity, continued maease of riches, and con- 
tinued things in general 

Bishop then betook himself up-stairs, and the other magnates 
gradually floated up after him until there was no one left below 
but Mr Merdle That gentleman, after lookmg at the table-cloth 
until the soul of the chief butler glowed with a noble resentment, 
went slowly up after the rest, and became of no account m the 
stream of people on the grand staircase Mrs Merdle was at home, 
the best of the jewels were hung out to be seen, Soaety got what 
it came for, Mr Merdle drank twopenn3rworth of tea m a comer 
and got more than he wanted 

Among the evemng magnates was a famous physiaan, who 
knew everybody and whom everybody knew On entenng at the 
door, he came upon Mr Merdle drinl^g his tea m a comer, and 
touched him on the arm 

Mr Merdle started “OW If s you*” 

‘"Any better to-day?” 
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‘‘No/’ said Mr Merdle, “I am no better ” 

“A pity I didn’t see you this morning Pray come to me to- 
morrow^ or let me come to you ” 

“Well*” he rephed “I will come to-morrow as I drive by ” 

Bar and Bishop had both been bystanders durmg this short 
dialogue^ and as Mr Merdle was swept away by the crowds they 
made their remarks upon it to the Physician Bar said there was a 
certam pomt of mental stram beyond which no man could go, 
that the pomt varied with various textures of bram and pecuharmes 
of constitution, as he had had occasion to notice m several of his 
learned brothers, but, the pomt of endurance passed by a hue’s 
breadth, depression and dyspepsia ensued Not to mtrude on the 
sacred mysteries of medicme, he took it, now (with the Jury droop 
and persuasive eye-glass), that this was Merdle’s case^ Bishop said 
that when he was a young man, and had fallen for a brief space 
mto the habit of writmg sermons on Saturdays, a habit which all 
young sons of the church should sedulously avoid, he had fre- 
quently been sensible of a depression, arismg as he supposed from 
an over-taxed mteUect, upon which the yolk of a new-laid egg, 
beaten up by the good woman m whose house he at that tune 
lodged, with a glass of soimd sherry, nutmeg, and powdered sugar, 
acted like a charm Without presuming to offer so simple a remedy 
to the consideration of so profoxmd a professor of the great healmg 
art, he would venture to mqmre whether the strain bemg by way 
of mtncate calculations, the spirits might not (humanly speakmg) 
be restored to their tone by a gentle and yet generous stimulant? 

From LITTLE DORRIT, by 
Charles Dickens (1812-70) 


75 

THE DEPUTY SHEPHERD 

He was a pnm-faced, red-nosed man, with a long, thm countenance, 
and a semi-rattlesnake sort of eye — ^ratier sharp, but decidedly 
bad He wore very short trousers, and black-cotton stockmgs, 
which, like the rest of his apparel, were particularly rusty His 
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looks were starched, but his white neckerchief was not, and its 
long limp ends straggled over his closely-buttoned waistcoat m a 
very uncouth and unpicturesque fashion A pair of old, worn beaver 
gloves, a broad-brimmed hat, and a faded green umbrella, with 
plenty of whalebone stickmg through the bottom, as if to coxmter- 
balance the want of a handle at the top, lay on a chair beside him, 
and, being disposed m a very tidy and careful manner, seemed to 
imply that the red-nosed man, whoever he was, had no mtention 
of gomg away m a hurr^ 


The appearance of the red-nosed man had mduced Sam, at 
first sight, to more than half suspect that he was the deputy shepherd 
of whom his estimable parent had spoken The moment he saw 
him eat, all doubt on the subject was removed, and he perceived 
at once that if he purposed to take up his temporary quarters 
where he was, he must make his footmg good without delay He 
therefore commenced proceedmgs by puttmg his arm over the 
half-door of the bar, coolly unboltmg it, and leisurely walkmg m 
‘‘Mother-m-law,” said Sam, “how are you>” 

“Why, I do believe he is a Weller*” said Mrs W , raismg her 
eyes to Sam’s face, with no very gratified expression of countenance 
“I rayther think he is,” said the imperturbable Sam, “and I 
hope this here reverend gen’l’m’n ’ll excuse me saymg that I wish 
I was the Weller as owns you, mother-m-law ” 

This was a double-barrelled compliment It impked that Mrs 
Weller was a most agreeable female, and also that Mr Stiggms 
had a clerical appearance It made a visible impression at once, 
and Sam followed up his advantage by kissmg his mother-m-law 
“Get along with you*” said Mrs Weller, pushmg him away 
“For shame, young man*” said the gentleman with the red nose 
“No offence, sir, no offence,” rephed Sam, “you’re wery right, 
though, It am’t the nght sort o’ thmg, wen mothers-m-law is young 
and good lookmg, is it, sir^” 

“It’s all vanity,” said Mr Stiggms 

“Ah, so It is,” said Mrs Weller, settmg her cap to rights 

Sam thought it was, too, but he held his peace 
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The deputy shepherd seemed by no means best pleased vi 
Sam’s arrival, and when the first effervescence of the comphmi 
had subsided, even Mrs Weller looked as if she could have spa: 
him without the smallest inconvemence However, there he v 
and as he couldn’t be decently turned out, they all three sat do 
to tea 

*‘And how’s father^” said Sam 

At this mquiry, A4rs Weller raised her hands, and turned 
her eyes, as if the subject were too painful to be alluded to 
Mr Snggms groaned 

‘‘What’s the matter with that ’ere gen’l’m’n?” mqmred Sam 
“He’s shocked at the way your father goes on m,” rephed N. 
WeUer 

“Oh, he is, is he^” said Sam 

“And with too good reason,” added Airs Weller, gravely 
Mr Snggms took up a firesh piece of toast, and groaned heav 
“He IS a dreadful reprobate,” said Mrs Weller 
“A man of wrath*” exclaimed Mr Snggms He took a la 
semi-arcular bite out of the toast, and groaned agam 
Sam felt very strongly disposed to give the reverend Mr Sngg 
somethmg to groan for, but he repressed his indmanon, t 
merely asked, “What’s the old ’un up to, now^” 

“Up to, mdeed*” said Airs Weller “Oh, he has a hard hei 
Night after mght does this excellent man — don’t frown, 1 
Snggms I will say you are an excellent man — come and sit h€ 
for hours together, and it has not the least effect upon him ” 
“Well, that is odd,” said Sam, “it ’ud have a wery considera 
effect upon me, if I wos m his place, I know that ” 

“The fact is, my yoimg friend,” said Mr Snggms solemi 
“he has an obderrate bosom Oh, my young friend, who else co 
have resisted the pleading of sixteen of our fairest sisters, t 
withstood their exhortanons to subscribe to our noble society 
providmg the infant negroes m the West Indies with flannel wa 
coats and moral pocket-handkerchiefs?” 

“What’s a moral pocket ankercher?” said Sam “I never 
one o’ them arndes o’ furmter ” 

“Those which combme amusement with mstrucnon, my yoi 
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friend/* replied Mr Stiggms “blending select tales with wood- 
cuts ** 

“Oh^ I know/* said Sam^ “them as hangs up in the hnen-drapers* 
shops, with beggars* petitions and all there *ere upon ’em^** 

Mr Stiggms began a third round of toast, and nodded assent 
“And he wouldn*t be persuaded by the ladies, wouldn’t he^** 
said Sam 

“Sat and smoked his pipe, and said the infant negroes were — 
what did he say the infant negroes were^** said Mrs Weller 
“Little humbugs,** rephed Mr Stiggms, deeply affected 
“Said the infant negroes were htde humbugs,** repeated Mrs 
Weller And they both groaned at the atrocious conduct of the old 
gentleman 

A great many more imqmties of a sumlar nature might have 
been disclosed, only the toast being all eaten, the tea having got 
very weak, and Sam holdmg out no mdications of meaning to go, 
Mx Stiggms suddenly recollected that he had a most pressmg 
appomtment with the shepherd, and took himself off accordmgly 

From piCKWicac papers, by 
Charles Dickens (1812-70) 


76 

RESPECT FOR THE DEAN 

Whosoever has observed that sedate and clencal bird, the rook, 
may perhaps have noticed that when he wmgs his way homeward 
towards mghtfall, m a sedate and clencal company, two rooks 
will suddenly detach themselves from the rest, will retrace their 
jflight for some distance, and will there poise and hnger, conveying 
to mere men the fancy that it is of some occult importance to the 
body pohtic, that this artful couple should pretend to have renounced 
connection with it 

Similarly, service bemg over m the old cathedral with the square 
tower, and the choir scufflmg out agam, and divers venerable 
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persons of rook-like aspect dispersing, two of these latter retrace 
their steps, and walk together in the echoing Close 
Not only is the day waning, but the year The low sun is fiery 
and yet cold behind the monastery rum, and the Virgmia creeper 
on the cathedral wall has showered half its deep-red leaves down on 
the pavement There has been ram this afternoon, and a wmtry 
shudder goes among the htde pools on the cracked uneven flag- 
stones, and through the giant elm-trees as they shed a gust of tears 
Their fallen leaves he strewn thickly about Some of these leaves, 
m a timid rush, seek sanctuary within the low arched cathedral 
door, but two men coming out resist them, and cast them forth 
agam with their feet, this done, one of the two locks the door with 
a goodly key, and the other flits away with a folio music-book 
‘‘Mr Jasper was that, Tope^*’ 

“Yes, Mr Dean 
“He has stayed late ” 

“Yes, Mr Dean I have stayed for him, your Reverence He has 
been took a httle poorly ” 

“Say ‘taken,’ Tope— to the Dean,” the younger rook interposes 
m a low tone with this touch of correction, as who should say 
“You may offer bad grammar to the laity, or the humbler clergy, 
not to the Dean ” 

Mr Tope, Chief Verger and Showman, and accustomed to be 
high with excursion parties, declmes with a silent lofhness to 
perceive that any suggestion has been tendered to hufi 
“And when and how has Mr Jasper been taken — ^for, as Mr 
Cnsparkle has remarked, it is better to say taken — ^taken — ” repeats 

the Dean, “when and how has Mr Jasper been Taken ” 

“Taken, sir,” Tope deferentially murmurs 
“—Poorly, Tope^” 

“Why, sir, Mr Jasper was that breathed ” 

“I wouldn^t say ‘That breathed,’ Tope,” Mr Cnsparkle m- 
terposes with the same touch as before “Not Enghsh— to the 
Dean” 

“Breathed to that extent,” the Dean (not unflattered by this 
indirect homage) condescendmgly remarks, “would be preferable ” 
“Mr Jasper’s breathmg was so remarkably short” — ^thus dis- 
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erectly does Mr Tope work his way round the sunken rock — 
‘‘when he came m, that it distressed him imghtily to get his notes 
out which was perhaps the cause of his havmg a kmd of fit on 
him after a httle His memory grew Dazed Mr Tope^ with his 
eyes on the Reverend Mr Crisparkle, shoots this word out, as 
defymg him to improve upon it “and a dimness and giddmess 
crept over him as strange as ever I saw though he didn^t seem 
to mind It particularly, himself However, a httle time and a htde 
water brought him out of his Daze " Air Tope repeats the word 
and Its emphasis, with the air of saymg “As I have made a success. 
I’ll make it agam ” 

“And Mr Jasper has gone home qmte himself, has he^” asked 
the Dean 

“Your Reverence, he has gone home quite himself And I’m 
glad to see he’s havmg his fire kmdled up, for it’s chilly after the 
wet, and the Cathedral had both a damp feel and a damp touch 
this afternoon, and he was very shivery ” 

They all three look towards an old stone gatehouse crossmg the 
Close, with an arched thoroughfare passmg beneath it Through 
Its latticed wmdow, a fire shines out upon the fast-darkemng scene, 
mvolvmg m shadow the pendent masses of ivy and creeper covering 
the buildmg’s front As the deep Cathedral-bell strikes the hour, 
a npple of wmd goes through these at their distance, like a ripple 
of Ae solemn sound that hums through tomb and tower, broken 
mche and defaced statue, m the pile close at hand 
“Is Mr Jasper’s nephew with him*^” the Dean asks 
“No, sir,” replied the Verger, “but expected There’s his own 
sohtary shadow betwixt his two wmdows — ^the one lookmg this 
way, and the one lookmg down into the High Street — drawmg his 
own curtams now ” 

“Well, well,” says the Dean, with a sprightly air of breaking up 
the htde conference, “I hope Mr Jasper’s heart may not be too 
much set upon his nephew Our affections, however laudable, in 
this transitory world, should never master us, we should guide 
them, guide them I find I am not disagreeably remmded of my 
dinner, by hearmg my dinner-bell Perhaps Air Cnsparkle you 
wiU, before gomg home, look m on Jasper^” 
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‘‘Certainly, Mr Dean And tell him that you had the kmdness to 
desire to know how he was^^* 

“Ay, do so, do so Certainly Wished to know how he was By 
all means Wished to know how he was ” 

With a pleasant air of patronage, the Dean as nearly cocks his 
quamt hat as a Dean in good spirits may, and directs his comely 
gaiters towards the ruddy dimng-room of the snug old red-bridk 
house where he is at present, “m residence” with Mrs Dean and 
Miss Dean 

Mr Crisparkle, Mmor Canon, fair and rosy, and perpetually 
pitchmg himself head-foremost mto all the deep runnmg water in 
the surrounding country, Mr Cnsparkle, Minor Canon, early riser, 
musical, classical, cheerful, kmd, good-natured, social, contented, 
and boy-hke, Mr Crisparkle, Mmor Canon and good man, lately 
“Coach” upon the chief Pagan high roads, but smce promoted by a 
patron (grateful for a well-taught son) to his present Christian 
beat, betakes himself to the gatehouse, on his way home to his 
early tea 

From THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD, 
by Charles Dickens (1812-70) 
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MR CHADBAND IS MORTIFIED 

Mr Chadband is a large yellow man, with a fat smile, and a 
general appearance of having a good deal of tram oil m his system 
Mrs Chadband is a stern, severe-lookmg, silent woman Mr 
Chadband moves softly and cumbrously, not unlike a bear who 
has been taught to walk upright He is very much embarrassed 
about the arms, as if they were mconvement to him, and he wanted 
to grovel, is very much m a perspiration about the head, and never 
speaks without first putting up his great hand, as dehvermg a token 
to his hearers that he is gomg to edify them 
“My friends,” says Mr Chadband, “Peace be on this house* 
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On the master thereof, on the mistress thereof, on the yoxmg 
maidens, and on the young men* My friends, why do I wish for 
peace^ What is peace^ Is it war^ No Is it strife^ No Is it lovely, 
and gentle, and beautiful, and pleasant, and serene, and joyful? 
O yes* Therefore, my friends, I wish for peace, upon you and 
upon yours ” 

In consequence of Mrs Snagsby looking deeply edified, Mr 
Snagsby thinks it expedient on the whole to say Amen, which is 
well received 

“Now, my friends,” proceeds Mr Chadband, “smce I am upon 
this theme ” 

Guster presents herself Mrs Snagsby, in a spectral bass voice, 
and without removmg her eyes from Chadband, says, with dread 
distmctness, “Gk) away*” 

“Now, my friends,” says Chadband, “smce I am upon this 
theme, and m my lowly path improvmg it ” 

Guster is heard unaccountably to murmur “one thousing seven 
hundred and eighty-two ” The spectral voice repeats more solemnly, 
“Go away*” 

“Now, my friends,” says Mr Chadband, “we will inquire m a 
spirit of love ” 

Snll Guster reiterates “one thousmg seven hundred and eighty- 
two ” 

Mr Chadband, pausmg with the resignation of a man accus- 
tomed to be persecuted, and languidly foldmg up his chm mto his 
fat smile, says, “Let us hear the maiden* Speak, maiden*” 

“One thousing seven hundred and eighty-two, if you please, sir 
Which he wish to know what the shiUmg ware for,” says Guster, 
breathless 

“For^” returns Mrs Chadband “For his fare*” 

Guster rephes that “he msistes on one and eightpence, or on 
summonsizzmg the party” Mrs Snagsby and Mrs Chadband 
are proceedmg to grow shnll m mdignation, when Mr Chadband 
qmets the tumult by hfhng up his hand 

“My firiends,” says he, “I remember a duty unfulfilled yesterday 
It IS nght that I should be chastened m some penalty I ought not 
to murmur Rachael, pay the eightpence*” 
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While Mrs Snagsby, drawing her breath, looks hard at Mr 
Snagsby, as who should say, “You hear this Apostle*” and while 
Mr Chadband glows with humihty and tram oil, Mrs Chadband 
pays the money It is Mr Chadband’s habit— it is the head and 
front of his pretensions mdeed — ^to keep this sort of debtor and 
creditor account m the smallest items, and to post it pubhcly on 
the most trivial occasions 

“My friends,” says Chadband, “eightpence is not much, it 
might justly have been one and fourpence, it might justly have 
been half-a-crown O let us be joyful, joyful* O let us be joyful*” 
With which remark, which appears from its sound to be an 
extract in verse, Mr Chadband stalks to the table, and, before 
takmg a chair, hfts up his admonitory hand 
“My fhends,” says he, “what is this which we now behold as 
bemg spread before us> Refreshment Do we need refreshment 
then, my friends^ We do And why do we need refreshment, my 
friends? Because we are but mortal, because we are but sinful, 
because we are but of the earth, because we are not of the air Can 
we fly, my friends? We cannot WTiy can we not fly, my friends^” 
Mr Snagsby, presunung on the success of his last pomt, ventures 
to observe m a cheerful and rather knowmg tone, “No wmgs ” 
But IS immediately frowned down by Mrs Snagsby 
“I say, my friends,” pursues Mr Chadband, utterly rejectmg 
and obliteratmg Mr Snagsby^s suggestion, “why can we not fly> 
Is It because we are calculated to walk^ It is Could we walk, my 
friends, without strength? We could not What should we do 
without strength, my friends^ Our legs would refuse to bear us, 
our knees would double up, our ankles would turn over, and we 
should come to the groimd Then from whence, my friends, m a 
human pomt of view, do we derive the strength that is necessary 
to our Innbs^ Is it,” says Chadband, glancmg over the table, “from 
bread m various forms, from butter which is churned from the 
milk which is yielded imtoe us by the cow, from the eggs which 
are laid by the fowl, from ham, from tongue, from sausage, and 
from such like? It is Then let us partake of the good thmgs which 
are set before us*” 

The persecutors demed that there was any particular gift m 
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Mr Chadband’s piling verbose flights of stairs, one upon another, 
after this fashion But this can only be received as a proof of their 
determination to persecute, smce it must be withm everybod5r’s 
expenence, that the Chadband style of oratory is widely received 
and much admired 

Mr Chadband, however, havmg concluded for the present, sits 
down at Mr Snagsby’s table, and lays about him prodigiously 
The conversion of nutriment of any sort mto oil of the quahty 
already mentioned, appears to be a process so mseparable from 
the constitution of this exemplary vessel, that in begmmng to eat 
and drink, he may be descnbed as always becommg a kmd of 
considerable Oil Mills, or other large factory for the production 
of that article on a wholesale scale On the present eve ning of the 
long vacation, m Cook’s Court, Cursitor Street, he does such a 
powerful stroke of busmess, that the warehouse appears to be qmte 
fuU when the works cease 

From BLEAK HOUSE, by 
Charles Dickens (1812-70) 

78 

THE BISHOP’S CHAPLAIN 

When Dr Proudiej newly created Bishop of Barchester set out for 
his n&w diocese^ he took with him as chaplain the Rev Ohadtah Slope 

Mr Slope had been a sizar at Cambridge, and had there conducted 
himself at any rate successfully, for m due process of time he was 
an M A , havmg umversity pupils under his care From thence he 
was transferred to London, and became preacher at a new distnct 
church built on the conjBnes of Baker Street He was m this position 
when congemal ideas on rehgious subjects recommended him to 
Mrs Proudie, and the mtercourse had become close and confi- 
dential 

Havmg been thus famiharly thrown among the Misses Proudie, 
It was no more than natural that some softer feelmg than friendship 
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should be engendered There have been some passages of love 
between him and the eldest hope, Ohvia, but they have hitherto 
resulted m no favourable arrangement In truth, Mr Slope having 
made a declaration of affection, afterwards withdrew it on findmg 
that the doctor had no immediate worldly funds with which to 
endow his child, and it may easily be conceived that Miss Proudie, 
after such an announcement on lus part, was not readily disposed 
to receive any further show of affection On the appomtment of 
Dr Proudie to the bishopric of Barchester, Mr Slope’s views were 
in truth somewhat altered Bishops, even though they be poor, 
can provide for clerical children, and Mr Slope began to regret 
that he had not been more dismterested He no sooner heard the 
tidings of the doctor’s elevation, than he recommenced his siege, 
not violently, mdeed, but respectfully, and at a distance Ohvia 
Proudie, however, was a girl of spirit she had the blood of two 
peers m her vems, and, better still, she had another lover on her 
books, so Mr Slope sighed m vam, and the pair soon found it 
convement to estabhsh a mutual bond of inveterate hatred 
It may be thought smgular that Mrs Proudie’s friendship for 
the young clergyman should remam firm after such an affair, but 
to t^ the truth, she had known nothmg of it Though very fond 
of Mr Slope herself, she had never conceived the idea that any 
of her daughters would become so, and remembermg their high 
birth and social advantages, expected for them matches of a different 
sort Neither the gentleman nor the lady found it necessary to 
enhghten her Ohvia’s two sisters had each known of the affair, 
so had all the servants, so had all the people hving m the adjoming 
houses on either side, but Mrs Proudie had been kept m the dark 
Mr Slope soon comforted himself with the reflection, that as 
he had been selected as chaplam to the bishop, it would probably 
be m his power to get the good thmgs m the bishop’s gift, without 
troubimg himself with the bishop’s daughter, and he found himself 
able to endure the pangs of rejected love As he sat himself down 
m the railway carriage, confrontmg the bishop and Mrs Proudie, 
as they started on their first journey to Barchester, he began to 
form m his own mmd a plan of his future life He knew well his 
patron’s strong pomts, but he knew the weak ones as well He 
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understood correctly enough to what attempts the new bishop’^s 
high spirit would soar, and he rightly guessed that pubhc life would 
better suit the great man’s taste, than the small details of diocesan 
duty 

He, therefore, he, Mr Slope, would m effect be Bishop of 
Barchester Such was his resolve, and to give Mr Slope his due, 
he had both courage and spirit to bear him out in his resolution 
He knew that he should have a hard batde to fight, for the power 
and patronage of the see would be equally coveted by another 
great mmd — ^Mrs Proudie would also choose to be Bishop of 
Barchester Mr Slope, however, flattered himself that he could 
outmanoeuvre the lady She must hve much m London, while he 
would always be on the spot She would necessarily remam ignorant 
of much, while he would know everythmg belonging to the diocese 
At first, doubtless, he must flatter and cajole, perhaps yield, m 
some thmgs, but he did not doubt of ultimate triumph If all other 
means failed, he could jom the bishop agamst his wife, mspire 
courage mto the unhappy man, lay an axe to the root of the woman’s 
power, and emancipate the husband 

Such were his thoughts as he sat lookmg at the sleepmg pair 
m the railway carriage, and Mr Slope is not the man to trouble 
himself with such thoughts for nothmg He is possessed of more 
than average abilities, and is of good courage Though he can 
stoop to fawn, and stoop low mdeed, if need be, he has still withm 
him the power to assume the tyrant, and with the power he has 
certainly the wish His acquirements are not of the highest order, 
but such as they are they are completely under control, and he 
knows the use of them He is gifted with a certam kmd of pulpit 
eloquence, not likely indeed to be persuasive with men, but powerful 
with the softer sex In his sermons he deals greatly in denunciations, 
exates the mmds of his weaker hearers with a not unpleasant terror, 
and leaves an impression on then mmds that all mankmd are m a 
perilous state, and all womankmd too, except those who attend 
regularly to die evemng lectures m Baker Street His looks and 
tones are extremely severe, so much so that one cannot but fancy 
that he regards the greater part of the world as bemg mfimtely 
too bad for his care As he walks through the streets, his very 
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face denotes hxs horror of the world’s wickedness, and there is 
always an anathema lurking m the corner of his eye 
In doctrine^ he, like his patron, is tolerant of dissent, if so strict 
a mind can be called tolerant of anythmg With Wesleyan-Methodists 
he has somethmg in common, but his soul trembles in agony at the 
iruquities of the Puseyites His aversion is earned to things outward 
as well as mward His gall rises at a new church with a high-pitched 
roof, a full-breasted black silk waistcoat is with him a symbol of 
Satan, and a profane jest-book would not, in his view, more foully 
desecrate the church seat of a Christian, than a book of prayer 
prmted with red letters, and ornamented with a cross on the back 
Most active clergymen have then hobby, and Sunday observances 
are his Stmday, however, is a word which never pollutes his 
mouth — ^it IS dways “the Sabbath” The “desecration of the 
Sabbath,” as he dehghts to call it, is to him meat and drink— he 
thrives upon that as poheemen do on the general evil habits of the 
commumty It is the loved subject of all his evemng discourses, 
the source of all his eloquence, the secret of all his power over the 
female heart To him the revelation of God appears only m that 
one law given for Jewish observance To him the meraes of our 
Saviour speak m vam, to him in vam has been preached that sermon 
which fell from divme hps on the mountam — “Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inhent the earth” — “Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtam mercy” To him the New Testament is 
comparatively of htde moment, for from it can he draw no fresh 
authority for that dommion which he loves to exercise over at 
least a seventh part of man’s allotted time here below 
Mr Slope is tall, and not lU made His feet and hands are 
large, as has ever been the case with all his family, but he has a 
broad chest and wide shoulders to carry off these excrescences, and 
on the whole his figure is good His countenance, however, is not 
speaally prepossessmg His hair is lank, and of a dull pale reddish 
hue It IS always formed mto three straight lumpy masses, each 
brushed with admirable preasion, and cemented with much grease, 
two of them adhere closely to the sides of his face, and the other 
hes at right angles above them He wears no whiskers, and is always 
punctihously shaven His face is nearly of the same colour as his 
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hair, though perhaps a htde redder it is not unhke beef— beef, 
however, one would say, of a bad quahty His forehead is capaaous 
and high, but square and heavy, and unpleasantly shining His 
mouth IS large, though his hps are thin and bloodless, and his 
big, prominent, pale brown eyes inspire anything but confidence 
His nose, however, is his redeeming feature it is pronounced, 
straight and well-formed, though I myself should have liked 
it better did it not possess a somewhat spongy, porous appearance, 
as though It had been cleverly formed out of a red coloured cork 
I never could endure to shake hands with Mr Slope A cold, clammy 
perspiration always exudes from him, the small drops are ever to be 
seen standing on his brow, and his friendly grasp is unpleasant 
Such is Mr Slope — ^such is the man who has suddenly fallen 
mto the midst of Barchester Close, and is destined there to assume 
the station which has heretofore been filled by the son of the late 
bishop Think, oh, my meditative reader, what an assoaate we 
have here for those comfortable prebendaries, those gentlemanlike 
clerical doctors, those happy, well-used, well-fed minor canons, 
who have grown into existence at Barchester under the hndly 

wmgs of Bishop Grantly* „ , 

^ From BARCHESTER TOWERS, by 

Anthony Trollope (1815-82) 
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MR HARDING MAKES UP HIS MIND 

The Wardenshtp of Hiram^s Hospital had long been a pleasant clerical 
sinecure until a radical newspaper ferreted out the terms of the original 
bequest To his infinite distress^ the Rev Septimus Hardir^^ the 
retiring and hndly Warden^ finds himself threatened mth a lawsuit 
for fmsappropnating public funds The lawsuit is dropped^ hut Mr 
Harding is not easy about his position A visit to Sir Abraham Hap-- 
hazard:, his counsel^ does nothing to reassure him^ and he prepares 
for once to defy his son-m-law^ the forceful Archdeacon Grantly 

‘‘And you have absolutely been with the attorney-general^” asked 
the archdeacon 

Mr Harding sigmfied that he had 
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**Good heavens, how unfortunate^’’ And the archdeacon raised 
his huge hands in the manner m which his friends are so accustomed 
to see him express disapprobation and astomshment “What will 
Sir Abraham think of it> Did you not know that it is not customary 
for cheats to go direct to their counseP” 

“Isn’t It?” asked the warden, innocently “Well, at any rate, 
I’ve done it Sir Abraham didn’t seem to think it so very strange ” 
The archdeacon gave a sigh that would have moved a man-of-war 
“But^ papa, what did you say to Sir Abraham?” asked the 
lady 

“I asked him, my dear, to explam John Hiram’s will to me 
He couldn’t explam it m die only way which would have satisfied 
me, and so I resigned the wardenship ” 

“Resigned it^” said the archdeacon, in a solemn voice, sad and 
low, but yet suffiaendy audible, — a sort of whisper that Macready 
would have envied, and the galleries have applauded with a couple 
of rounds “Resigned it* Good heavens*” And the digmtary of the 
church sank back horrified mto a horse-hair armchair 
“At least I told Sir Abraham that I would resign, and of course 
I must now do so ” 

“Not at all,” said the archdeacon, catchmg a ray of hope 
“Nothmg that you say m such a way to your own counsel can be 
in any way bindmg on you Of course you were there to ask his 
advice I’m sure. Sir Abraham did not advise any such step ” 

Mr Harding could not say that he had 
“I am sure he disadvised you from it,” contmued the reverend 
cross-exammer 

Mr Hardmg could not deny this 

“Fm sure Sir Abraham must have advised you to consult your 
friends ” 

To this proposition also Mr Hardmg was obhged to assent 
“Then your threat of resignation amounts to nothmg, and we 
are just where we were before ” 

Mr Hardmg was now standmg on the rug, movmg uneasily 
from one foot to the other He made no distmct answer to the 
archdeacon’s last proposition, for his mind was chiefly engaged on 
thinking how he could escape to bed That his resignation was a 
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thing finally fixed on, a fact all but completed, was not m his mmd 
a matter of any doubt He knew his own weakness, he knew how 
prone he was to be led, but he was not weak enough to give way 
now, to go back from the position to which his conscience had 
driven him, after havmg purposely come to London to declare 
his determmation He did not m the least doubt his resolution, but 
he greatly doubted his power of defendmg it agamst his son-m-law 
“You must be very tired, Susan,” said he “wouldn’t you like 
to go to bed^” 

But Susan didn’t want to go till her husband went She had an 
idea that her papa might be bulked if she were away She wasn’t 
tired at all, or at least she said so 
The archdeacon was pacing the room, expressing, by certain 
noddles of his head, his opimon of the utter fatuity of his father- 
m-law 

“Why,” at last he said, — ^and angels nught have blushed at the 
rebuke expressed in his tone and emphasis, — ^“Why did you go 
off from Barchester so suddenly? Why did you take such a step 
without givmg us notice, after what had passed at the palace^” 
The warden himg his head, and made no reply He could not 
condescend to say that he had not mtended to give his son-m-law 
the shp, and as he had not the courage to avow it, he said nothmg 
“Papa has been too much for you,” said the lady 
The archdeacon took another turn, and agam ejaculated, “Good 
heavens'” this tune m a very low wiusper, but still audible 
“I think I’ll go to bed,” said the warden, takmg up a side candle 
“At any rate, you’ll promise me to take no further step without 
consultation,” said the archdeacon Mr Hardmg made no answer, 
but slowly proceeded to hght his candle “Of course,” contmued 
the other, “such a declaration as that you made to Sir Abraham 
means nothmg Come, warden, promise me this The whole affair, 
you see, is already settled, and that with very htde trouble or 
expense Bold has been compelled to abandon his action, and all 
you have to do is to remam qmet at the hospital ” Mr Harding 
still made no reply, but looked meekly mto his son-m-law’s face 
The archdeacon thought he knew his father-m-law, but he was 
mistaken, he thought that he had already talked over a vacillating 
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man to resign his promise "Come,” said he, "promise Susan to 
give up this idea of resigning the wardenship ” 

The warden looked at his daughter, thmkmg probably at the 
moment that if Eleanor were contented with him, he need not so 
much regard his other child, and said, "I am sure Susan will not 
ask me to break my word, or to do what I know to be wrong ” 
"Papa,” said she, "it would be madness m you to throw up 
your preferment What are you to hve on^” 

"God, that feeds the young ravens, will take care of me also,” 
said Mr Hardmg, with a smile, as though afraid of givmg offence 
by makmg his reference to scripture too solemn 
"Pish^” said the archdeacon, tummg away rapidly "If the 
ravens persisted m refusmg the food prepared for them, they 
wouldn’t be fed” A clergyman generally dishkes to be met in 
argument by any scriptural quotation, he feels as affronted as a 
doctor does, when recommended by an old woman to take some 
favourite dose, or as a lawyer when an unprofessional man attempts 
to put him down by a quibble 

"I shall have the hvmg of Crabtree,” modestly suggested the 
warden 

"Eighty pounds a year^” sneered the archdeacon 
"And tibe precentorship,” said the father-m-law 
"It goes with the wardenship,” said the son-m-law Mr Hardmg 
was prepared to argue this pomt, and began to do so, but Dr 
Grantly stopped him "My dear warden,” said he, "this is all 
nonsense Eighty pounds or a hundred and sixty makes very litde 
difference You can’t hve on it, — ^you can’t rum Eleanor’s prospeas 
for ever In pomt of fact, you can’t resign The bishop wouldn’t 
accept It The whole thmg is settled What I now want to do is to 
prevent any mconvement tittle-tattle, — ^any more newspaper 
articles ” 

"That’s what I want, too,” said the warden 
"And to prevent that,” contmued the other, "we mustn’t let 
any talk of resignation get abroad ” 

"But I shall resign,” said the warden, very, very meekly 
"Good heavens* Susan, my dear, what can I say to him?” 

"But, papa,” said Mrs Grantly, gettmg up, and puttmg her 
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arm through that of her father, ‘‘what is Eleanor to do if you throw 
away your income^” 

A hot tear stood in each of the warden’s eyes as he looked round 
upon his marned daughter Why should one sister who was so 
rich predict poverty for another^ Some such idea as this was on 
his mind, but he gave no utterance to it Then he thought of the 
pehcan feedmg its young with blood from its own breast, but he 
gave no utterance to that either, — ^and then of Eleanor waitmg 
for him at home, waitmg to congratulate him on the end of all 
his trouble 

“Think of Eleanor, papa,” said Mrs Grantly 

“I do think of her,” said her father 

“And you will not do this rash thmg^” The lady was really 
moved beyond her usual calm composure 

“It can never be rash to do right,” said he “I shall certainly 
resign this wardenship ” 

“Then, Mr Hardmg, there is nothmg before you but rum,” 
said the archdeacon, now moved beyond all endurance “Rum 
both for you and Eleanor How do you mean to pay the monstrous 
expenses of this action^” 

Mrs Grantly suggested that, as the action was abandoned, the 
costs would not be heavy 

“Indeed they will, my dear,” contmued he “One cannot have 
the attorney-general up at twelve o’clock at mght for nothmg 
But of course your father has not thought of this ” 

“I will sell my furmture,” said the warden 

“Furmture*” ejaculated the other, with a most powerful sneer 

“Come, archdeacon,” said the lady, “we needn’t mmd that 
at present You know you never expected papa to pay the 
costs ” 

“Such absurdity is enough to provoke Job,” said the arch- 
deacon, marchmg quickly up and down the room “Your father is 
like a child Eight hundred pounds a year* — ^Eight himdred and 
eighty with the house, — ^with nothmg to do The very place for 
him And to throw that up because some scoimdrel writes an article 
m a newspaper* Well,^ — I have done my duty If he chooses to 
rum his child I cannot help it” And he stood at the foe-place, 
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and looked at himself m a dingy mirror which stood on the chimney- 
piece 

There was a pause for about a minute, and then the warden, 
finding that nothmg else was commg, lighted his candle, and 
quietly said, ‘‘Good mght ” 

“Good mght, papa,” said the lady 

And so the warden retired, but, as he closed the door behmd 
him, he heard the well-known ejaculation, — slower, lower, more 
solemn, more ponderous than ever, — “Good heavens*” 

From THE WARDEN, by An- 
thony Trollope (1815-82) 
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IT IS REALLY TOO MUCH 

There is, perhaps, no greater hardship at present mflicted on 
mankmd in avilised and free countries, than the necessity of 
hstemng to sermons No one but a preachmg clergyman has, m 
these realms, the power of compellmg an audience to sit silent, 
and be tormented No one but a preaching clergyman can revel 
m platitudes, trmsms, and untruisms, and yet receive, as his 
undisputed privilege, the same respectful demeanour as though 
words of impassioned eloquence, or persuasive logic, fell from his 
hps Let a professor of law or physic find his place m a lecture- 
room, and there pour forth jejune words and useless empty phrases, 
and he will pour them forth to empty benches Let a barrister 
attempt to talk without talkmg well, and he will talk but seldom 
A judge’s charge need be hstened to perforce by none but the 
jury, prisoner, and gaoler A Member of Parhament can be coughed 
down or counted out Town-councillors can be tabooed But no 
one can nd himself of the preachmg clergyman He is the bore 
of the age, the old man who we Smbads cannot shake oflf, the 
nightmare that disturbs our Sunday’s rest, the incubus that over- 
loads our religion and makes God’s service distasteful We are not 
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forced mto church^ No but we desire more than that We desire 
not to be forced to stay away We desire, nay, we are resolute, to 
enjoy the comfort of pubhc worship, but we desire also that we 
may do so without an amount of tedium which ordinary human 
nature cannot endure with patience, that we may be able to leave 
the house of God, without that anxious longmg for escape, which 
is the common consequence of common sermons 
With what complacency will a yoimg parson deduce false conclu- 
sions from misunderstood texts, and then threaten us with all the 
penalties of Hades if we neglect to comply with the mjunctions 
he has given us* Yes, my too self-confident juvenile friend, I do 
beheve in those mysteries which are so common in your mouth, 
I do beheve in the unadulterated word which you hold there m 
your hand, but you must pardon me if, m some thmgs, I doubt 
your mterpretation The Bible is good, the Prayer-book is good, 
3Ciay, you yourself would be acceptable, if you would read to me 
some portion of those time-honoured discourses which our great 
divines have elaborated in the full maturity of their powers But 
you must excuse me, my insufficient young lecturer, if I yawn 
over your imperfect sentences, your repeated phrases, your false 
pathos, your drawhngs and denouncmgs, your hu mm i n g and 
hawmg, your ohmg and ahmg, your black gloves and your white 
handkerdnef To me, it all means nothing, and hours are too 
precious to be so wasted — ^if one could only avoid it 
And here I must make a protest agamst the pretence, so often 
put forward by the workmg clergy, that they are overburdened by 
the multitude of sermons to be preached We are all too fond of 
our own voices, and a preacher is encouraged in the vamty of makmg 
his heard by the privilege of a compelled audience His sermon is 
the pleasant morsel of his hfe, his dehcious moment of seJf-exalta- 
tion “I have preached nme sermons this week,” said a yoimg 
friend to me the other day, with hand languidly raised to his brow, 
the picture of an overburdened martyr ‘‘Nme this week, seven 
last week, four the week before I have preached twenty-three 
sermons this month It is really too much ” “Too much, mdeed,” 
said I, shuddering, “too much for the strength of any one ” “Yes,” 
he answered meekly, “indeed it is, I am be ginmn g to feel it 
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painfully ” “Would,” said “you could feel it— would that you 
could be made to feel it ” But he never guessed that my heart was 
wrung for the poor listeners 

From BARCHESTER TOWERS, by 
Anthony Trollope (1815-82) 
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THE BATTLE OF ROYD LANE 

The annual tea and sports of the united Sunday schools of the parishes 
of Wkmbury^ Nunnely and Bnarfield was held on Whtt-^Mondayy 
and on one notable occasion afforded Establishment the opportunity 
for a signal victory over Dissent 


And now, solemn and sombre as to their colour, though bland 
enough as to their faces, appeared at the dinmg-room door the 
three Rectors, they had hitherto been busy in the church, and were 
now coming to take some htde refreshment for the body, ere the 
march commenced The large morocco-covered easy-chair had 
been left vacant for Dr Boultby, he was put into it, and Caroline, 
obeymg the instigations of Shirley, who had told her now was the 
time to play the hostess, hastened to hand to her xmcle’s vast, 
revered, and, on the whole, worthy friend a glass of wine and a 
plate of macaroons Boultby’s churchwardens, patrons of the 
Sunday-school both, as he msisted on their being, were already 
beside him, Mrs Sykes and the other ladies of his congregation 
were on his right hand and on his left, expressing their hopes 
that he was not fatigued, their fears that the day would be too 
warm for him Mrs Boultby, who held an opimon that when her 
lord dropped asleep after a good dinner his face became as the 
face of an angel, was bendmg over him, tenderly wiping some 
perspiration, real or imagmary, from his brow Boultby, m short, 
was m his glory, and m a round sound “voix de poitrme,” he 
rumbled out thanks for attentions and assurances of his tolerable 
health Of Carolme he took no manner of notice as she came near, 
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save to accept what she offered, he did not see her— he never did 
see her, he hardly knew that such a person existed He saw the 
macaroons, however, and, bemg fond of sweets, possessed himself 
of a small handful thereof The wine Mrs Boultby msisted on 
mmglmg with hot water, and quahfymg with sugar and nutmeg 
Mx Hall stood near an open wmdow, breathmg the fresh air 
and scent of flowers, and talkmg like a brother to Miss Amley 
To hun Carohne turned her attention with pleasure ‘‘What should 
she bring him^ He must not help himself— he must be served by 
her”, and she provided herself with a httle salver, that she might 
offer him variety Margaret Hall jomed them, so did Miss Keeldar 
The four ladies stood round their favounte pastor, they also had 
an idea that they looked on the face of an earthly angel Cyril Hall 
was their pope, infallible to them as Dr Thomas Boultby to his 
admirers A ihrong, too, enclosed the Rector of Briarfield, twenty or 
more pressed round him, and no parson was ever more potent in a 
circle than old Helstone The curates, herdmg together after their 
manner, made a constellation of three lesser planets, divers young 
ladies watched them afar off, but ventured not mgh 
Mr Helstone produced his watch “Ten minutes to two,” he 
announced aloud “Tune for all to fall mto hne Come” He 
seized his shovel-hat and marched away, all rose and followed 
en masse 

The twelve hundred children were drawn up m three bodies of 
four hundred souls each, in the rear of each regiment was stationed 
a band, between every twenty there was an interval wherem Helstone 
posted the teachers m pairs, to the van of the anrnes he summoned 
“Grace Boultby and Mary Sykes lead out Whmbury 
“Margaret Hall and Mary Arm Amley conduct Nunnely 
“Carolme Helstone and Shirley Keeldar head Bnarfield ” 

Then agam he gave command 

“Mr Donne to Whmbury, Mr Sweeting to Nunnely, Mr 
Malone to Bnarfield ” 

And these gentlemen stepped up before the lady-generals 
The Rectors passed to the full front, the parish clerks fell to the 
extreme rear, Helstone lifted his shovel-hat, in an instant out clashed 
the eight bells m the tower, loud swelled the soimdmg bands, 
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flute spoke and clarion answered^ deep rolled the drums, and away 
they marched 

The broad white road unrolled before the long procession, the 
sun and sky surveyed it cloudless, the wind tossed the tree-boughs 
above it^ and the twelve hxmdred children, and one hundred and 
forty adults, of which it was composed, trod on m time and tune, 
with gay faces and glad hearts It was a joyous scene, and a scene 
to do good, it was a day of happmess for rich and poor the work, 
first of God, and then of the clergy Let England's priests have 
their due, they are a faulty set m some respects, bemg only of 
common flesh and blood, like us all, but the land would be badly 
off without them Bntam would miss her Church if that Church 
fell God save it* God also reform it* 


Mr Helstone spoke 

“We shall pass through Royd Lane, to reach Nunnely Common 
by a short cut,” said he 

And mto the straits of Royd Lane they accordmgly defiled It 
was very narrow — so narrow that only two could walk abreast 
without falling into the ditch which ran along each side They had 
gamed the middle of it, when excitement became obvious in the 
clerical commanders, Boultb3r’s spectacles and Helstone's Reho- 
boam were agitated, the curates nudged each other, Mr Hall 
turned to the ladies and smiled 

“What IS the matter?” was the demand 

He pomted with his staff to the end of the lane before them 
Lo and behold* another, an opposition procession was there entermg, 
headed also by men m black, and followed also, as they could now 
hear, by music 

“Is It our double^” asked Shirley — “our manifold wraith^ Here 
IS a card turned up*” 

“If you wanted a battle, you are likely to get one — at least, of 
looks,” whispered Carolme, laughmg 

“They shall not pass us*” xmanimously cned the curates “We’ll 
not give way ” 

“Give way*” retorted Helstone sternly, tummg round “Who 
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talks of giving way‘> You boys mind what you are about, the 
ladies, I know, will be firm — I can trust them There is not a 
Church-woman here but will stand her ground agamst these folks 
for the honour of the Estabhshment What does Miss Keeldar 
say>” 

“She asks ‘What is it^* ” 

“The Dissentmg and Methodist schools, the Baptists, Indepen- 
dents and Wesleyans, jomed in unholy alhance, and turmng pur- 
posely into this lane with the mtention of obstructing our march 
and dnvmg us back 

“Bad manners*” said Shirley, “and I hate bad manners Of 
course, they must have a lesson ” 

“A lesson m pohteness,” suggested Mr Hall, who was ever for 
peace, “not an example of rudeness ” 

Old Helstone moved on Quickemng his step, he marched some 
yards m advance of his company He had nearly reached the other 
sable leaders when he who appeared to act as the hostile commander- 
m-chief— a large, greasy man, with black hair combed flat on his 
forehead — called a halt The procession paused, he drew forth a 
hymn-book, gave out a verse, set a tune, and they all struck up the 
most dolorous of canticles 

Helstone signed to his bands they clashed out with all the power 
of brass He desired them to play “Rule Britanma*” and ordered 
the children to )om m vocally, which they did with enthusiastic 
spirit The enemy was sung and stormed down, his psahn quelled, 
as far as noise went, he was conquered 
“Now, follow me*” exclaimed Helstone — “not at a run, but at 
a firm, smart pace Be steady, every child and woman of you Keep 
together — ^hold on by each o&er’s skirts, if necessary ” 

And he strode on with such a determined and dehberate gait, 
and was, besides, so well seconded by his scholars and teachers — 
who did exactly as he told them, neither runmng nor faltermg, but 
marchmg with cool, sohd impetus, the curates, too, bemg compelled 
to do the same, as they were between two fires, Helstone and Miss 
Keeldar, both of whom watched any deviation with lynx-eyed 
vigilance, and were ready, the one with his cane, the other with 
her parasol, to rebuke the shghtest breach of orders, the least 
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independent or irregular demonstration — ^that the body of Dis- 
senters were first amazed, then alarmed, then borne down and 
pressed back, and at last forced to turn tail and leave the outlet 
from Royd Lane free Boultby suffered in the onslaught, but 
Helstone and Malone between them held him up, and brought 
htm through the business, whole in limb, though sorely tried in 
wmd 

The fat Dissenter who had given out ±e hymn was left sitting 
in the ditch He was a spirit merchant by trade, a leader of the 
Nonconformists, and, it was said, drank more water in that one 
afternoon than he had swallowed for a twelvemonth before 

From SHIRLEY, by Char- 
lotte Bronte (1816-55) 
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A TALLOW DIP 

Look at him as he winds through the httle churchyard^ The 
silver hght that falls aslant on church and tomb, enables you to see 
his slim black figure, made all the slimmer by tight pantaloons, as 
It flits past the pale gravestones He walks with a qmck step, and 
IS now rappmg with sharp decision at the vicarage door It is 
opened without delay by the nurse, cook, and housemaid, all at 
once — that is to say, by the robust maid-of-all-work, Nanny, and 
as Mr Barton hangs up his hat m the passage, you see that a narrow 
face of no particular complexion — even the small pox that has 
attacked it seems to have been of a mongrel, indefimte kind — ^with 
features of no particular shape, and an eye of no particular expres- 
sion, is surmounted by a slope of baldness gently rising from brow 
to crown You judge him, rightly, to be about forty 


At eleven o’clock, Mr Barton walked forth m cape and boa, 
with the sleet dnvmg m his face, to read prayers at the workhouse, 
euphuistically called the ^‘College ” The College was a huge square 
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stone bnilding, standing on the best apology for an elevation of 
ground that could be seen for about ten miles round Shepperton 
A flat ugly district this, depressing enough to look at even on the 
bnghtest days The roads are black with coal-dust, the brick houses 
dingy with smoke, and at that time — ^the time of handloom weavers — 
every other cottage had a loom at its wmdow, where you might see 
a pale, sickly-lookmg man or woman pressing a narrow chest 
agamst a board, and domg a sort of tread-mill work with legs and 
arms A troublesome distnct for a clergyman, at least to one who, 
like Amos Barton, understood the ^‘cure of souls’^ in something 
more than an oflSaal sense, for over and above the rustic stupidity 
furmshed by the farm-labourers, the mmers brought obstreperous 
ammahsm, and the weavers an acrid Radicahsm and Dissent 
Indeed, Mrs Hackit often observed that the colhers, who many 
of them earned better wages than Mr Barton, “passed their time 
m domg nothing but swilhng ale and smokmg, like the beasts that 
perish’’ (speaking, we may presume, m a remotely analogical sense), 
and m some of the alehouse comers the drink was flavoured by a 
dmgy kmd of mfidehty, somethmg like rmsmgs of Tom Fame in 
ditch-water A certam amount of rehgious excitement created by 
the popular preaching of Mr Parry, Amos’s predecessor, had 
nearly died out, and the rehgious life of Shepperton was faUmg 
back towards low-water mark Here, you perceive, was a terrible 
stronghold of Satan, and you may weE pity the Rev Amos Barton, 
who had to stand single-handed and summon it to surrender 
We read, mdeed, that the waUs of Jericho feU down before the 
sound of trumpets, but we nowhere hear that those trumpets were 
hoarse and feeble Doubtless they were trumpets that gave forth 
clear rmgmg tones, and sent a mighty vibration through bnck and 
mortar But the oratory of the Rev Amos resembled rather a 
Belgian railway-hom, which shows praiseworthy mtentions made- 
quately fulfiUed He often missed the right note both m public 
and private exhortation, and got a htde angry m consequence 
For though Amos thought himself strong, he did not feel himself 
strong Nature had given him the opmion, but not the sensation 
Without that opmion he would probably never have worn cambric 
bands, but would have been an exceUent cabmet-maker and deacon 
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of an Independent chtirch, as his fether was before him He 
might then have sniffed long and loud m the comer of his pew in 
Gun Street Chapel, he might have indulged m haltmg rhetoric at 
prayer-meetmgs, and have spoken faulty English m private hfe, 
and these hole infirmi ties would not have prevented him, honest 
finthfi il man that he was, horn bemg a shinmg hght m the dissentmg 
arde of Bridgeport A tallow dip, of the long-eight description, 
is an pycellent thing m the kitchen candlestick, and Betty’s nose and 
eye are not sensitive to the difference between it and the finest wax. 
It IS only when you stick it m the silver candlestick, and introduce 
It mto the drawing-room, that it seems plebeian, dim, and meflfec- 
tual Alas for the worthy man who, like that candle, gets himself 
mto the wrong place' It is only the very largest souls who will be 
able to appreaate and pity him — who will discern and love smcenty 
of purpose amid all the bunghng feebleness of achievement 

From SCENES of CLERICAI, lEFE, 
by George Ehot (1819-80) 
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THE ABSENT BROTHER 

This Thursday^ by the by^ is the first m the month — ^the day on 
which the Clerical Meetmg is held at Milby Vicarage, and as the 
Rev Amos Barton has reasons for not attending, he will very 
likely be a subject of conversation amongst his clerical brethren 
Suppose we go there, and hear whether Mr Pilgrim has reported 
their opuaion correctly 

There is not a numerous party to-day, for it is a season of sore 
throats and catarrhs, so that the exegencal and theological discus- 
sions, which are the preliminary of dimng, have not been quite so 
spirited as usual, and although a question relative to the Epistle of 
Jude has not been quite cleared up, the striking of six by the church 
clock, and the simultaneous announcement of dmner, are sounds 
that no one feels to be importunate 
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Pleasant (when one is not in the least bihous) to enter a comfort- 
able dmmg-room, where the closely-drawn red curtams glow with 
the double hght of fire and candle, where glass and silver are 
ghttermg on the pure damask, and a soup-tureen gives a hmt of 
the fragrance that will presently rush out to mundate your hungry 
senses, and prepare them, by the dehcate visitation of atoms, for 
the keen gusto of ampler contact^ Especially if you have confidence 
in the dmner-givmg capacity of your host— if you know that he is 
not a man who entertains grovelhng views of eatmg and drmkmg 
as a mere satisfaction of hunger and thirst, and, dead to all the 
finer influences of the palate, he expects his guest to be brilhant 
on ill-flavoured gravies and the cheapest Marsala Mr Ely was 
particularly worthy of such confidence, and his virtues as an 
Amphitryon had probably contributed qmte as much as the central 
situation of Milby to the selection of his house as a clerical rendez- 
vous He looks particularly graceful at the head of his table, and, 
indeed, on all occasions where he acts as president or moderator — 
a man who seems to hsten well, and is an excellent amalgam of 
dissimilar mgredients 

At the other end of the table, as “Vice,” sits MLr Fellowes, 
rector and magistrate, a man of imposmg appearance, with a melk- 
fluous voice and the readiest of tongues Mr Fellowes once obtamed 
a hvmg by the persuasive charms of his conversation, and the 
fluency with which he mterpreted the opmions of an obese and 
stammermg baronet, so as to give that elderly gentleman a very 
pleasmg perception of his own wisdom Mr Fellowes is a very 
successful man, and has the highest character everywhere except m 
his own parish, where, doubtless because his parishioners happen 
to be quarrelsome people, he is always at fierce feud with a farmer 
or two, a coUiery proprietor, a grocer who was once churchwarden, 
and a tailor who formerly officiated as clerk 

At Mr Ely’s right hand you see a very small man with a sallow 
and somewhat puffy face, whose hair is brushed straight up, 
evidendy with the mtention of givmg him a height somewhat less 
disproportionate to his sense of his own importance than the 
measure of five feet three accorded him by an oversight of nature 
This is the Rev Archibald Duke, a very dyspeptic and evangelical 
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man, who takes the gloomiest view of mankind and their prospects, 
and thinks the immense sale of the Ptckwick Papers^ recently 
completed, one of the strongest proofs of onginal sin Unfortun- 
ately, though Mr Duke was not burdened with a family, his yearly 
expenditure was apt considerably to exceed his income, and the 
unpleasant circumstances resultmg from this, together with heavy 
meat breakfasts, may probably have contributed to his despondmg 
views of the world generally 

Next to him is seated Mr Furness, a tall young man, with blond 
hair and whiskers, who was plucked at Cambridge entirely owmg 
to his gemus, at least I know that he soon afterwards pubhshed a 
volume of poems, which were considered remarkably beautiful 
by many young ladies of his acquamtance Mr Furness preached 
his own sermons, as any one of tolerable critical acumen might have 
certified by comparing them with his poems, m both, there was 
an exuberance of metaphor and simile entirely original, and not m 
the least borrowed ftom any resemblance in the thmgs compared 

On Mr Furness’s left you see Mr Pugh, another young curate, 
of much less marked characteristics He had not pubhshed any 
poems, he had not even been plucked, he had neat black whiskers 
and a pale complexion, read prayers and a sermon twice every 
Simday, and might be seen any day sallymg forth on his parochid 
duties m a white tie, a well-brushed hat, a perfect suit of black, 
and well-pohshed boots — an eqmpment which he probably sup- 
posed hieroglyphically to represent the spint of Christiamty to the 
panshioners of Whittlecombe 

Mr Pugh’s ms-a-vts is the Rev Martm Cleves, a man about 
forty— middle-sized, broad-shouldered, with a neghgently-tied 
cravat, large irregular features, and a large head, thickly covered 
with lanky brown hair To a superficial glance, Mr Cleves is the 
plainest and the least clencal-lookmg of the party, yet, strange to 
say, there is the true parish priest, the pastor beloved, consulted, 
relied on by his flock, a clergyman who is not associated with the 
undertaker, but thought of as the surest helper under a difficulty, 
as a momtor who is encouragmg rather than severe Mr Qeves has 
the wonderful art of preachmg sermons which the wheelwright and 
the blacksmith can understand, not because he talks condescendmg 
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twaddle, but because he can call a spade a spade, and knows 
how to disencumber ideas of their wordy frippery Look at him 
more attentively, and you will see that his face is a very mterestmg 
one — ^that there is a great deal of humour and feelmg playmg m 
his grey eyes, and about the comers of his roughly-cut mouth — ^a 
man, you observe, who has most likely sprung from the harder- 
working section of the middle class, and has hereditary sympathies 
with the checkered hfe of the people He gets together the workmg 
men m his pansh on a Monday evemng, and gives them a sort of 
conversational lecture on useful practical matters, telhng them 
stories, or reading some select passages from an agreeable book, 
and commentmg on them, and if you were to ask the first labourer 
or artisan m Tnpplegate what sort of man the parson was, he 
would say, — “a imcommon knowm^ sensable, free-spoken gentle- 
man, very kmd an’ good-natur’d too ” Yet for all this, he is perhaps 
the best Greaan of the party, if we except Mr Baird, the young 
man on his left 

Mr Baird has smce gamed considerable celebrity as an ongmal 
writer and metropohtan lecturer, but at that time he used to 
preach in a httle church something like a bam, to a congregation 
consisting of three rich farmers and their servants, about fifteen 
labourers, and the due proportion of women and children The 
rich farmers understood him to be ‘‘very high leamt,” but if you 
had interrogated them for a more precise description, they would 
have said ±at he was “a thinmsh-faced man, with a sort o’ cast 
m his eye, like ” 

Seven, altogether a dehghtful number for a dinner-party, 
supposing the umts to be dehghtful, but everythmg depends on 
that Durmg dinner Mr Fellowes took the lead m the conversation, 
which set strongly in the direcuon of mangold-wurzel and the 
rotation of crops, for Mr Fellowes and Mr Qeves cultivated their 
own glebes Mr Ely, too, had some agricultural notions, and even 
the Rev Archibald Duke was made ahve to that class of mundane 
subjects by the possession of some potato-ground The two young 
curates talked a httle aside during these discussions, which had 
imperfea interest for their unbeneficed mmds, and the transcen- 
dental and near-sighted Mr Baird seemed to hsten somewhat 
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abstractedly, knowing little more of potatoes and mangold-wurzel 
than that they were some form of the ‘‘Conditioned ’’ 

“What a hobby farming is with Lord Wathng*” said Mr Fellowes, 
when the cloth was bemg drawn “I went over his farm at Tetterley 
with him last summer It is really a model farm, first-rate dairy, 
grazmg and wheat land, and such splendid farm-buildmgs^ An 
expensive hobby, though He sinks a good deal of money there, 
I fancy He has a great whim for black cattle, and he sends that 
drunken old Scotch bailiff of his to Scotland every year, with 
hundreds in his pocket, to buy these beasts ” 

“By the by,” said Mr Ely, “do you know who is the man to 
whom Lord Wathng has given the BramhiU hvmg^” 

“A man named Sargent I knew him at Oxford His brother is a 
lawyer, and was very useful to Lord Wathng in that ugly Brounsell 
afiair That’s why Sargent got the hvmg ” 

“Sargent,” said Mr Ely “I know him Isn’t he a showy talkative 
fellow, has written travels m Mesopotamia, or something of that 
sort?” 

“That’s the man ” 

“He was at Withermgton once, as Bagshawe’s curate He got 
mto rather bad odour there, through some scandal about a flirtation, 
I think” 

“Talking of scandal,” returned Mr Fellowes, “have you heard 
the last story about Barton^ Nisbett was telhng me the other day 
that he dmes alone with the Countess at six, while Mrs Barton is 
m the kitchen acting as cook ” 

“Rather an apocryphal authority, Nisbett,” said Mr Ely 
“Ah,” said Mr Cleves, with good-natured humour twmklmg m 
his eyes, “depend upon it, that is a corrupt version The origmal 
text IS, that they aH dmed together with six — ^meamng six children — 
and that Mrs Barton is an excellent cook ” 

“I wish dining alone together may be the worst of that sad 
business,” said the Rev Archibald Duke, m a tone implymg that 
his wish was a strong figure of speech 
“Well,” said Mr Fellowes, filling his glass and looking )ocose, 
“Barton is certainly either the greatest guU m existence, or he has 
some cunmng secret — some philtre or othertomake himself charmmg 
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in the eyes of a fair lady It isn’t all of ns that can make conquests 
when our ughness is past its bloom ” 

‘‘The lady seemed to have made a conquest of him at the very 
outset/’ said Mr Ely “I was immensely amused one mght at 
Granby’s when he was tellmg us her story about her husband’s 
adventures He said^ ‘When she told me the tale^ I felt I don’t know 
how — I felt It from the crown of my head to the sole of my feet ’ ” 
Mr Ely gave these words dramatically, imitatmg the Rev Amos’s 
fervour and symbohc action, and every one laughed except Mr 
Duke, whose after-dinner view of thmgs was not apt to be jovial 
He said — 

“I think some of us ought to remonstrate with Mr Barton on 
the scandal he is causmg He is not only imperiUmg his own soul, 
but the souls of his flock ” 

“Depend upon it,” said Mr Cleves, “there is some simple 
explanation of the whole affair, if we only happened to know it 
Barton has always impressed me as a nght-mmded man, who 
has the knack of domg himself injustice by his manner ” 

“Now I never liked Barton,” said Mr Fellowes “He’s not a 
gentleman Why, he used to be on terms of intimacy with that 
cantmg Prior, who died a htde while ago — ^a fellow who soaked him- 
self with spirits, and talked of the Gospel through an inflamed nose ” 
“The Countess has given him more refined tastes, I dare say,” 
said Air Ely 

“Well,” observed Mr Cleves, “the poor fellow must have a hard 
pull to get along, with his sm^ mcome and large family Let us 
hope the Countess does somethmg towards makmg the pot boil ” 
“Not she,” said Mr Duke, “there are greater signs of poverty 
about them than ever ” 

“WeU, come,” returned Mr Cleves, who could be caustic some- 
times, and who was not at all fond of his reverend brother, Mr 
Duke, “that’s somethmg m Barton’s favour at all events He might 
be poor without showmg signs of poverty ” 

Mr Duke turned rather yellow, which was his way of blushmg 

From SCENES of clerical life, 
by George Ehot (1819-80) 
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THE DISAPPOINTING MISSIONARY 


Alton Lockey hero of the gnm novel tn which Charles Kingsley 
expounded hts soaahstic m&wsy has a boyish longing to be a missionary 
— until he meets one 

He came — ^and with him the two mmisters who often drank tea 
with my mothers both of whom, as they played some small part 
m the drama of my after-hfcs I may as well describe here The 
elder was a htde^ sleeky silver-haired old man, with a blank, weak 
face, )ust like a white rabbit He loved me, and I loved him too, 
for there were always lolhpops m his pocket for me and Susan 
Had his head been equal to his heart^ — ^but what has been was to 
be — ^and the dissentmg clergy, with a few noble exceptions among 
the Independents, are not the strong men of the day — ^none knew 
that better than die workmen The old man’s name was Bowyer 
The other, Mr Wiggmton, was a yoimger man, tall, grim, dark, 
bihous, with a narrow forehead, retreatmg suddenly from his eye- 
brows up to a comcal peak of black hair over his ears He preached 
^%gher doctrme,” i e more fatahst and antinomian than his gentler 
colleague, — ^and, havmg also a stentorian voice, was much the 
greater favounte at the chapel I hated him — and if any man ever 
deserved hatred, he did 

WeU, they came My heart was m my mouth as I opened the door 
to them, and sank back agam to the very lowest depths of my inner 
man when my eyes fell on the face and figure of the missionary — a 
squat, red-faced, pig-eyed, low-browed man, with great soft hps 
that opened back to his very ears sensuakty, conceit, and cunnmg 
marked on every feature — ^an innate vulganty, from which the 
artisan and the child recoil with an mstinct as true, perhaps truer, 
than that of the courtier, showmg itself m every tone and motion — 
I shrank mto a corner, so crestfallen that I could not even exer^ 
myself to hand round the bread and butter, for which I got duly 
scolded afterwards Oh* that man* — ^how he bawled and contra- 
dicted, and laid down the law, and spoke to my mother in a fondling, 
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patronising way, which made me, I knew not why, boil over wid 
jealousy and mdignation How he filled his teacup half full of the 
white sugar to buy which my mother had curtailed her yesterday’< 
dinner — ^how he drained the few remaming drops of the three 
pennyworth of cream, with which Susan was steahng off to keej: 
It as an unexpected treat for my mother at breakfast the nexi 
mormng— how he talked of the natives, not as St Paul might oi 
his converts, but as a planter might of Ins slaves, overlaymg all hi< 
unmtentional confessions of his own greed and prospenty, with 
cant, flimsy enough for even a boy to see through, whde Ins eyes 
were not blmded with the superstition that a man must be pious 
who suflSciently mterlards his speech with a jumble of old Enghsh 
picked out of our translation of the New Testament Such was the 
man I saw I don’t deny that all are not like him I beheve there 
are noble men of all denommations, domg their best accordmg to 
their hght, all over the world, but such was the one I saw— and the 
men who were sent home to plead the missionary cause, whatever 
the men may be hke who stay behmd and work, are, from my small 
experience, too often such It appears to me to be the rule that many 
of those who go abroad as missionaries, go simply because they are 
men of such inferior powers and attainments that if they stayed m 
England they would starve 

Three parts of his conversation, after aU, was made up of abuse 
of the missionaries of the Church of England, not for domg nothmg, 
but for bemg so much more successful than his own sect, accusmg 
them, in the same breath, of bemg just of the inferior type of which 
he was himself, and also of bemg mere Umversity fine gentlemen 
Really, I do not wonder, upon his own showmg, at the savages 
preferrmg them to him, and I was pleased to hear the old white- 
headed mmister gently mterpose at the end of one of his tirades — 
“We must not be jealous, my brother, if the Estabhshment has 
discovered what we, I hope, shall find out some day, that it is not 
wise to draft our missionaries from the offscourmg of the mmistry, 
and serve God with that which costs us nothing except the expense 
of providmg for them beyond seas ” 

From ALTON LOCKE, by 
Charles Kmgsley (1819-75) 
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A SON’S TRIBUTE 

Matthew Arnold was moved to write his famous tribute to Dr Arnold 
when revisiting Rugby in 18^7 

Fifteen years have gone round 
Since thou arosest to treads 
In the summer mommg, the road 
Of death, at a call unforeseen,. 

Sudden^ For fifteen years 
We, who till then m thy shade 
Rested as under the boughs 
Of a mighty oak, have endured 
Sunshme and ram as we might. 

Bare, unshaded, alone, 

Laclong the shelter of thee’ 

O strong soul, by what shore 
Tamest thou now^ For that force. 

Surely, has not been left vain^ 

Somewhere, surely, afar. 

In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength. 

Zealous, beneficent, firm^ 

Yes, m some far-shimng sphere, 

Consaous or not of the past. 

Still thou performest the word 
Of the Spirit m whom thou dost hve — 

Prompt, unweaned, as here^ 

Still thou upraisest with zeal 
The humble good ftom the ground. 

Sternly repressest the bad* 

Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 
Those who with half-open eyes 
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Tread the borderland dun 
’Twixt vice and virtue^ reviv’st, 

Succourest^ — ^this was thy work. 

This was thy life upon earth 

And through thee I believe 

In the noble and great who are gone. 

Pure souls honour’d and blest 
By former ages, who else — 

Such, so soulless, so poor 
Is the race of men whom I see — 

Seem’d but a dream of the heart. 

Seem’d but a cry of desire 
Yes* I beheve that there hved 
Others like thee m the past. 

Not like the men of the crowd 
Who all roimd me to-day 
Bluster or crmge, and make life 
Hideous, and and, and vile. 

But souls temper’d with fibre. 

Fervent, heroic, and good. 

Helpers and ftiends of mankmd 

From RUGBY CHAPEL, by 
Matthew Arnold (1822-88) 
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EAST LONDON 

’Twas August and the fierce sun overhead 
Smote on the squahd streets of Bethnal Green, 

And the pale weaver, thror^h his windows seen 
In Spitalfields, look’d thnce dispmted 

I met a preacher there I knew, and said 
‘TU and o’erworked, how fare you m this scene^” — 
“Bravely*” said he, “for I of late have been 
Much cheer’d with thoughts of Chnst, the Itmng bread ” 
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O human soul^ as long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting hght 
Above the howlmg senses’ ebb and flow. 

To cheer thee, and to hght thee if thou roam — 

Not with lost toil thou labourest through the mght 
Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st mdeed thy home 

By Matthew Arnold (1822-88) 
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DR MIDDLETON TAKES PORT 

Dr Middleton misdoubted the future as well as the past of the 
man who did not, m becoming gravity, exult to dme That man he 
deemed unfit for this world and the next 
An example of the good frmt of temperance, he had a comfort- 
able pride in his digestion, and his pohtical sentiments were attuned 
by his veneration of the Powers rewardmg virtue We must have a 
stable world where this is to be done 
The Rev doctor was a fine old picture, a speamen of art 
pecuharly English, combimng m himself piety and epicurism, 
learnmg and gendemanhness, with good room for each and a 
seat at one another’s table for the rest, a strong man, an athlete 
m his youth, a keen reader of facts and no reader of persons, gemal, 
a giant at a task, a steady worker besides, but easily discomposed 


He liked Sir Willoughby’s tone m ordering the servant at his 
heels to take up *^those two bottles ” it prescribed, without over- 
domg It, a proper amount of caution, and it named an agreeable 
number 

Watching the man’s hand keenly, he said 
*‘But here is the misfortune of a thm g super-excellent — ^not 
more than one m twenty will do it justice ” 
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Sir Wifloughby replied “Very true, sir, and I think we may 
pass over the mneteen 
“Women, for example and most men ” 

“This wine would be a sealed book to them ” 

“I beheve it would It would be a gnevous waste ” 

“Vernon is a claret-man and so is Horace De Craye They 
are both below the mark of this wme They will )om the ladies 
Perhaps you and I, sir, might remain together ” 

“With the utmost good will on my part ” 

“I am anxious for your verdict, sir ” 

“You shall have it, sir, and not out of harmony with the chorus 
precedmg me, I can predict Cool, not frigid” Dr Middleton 
summed the attributes of the cellar on quitting it “North side and 
South No musty damp A pure air* Ever5rthmg requisite One 
might he down oneself and keep sweet here ” 

Of all our venerable Bntish of the two Isles professmg a sucklmg 
attachment to an ancient port-wme, lawyer, doctor, squire, rosy 
admiral, city merchant, the classic scholar is he whose blood is 
most nuptial to the webbed bottle The reason must be, that he 
is full of the old poets He has their spirit to sing with, and the 
best that Time has done on earth to feed it He may also perceive a 
resemblance m the wme to the studious mind, which is the obverse 
of our mortahty, and throws off acids and crusty particles m the 
pihng of the years, until it is fulgent by clarity Port hymns to his 
conservatism It is magical at one sip he is off swimmmg m the 
purple flood of the ever-youthful antique 
By companson, then, the enjoyment of others is brutish, they 
have not the soul for it, but he is worthy of the wme, as are poets 
of Beauty In truth, these should be severally apportioned to them, 
scholar and poet, as his own good thmg Let it be so 
Meanwhile Dr Middleton sipped 

After the departure of the laies. Sir Willoughby had practised 
a studied curtness upon Vernon and Horace 
“You drink claret,” he remarked to them, passmg it round 
“Port, I think. Dr Middleton^ The wme before you may serve 
for a preface We shall have your wme m five mmutes ” 

The claret jug empty. Sir Willoughby offered to send for more 
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De Craye was langtnH over the question Vemoa rose from the 
table 

“We have a bottle of Dr Middleton’s Port coming in,’" W^iUoughby 
said to him 

“Mme, you call it>” cned the doctor 

“It’s a royal wme, that won’t suffer shanng,” said Vernon 

“We’ll be wi± you, if you go into the bilhard-roonia T emon ” 

“I shall hurry my dr inking of good wine for no man,” said the 
doctor 
“Horace^” 

“I’m beneath it, ephemeral, Willoughby I am going to the 
ladies ” 

Vernon and De Craye retired upon the arrival of the wme , 
and Dr Middleton sipped He sipped and looked at the ovaer of it 
“Some thirty dozen’” he said 
“Fifty” 

The doctor nodded humbly 

“I shall remember, sir,” his host addressed him, “whenever I 
have the honour of entertaimng you, I am cellarer of that wme ” 
The Rev doctor set down his glass “You have, sir, in some 
sens^ an enviable post It is a responsible one, if that he a blessmg 
On you It devolves to retard the day of the last dozen’" 

“Your opimon of the wme is favourable, sir’” 

“I will say this — shallow souls run to rhapsody: — I will say, 
tihat I am consoled for not havmg lived ninety years back, or at 
any pared but the present, by this one glass of yom ancestral 
wme” 

“I am careful of it,” Sir Willoughby said modestly, “still its 
natural destination is to those who can appreaate it You do, sir ” 
“Still, my good friend, sull' It is a charge it is a possession, but 
part in trusteeship Though we cannot declare it an entailed estate, 
our consciences are m some sort pledged that it shall be a succession 
not too considerably dummshed ” 

“You will not object to dnnk it, sir, to the health «f your grand- 
children And may you hve to toast them m it on their mamage- 
dayi” 

“You colour the idea of a prolonged existence in seductive hues 
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Ha^ It IS a wine for Tithonus This wine would speed him to the 
rosy Morning — ^aha*” 

“I will undertake to sit you through it up to morning/^ said 
Sir Willoughby, innocent of the Bacchic nuptiahty of the allusion 
Dr Middleton eyed the decanter There is a grief m gladness, 
for a premomtion of our mortal state The amount of wme m the 
decanter did not promise to sustain the starry roof of mght and 
greet the dawn ‘‘Old wme, my friend, demes us the full bottle^’* 
“Another bottle is to follow ” 

“No?” 

“It is ordered ” 

“I protest” 

“It IS uncorked ” 

“I entreat ” 

“It IS decanted ” 

“I submit But, mark, it must be honest partnership You are 
my worthy host, sir, on that stipulation Note the superiority of 
wme over Venus^ — I may say, the magnanimity of wme, our 
jealousy turns on him that will not share* But the corks, Willoughby 
The corks exate my amazement ” 

“The corkmg is exammed at regular mtervals I remember the 
occurrence m my father’s time I have seen to it once ” 

“It must be perilous as an operation for tracheotomy, which I 
should assume it to resemble m surgical skill and firmness of hand, 
not to mention the imimnent gasp of the patient ” 

A fresh decanter was placed before the doctor 
He said “I have but a girl to give*” He was melted 
Sir Willoughby rephed “I take her for the highest prize this 
world affords ” 

From THE EGOIST, by George 
Meredith (1828-1909). 
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AT THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 

Mark Rutherford was the pen name of William Hale White^ a divinity 
student who left the Congregational rmnistry when he found he could 
no longer reconcile the saentific beliefs of his time with the prescribed 
theological mews of his Church 

Thb society amongst the students was very poor Not a single 
friendship formed then has remamed with me They were mostly 
young men of no education, who had been taken from the counter, 
and their spiritual life was not very deep In many of them it did 
not even exist, and their whole attention was absorbed upon their 
chances of gettmg wealthy congregations or of makmg desirable 
matches It was a time m which the world outside was seethmg 
with the ferment which had been cast mto it by Germany and 
by those m England whom Germany had influenced, but not a 
fragment of it had dropped withm our walls I cannot call to mmd 
a single conversation upon any but the most trivial topics, nor did 
our talk ever turn even upon our rehgion, so far as it was a thing 
afiecting the- soul, but upon it as somethmg subsidiary to chapels, 
^‘causes,’^ deacons, and the like 

The emptmess of some of my colleagues, and their worldhness, 
too, were almost mcredible There was one who was particularly 
silly He was a blond youth with greyish eyes, a mouth not quite 
shut, and an eternal simper upon his face He never had an idea 
m his head, and never read anjrthmg except the denommational 
newspapers and a few well-known aids to sermomsmg He was a 
great man at all tea-meetmgs, anmversaries, and parties He was 
facile m pubhc speakmg, and he dwelt much upon the joys of 
heaven and upon such topics as the possibihty of our recogmsmg 
one another there I have known him describe for twenty minutes, 
m a kmd of watery rhetoric, the passage of the soul to bhss through 
dea±, and its meeting m the next world with those who had gone 
before 

With all his weakness he was close and mean m money matters, 
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and when he left college, the first thing he did was to marry a 
widow with a fortune Before long he became one of the most poplar 
of mmisters m a town much visited by sick persons, with whom 
he was an espeaal favourite I disliked him— and specially disliked 
his impleasant behaviour to women If I had been a woman, I 
should have spumed him for his perpetual msult of mane comph- 
ments He was always dawdlmg after “the sex,” which was one of 
his sweet phrases, and yet he was not passionate Passion does 
not dawdle and compliment, nor is it nasty, as this fellow was 
Passion may burn like a devourmg flame, and m a few moments, 
like flame, may brmg down a temple to dust and ashes, but it is 
earnest as flame, and essentially pure 


An uneasy feelmg began to develop itself about me in the mmds 
of the professors, because I did not rest m the “simphaty” of the 
gospel To me tlus meant its umntelhgibihty 
I remember, for example, discoursmg about the death of Chnst 
There was not a single word which was ordmarily used in the 
pulpit which I did not use — ^satisfaction for sm, penalty, redeemmg 
blood, they were all there — ^but I began by saymg that in this 
world there was no redemption for man but by blood, ftirthermore, 
the innocent had everywhere and m all time to suffer for the guilty 
It had been objected that it was contrary to our notion of an ah- 
lovmg Being that He should demand such a sacnfice, but, contrary 
or not, m this world it was true, quite apart from Jesus, that virtue 
was martyred every day, unknown and unconsoled, in order that 
the wicked might somehow be saved This was part of the scheme 
of the world, and we nught dislike it or not, we could not get rid 
of It The consequences of my sm, moreover, are rendered less 
terrible by virtues not my own I am hterally saved from penalties 
because another pays^the penalty for me The atonement, and 
what It accomphshed for man, were therefore a sublime summing 
up as it were of what sublime men have to do for their race, an 
exemphfication, rather than a contradiction, of Nature herself, 
as we know her m our own experience 
Now, all this was really mtended as a defence of the atonement, 
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but the President heard me that Sunday, and on the Monday he 
called me into his room He said that my sermon was marked by 
considerable ability, but he should have been better satisfied if I 
had confined myself to setting forth as plainly as I could the ‘‘way 
of salvation’^ as revealed m Christ Jesus What I had urged might 
perhaps have possessed some interest for cultivated people, in fact, 
he had himself urged pretty much the same thmg many years ago, 
when he was a young man, in a sermon he had preached at the 
Umon meeting, but I must recollect that m aU probabihty my 
sphere of usefulness would he amongst humble hearers, perhaps 
m an agricultural village or a small town, and that he did not 
think people of this sort would understand me if I talked over their 
heads as I had done the day before What they wanted on a Sunday, 
after all the cares of the week, was not anythmg to perplex and 
disturb them, not an3rthmg which demanded any exercise of thought, 
but a repetition of the “old story of which, Mr Rutherford, you 
know, we never ought to get weary, an exhibition of our exceedmg 
sinfulness, of our safety m the Rock of Ages, and there only, of 
the joys of the samts and the sufferings of those who do not beheve ” 
His words fell on me like the hand of a corpse, and I went away 
much depressed My sermon had exated me, and the man who of 
all men ought to have welcomed me, had not a word of warmth or 
encouragement for me, nothing but the coldest indifference, and 
even repulse 

From THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHER- 
FORD, by Wilham Hale White (1831-1913) 
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THE OLD SCHOLAR-PARSON 

I CAK recall several mstances of the old scholar-parson, a man 
chap-ftil of quotations One, a very able classic, and a great naturalist, 
was rather fond of the botde “Mr West,” said a neighbour one 
day, “I hear you have a wonderfully beautiful sprmg of water m 
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your glebe’’ “Beautiful^ surpassing^ fom Bandmzcey spUndtdior 
vitrof — ^water so good that I never touch it — afraid of drinking too 
much of It ” 

Some twenty-five years ago I knew another, a fine scholar, an 
old bachelor, living m a very large rectory He was a man of good 
presence, courteous, old-world manners, and somethmg of old- 
world infirmities His sense of his lehgious responsibihties m the 
parish was different in quahty to that affected nowadays 
He was very old when I knew him, and was often laid up with 
gout One day, heanng that he was thus crippled, I paid him a 
visit, and encountered a party of women descendmg the staircase 
from his room When I entered he said to me, “I suppose you met 
httle Mary-So-and-so, and Jame What’s-her-name gomg out> 
I’ve been churching them up here m my bedroom, as I can’t go to 
church ” 

When a labourer desired to have his child privately baptised, he 
provided a bottle of rum, a pack of cards, a lemon, and a basm of 
pure water, then sent for the parson and the farmer for whom he 
worked The rehgious rite over, the basm was removed, the table 
cleared, cards and rum produced, and sat down to On such occa- 
sions the rector did not return home till late, and the housekeeper 
left the hbrary wmdow unhasped for the master, but locked the 
house doors Under the hbrary wmdow was a violet bed, and it 
was commonly reported that the rector had on more than one 
occasion slept in that bed after a christenmg Unable to heave up 
his big body to the sill of the wmdow, he had fallen back among 
the violets, and there slept off the exertion 
I never had the opportumty of hearmg the old fellow preach 
His conversation — whether addressmg a gentleman, a lady, or one 
of the lower classes— was garmshed with quotations from the classic 
authors, Greek and Latm, with which his surpnsmg memory was 
richly stored, and I cannot think that he could resist the temptation 
of introducmg them mto his discourse from the pulpit, yet I heard 
no hint of this m the only sermon of his which was repeated to me 
by one of his congregation The occasion of its dehvery was this 
He was highly mcensed at a long engagement bemg broken off 
between some young people m his parish, so next Sunday he 
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preached on “Let love be without dissimulation/’ and the sermon, 
which on this occasion was extempore, was reported by those who 
heard it to consist of httle more than this— “You see, my dearly 
beloved brethren, what the Apostle says — Let love be without 
dissimulation Now I’ll tell y’ what I think dissimulation is When 
a young chap goes out a walkmg with a girl, — ^as mce a lass as 
ever you saw, with an uncommon fresh pair o’ cheeks and pretty 
black eyes too, and not a word against her character, very respect- 
ably brought up,— when, I say, my dearly beloved brethren, a 
young chap goes out walking with such a young woman, after 
church of a summer evemng, seen of every one, and offers her his 
arm, and they look friendly like at each other, and at times he 
buys her a present at the fkir, a ribbon, or a bit of jewellery— I 
camot say I have heard, and I don’t say that I have seen,— when, 
I say, dearly beloved brethren, a young chap like this goes on for 
more than a year, and lets everybody fancy they are going to be 
married, — I don’t mean to say that at times a young chap may 
see a mce lass and admire her, and talk to her a bit, and then go 
away and forget her — ^there’s no dissimulation in that, — ^but when 
It goes on for a long time, and he makes her to think he’s very 
sweet upon her, and that he can’t hve without her, and he gives 
her ribbons and jewellery that I can’t particularise, because I 
haven’t seen them — ^when a young chap dearly beloved brethren — ” 
and so on, and so on, becoming more and more involved The 
parties preached about were m the church, and the young man 
was just under the pulpit, with the eyes of the whole congregation 
turned on him The sermon had its effect— he reverted to his love, 
and without any dissimulation, we trust, married her 


A very good story was told of this old parson, which is, I beheve, 
quite true He was mvited to spend a couple of days with a great 
sqmre some miles off He went, stayed his allotted time, and dis- 
appeared Two days later the lady of the house, happemng to go 
mto the servants’-hall in the evemng, found, to her amazement, 
her late guest— there After he had ^shed his visit upstairs, at 
the mvitation of the butler he spent the same time below “Like 
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Persephone, madam,” he said, — “half my time above, half m the 
nether world ” 

In the matter of personal neatness he left much to be desired 
His walled garden was famous for its jargonelle pears Lady X — ^ 
one day coming over, said to him, “Will you come back m my 
carnage with me, and dine at the Park^ You can stay the mght, 
and be driven home to-morrow ” 

“Thank you, my lady, dehghted I will bnng with me some 
jargonelles I’ll go and fetch them ” 

Presently he returned with a htde open basket and some fine 
pears in it Lady X— looked at him, with a troubled expression 
m her sweet face The rector was hardly in dimng suit, moreover, 
there was apparent no equipment for the mght 
“Dear Mr M — ^ will you not really want somethmg ftirther^ 
You will dme with us, and sleep the night ” 

A vacant expression stole over his countenance, as he retired 
mto himself m thought Presently a flash of intelhgence returned, 
and he said with briskness, “Ah* to be sure, Fll go and fetch two 
or three more jargonelles ” 

A kmd, good-hearted man the scholar-parson was, always ready 
to put his hand into his pocket at a tale of distress, but quite 
mcapable of understanding that his parishioners might have spiritual 
as well as material requirements I remember a case of a very 
similar man — a fellow of his college, and professor at Cambridge — 
to whom a young student ventured to open some difBculues and 
doubts that tortured him “DiflSculties* doubts*” echoed the old 
gentleman “Take a couple of glasses of port If that don’t dispel 
them, take two more, and contmue the dose nil you have found 
ease of mmd ” 

From OLD country life, by 
S Barmg Gould (1832-1924) 
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ONE WHO LOVED CHILDREN 


^^That was the light in which God and His ministers were presented 
to little children^^ says Dr Wmgfield-Stratford, ^'objects offear^ the 
growH'-up person in his most terrifying aspect That all Victorian 
dimnes were not grimly inhuman in their dealings with little children^ 
IS shown in these delightful letters of Lems Carroll 

Christ Church, Oxford 
Dec 9, 1875 

My Dear Gertrude, — This really will not do, you know, sending 
one more kiss every tune by post the parcel gets so heavy it is 
quite expensive When the postman brought in the last letter, he 
looked quite grave ‘‘Two pounds to pay, sir^” be said “Extra 
weight, sir^” (I think he cheats a htde, by the way He often makes 
me pay two pounds, when I think it should be pence ) “Oh, if 
you please, Alrt Postman^” I said, gomg down gracefully on one 
knee (I wish you could see me gomg down gracefully on one knee 
to a postman— ifs a very pretty sight), “do excuse me just this 
once* It’s only from a htde girl*” 

“Only from a htde girl*” he growled “What are htde girls made 

oP” “Sugar and spice,” I began to say, “and all that’s m 

but he mterrupted me “No* I don’t mean that I mean, what’s 
the good of the htde girls, when they send such heavy letters^” 
“Well, they’re not much good, certainly,” I said, rather sadly 
' “Atod you don’t get any more such letters,” he said, “at least, 
not from that particular htde girl I know her well, and she’s a 
regular bad one*” That’s not true, is it^ I don’t beheve he ever 
saw you, and you’re not a bad one, are you? However, I promised 
him we would send each other very few more letters — “Only two 
thousand four hundred and seventy, or so,” I said “Oh*” he said, 
“a htde number like that doesn’t signify What I meant is, you 
musm’t send many ” 

So you see we must keep count now, and when we get to two 
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thousand four hundred and seventy, we mustn’t write any more, 
unless the postman gives us leave 
I sometimes wish I was back on the shore at Sandown, don’t 
you? 

Your loving friend, 

Lewis Carroll 

Christ Church, Oxford 
March 8, 1880 

My Dear Ada, — (Isn’t that your short name^ “Adelaide” is all 
very well, but you see when one is dreadfully busy one hasn’t 
time to wnte such long words — ^particularly when it takes one half 
an hour to remember how to spell it — ^and even then one has to go 
and get a dictionary to see if one has spelt it right, and of course 
the dictionary is m another room, at the top of a high bookcase — 
where it has been for months and months, and has got all covered 
with dust — so one has to get a duster first of all, and nearly choke 
oneself in dustmg it— and when one has made out at last which is 
dictionary and which is dust, even then, there’s a job of remem- 
bermg which end of the alphabet “A” comes — ^for one feels pretty 
certain it isn’t m the middle — ^then one has to go and wash one’s 
hands before tummg over the leaves — for they’ve got so thick with 
dust one hardly knows them by sight — ^and, as likely as not, the 
soap is lost, and the jug is empty, and there’s no towel, and one has 
to spend hours and hours m &dmg thmgs — ^and perhaps after 
all one has to go off to the shop to buy a new cake of soap — so, 
with all this bother, I hope you won’t imnd my writmg it short 
and saymg, “My Dear Ada ”) You said in your last letter you 
would like a likeness of me so here it is, and I hope you will like 
It — won’t forget to call the next tune but one I’m m Wallmgton 

Your very affectionate j&iend, 

Lewis Carroll. 

From Letters of Lewis Carroll 
(Rev C L Dodgson) (1833-90) 
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A KIND OF HUMAN SUNDAY 

Fertile zn ideas, but with a prickly temper and an impish mt, Samuel 
Butler put some of his experiences as a child of the Manse into the 
Way of M Flesh 

The hymn had engaged my attention^ when it was over I had 
time to take stock of the congregation They were chiefly farmers— 
fata very well-to-do folks who had come some of them with their 
wives and children from outlymg farms two and three miles away^ 
haters of popery and of anything which any one might choose 
to say was popish^ goods sensible fellows who detested theory of 
any ted, whose ideal was the mamtenance of the status quo with 
perhaps a lovmg reminiscence of old war times, and a sense of 
wrong that the weather was not more completely under their 
control, who desired higher pnces and cheaper wages, but other- 
wise were most contented when thmgs were changmg least, 
tolerators, if not lovers, of all that was famihar, haters of all that 
was unfamfliar, they would have been equally horrified at hearmg 
the Christian rehgion doubted, and at seemg it practised 
“What can there be m common between Theobald and his 
parishioners^” said Chnstma to me, m the course of the evemng, 
when her husband was for a few moments absent “Of course 
one must not complam, but I assure you it grieves me to see a 
man of Theobald’s abihty thrown away upon such a place as this 
If we had only been at Gaysbury, where there are the A’s, the B’s, 
the C’s, and Lord D’s place, as you know, qmte dose, I should 
not then have felt that we were hvmg m such a desert, but I suppose 
It IS for the best,” she added more cheerfully, “and then of course 
the Bishop will come to us whenever he is m the neighbourhood, 
and if we were at Gaysbury he might have gone to Lord D’s ” 
Perhaps I have now said enough to mdicate the kmd of place 
m which Theobald’s hnes were cast, and the sort of woman he 
had married As for his own habits, I see him trudgmg through 
muddy lanes and over long sweeps of plover-haunted pastures to 
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visit a cottager’s dying wife He takes her meat and wine from 
his own table, and that not a little only but hberally Accordmg 
to his hghts also, he admimsters what he is pleased to call spiritual 
consolation 

am afraid I’m gomg to Hell, Sir,” says the sick woman with 
a whme “Oh, Sir, save me, save me, don’t let me go there I 
couldn’t stand it. Sir, I shoxild die witi fear, the very thought of 
It drives me mto a cold sweat all over ” 

“Airs Thompson,” says Theobald gravely, “you must have 
faith in the precious blood of your Redeemer, it is He alone who 
can save you ” 

“But are you sure. Sir,” says she, looking wistfully at him, 
“that He wiU forgive me—for I’ve not been a very good woman, 
mdeed I haven’t — and if God would only say Tes’ outright with 
His mouth when I ask whether my sms are forgiven me 

“But they are forgiven you. Airs Thompson,” says Theobald 
with some stenmess, for lie same ground has been gone over a 
good many times already, and he has borne the unhappy woman’s 
misgivmgs now for a full quarter of an hour Then he puts a stop 
to the conversation by repeating prayers taken from the “Visitation 
of the Sick,” and overawes the poor wretch from expressmg further 
anxiety as to her condition 

“Can’t you tell me, Sir,” she exclaims piteously, as she sees that 
he IS preparmg to go away, “can’t you tell me that there is no Day 
of Judgement, and that there is no such place as HelP I can do 
without the Heaven, Sir, but I cannot do with the Hell ” Theobald 
is much shocked 

“Mrs Thompson,” he rejoms impressively, “let me implore 
you to suffer no doubt concermng these two corner-stones of our 
rehgion to cross your mmd at a moment hke the present If there 
IS one thmg more certam than another it is that we shall all appear 
before the Judgement Seat of Christ, and that the wicked wiU be 
consumed m a lake of everlastmg fire Doubt this, Mrs Thompson, 
and you are lost ” 

The poor woman buries her fevered head in the coverlet m a 
paroxysm of fear which at last finds rehef m tears 

“Airs Thompson,” says Theobald, with his hand on the door, 
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‘‘compose yourself, be calm, you must please to take my word for 
It that at the Day of Judgement your sms will be all washed white 
in the blood of the Lamb, Mrs Thompson Yes,” he exclaims 
frantically, “though they be as scarlet, yet shall they be as white as 
wool,” and he makes off as fast as he can from the fetid atmosphere 
of the cottage to the pure air outside Oh, how thankful he is when 
the mterview is over* 

He returns home, consaous that he has done his duty, and 
admimstered the comforts of rehgion to a dymg sinner His 
admirmg wife awaits him at the Rectory, and assures him that 
never yet was clergyman so devoted to the welfare of his flock 
He beheves her, he has a natural tendency to beheve ever5rthmg 
that IS told him, and who should know the facts of the case better 
than his wife? Poor fellow* He has done his best, but what does 
a fishes best come to when the fish is out of water^ He has left 
meat and wme — ^that he can do, he will call agam and will leave 
more meat and wine, day after day he trudges over the same 
plover-haunted fields, and hstens at the end of his walk to the 
same agony of forebodings, which day after day he silences, but 
does not remove, till at last a merciful weakness renders the sufferer 
careless of her foture, and Theobald is satisfied that her mmd is 
now peacefully at rest in Jesus 

He does not like this branch of his profession — ^mdeed he hates 
it— but will not admit it to himself The habit of not admittmg 
thmgs to himself has become a confirmed one with him Never- 
theless there haunts him an ill-defined sense that life would be 
pleasanter if there were no sick sinners, or if they would at any 
rate face an etermty of torture with more mdifference He does 
not feel that he is m his element The farmers look as if they were 
m their element They are full-bodied, healthy and contented, 
but between him and them there is a great gulf fixed A hard 
and drawn look begms to settle about the comers of his mouth, 
so that even if he were not m a black coat and white tie a child 
nught know him for a parson 

He knows that he is domg his duty Every day convmces him 
of this more firmly, but then there is not much duty for him to 
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do He IS sadly m want of occupation He has no taste for any 
of those field sports which were not considered unbecoming for 
a clergyman forty years ago He does not ride, nor shoot, nor fish, 
nor course, nor play cricket Study, to do him justice, he had 
never really liked, and what inducement was there for him to study 
at Battersby? He reads neither old books nor new ones He does 
not mterest himself in art or science or pohtics, but he sets his 
back up with some promptness if any of Aem show any develop- 
ment unfamihar to himself True, he writes his own sermons, 
but even his wife considers that his forte lies rather m the example 
of his life (which is one long act of self-devotion) than in his 
utterances firom the pulpit 


By nature reserved, if he could have found someone to cook 
his dinner for him, he would rather have hved m a desert island 
than not In his heart of hearts he held with Pope that ^‘the greatest 
nuisance to mankind is man” or words to that effect — only that 
women, with the exception perhaps of Chnstma, were worse 
Yet for all this when visitors called he put a better face on it than 
anyone who was behmd the scenes would have expected 
He was quick too at mtroducmg the names of any hterary 
celebrities whom he had met at his father’s house, and soon 
estabhshed an all-round reputation which satisfied even Christma 
herself 

Who so integer vttce scelerisqtte purusy it was asked, as Mr 
Pontifex of Battersby? Who so fit to be consulted if any diflciculty 
about parish management should anse^ Who such a happy mixture 
of the smcere unmquirmg Christian and of the man of the world? 
For so people actually called him They said he was such an 
admirable man of busmess Certainly if he had said he would 
pay a sum of money at a certam time, the money would be forth- 
commg on the appomted day, and this is saymg a good deal for 
any man His constitutional timidity rendered him mcapable of 
an attempt to overreach when there was the remotest chance of 
opposition or pubhcity, and his correct bearmg and somewhat 
stern expression were a great protection to him against bemg 
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overreached He never talked of money, and invariably changed 
the subject whenever money was mtroduced His expression of 
unutterable horror at all kinds of meanness was a suflBlcient guarantee 
that he was not mean himself Besides he had no busmess transac- 
tions save of the most ordinary butcher’s book and baker’s book 
description His tastes — ^if he had any — ^were, as we have seen, 
simple, he had £900 a year and a house, the neighbourhood was 
cheap, and for some time he had no children to be a drag upon 
him Who was not to be envied, and if envied why then respected, 
if Theobald was not enviable^ 

Yet I imagme that Christma was on the whole happier than her 
husband She had not to go and visit sick parishioners, and the 
management of her house and the keepmg of her accounts afforded 
as much occupauon as she desired Her prmcipal duty was, as 
she well said, to her husband— to love him, honour him, and keep 
him m a good temper To do her justice she fulffled this duty 
to the utmost of her power It would have been better perhaps ff 
she had not so frequently assured her husband that he was the 
best and wisest of mankmd, for no one m his htde world ever 
dreamed of telhng him anythmg else, and it was not long before 
he ceased to have any doubt upon the matter As for his temper, 
which had become very violent at times, she took care to humour 
It on the shghtest sign of an approachmg outbreak She had early 
found that this was much the easiest plan The thunder was seldom 
for herself Long before her marnage even she had studied his 
htde ways, and knew how to add fuel to the fire as long as the 
fire seemed to want it, and then to damp it judiciously down, 
makmg as htde smoke as possible 


I have often thought that the Church of Rome does wisely in 
not allowmg her pnests to marry Certainly it is a matter of common 
observation m England that the sons of clergymen are frequendy 
unsatisfactory The explanation is very simple, but is so often lost 
sight of that I may perhaps be pardoned for givmg it here 
The clergyman is expected to be a kind of human Sunday 
Things must not be done m him which are vernal in the week-day 
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classes He is paid for tbis business of leading a stricter life than 
other people It is his raison (Pitre If his parishioners feel that 
he does this, they approve of him, for they look upon him as their 
own contribution towards what they deem a holy hfe This is 
why the clergyman is so often called a vicar — ^he being the person 
whose vicarious goodness is to stand for that of those entrusted to 
his charge But his home is his castle as much as that of any other 
Englishman, and with him, as with others, unnatural tension m 
pubhc is followed by exhaustion when tension is no longer necessary 
His children are the most defenceless thmgs he can reach, and it is 
on them in mne cases out of ten that he will reheve his nund 

A clergyman, agam, can hardly ever allow himself to look facts 
fairly m the face It is his profession to support one side, it is 
impossible, therefore, for him to make an unbiased examination 
of the other 

We forget that every clerg3mian with a livmg or curacy, is as 
much a paid advocate as the barrister who is trying to persuade a 
jury to acquit a prisoner We should listen to him with the same 
suspense of judgment, the same full consideration of the arguments 
of the opposmg counsel, as a judge does when he is trying a case 
Unless we know these, and can state them m a way that our 
opponents would admit to be a fair representation of their views, we 
have no right to claim that we have formed an opimon at aU The 
misfortune is that by the law of the land one side only can be 
heard 

Theobald and Christma were no exceptions to the general rule 
When they came to Battersby they had every desire to fulfil the 
duties of their position, and to devote themselves to the honour 
and glory of God But it was Theobald’s duty to see the honour 
and glory of God through the eyes of a Church which had hved 
three hundred years without finding reason to change a smgle one 
of Its opinions 

I should doubt whether he ever got as far as doubtmg the wisdom 
of his Church upon any smgle matter Hhs scent for possible 
mischief was tolerably keen, so was Christina’s, and it is likely 
that if either of them detected m him or herself the first famt 
symptoms of a want of faith they were mpped no less peremptorily 
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m the bud, than signs of self-will m Ernest were — ^and I should 
imagine more successfully Yet Theobald considered himself, 
and was generally considered to be, and mdeed perhaps was, an 
exceptionally truthful person, indeed he was generally looked 
upon as an embodiment of all those virtues which make the poor 
respectable and the nch respected In the course of time he and 
his wife became persuaded even to unconsciousness, that no one 
could even dwell under their roof without deep cause for thank- 
fulness Their children, their servants, their parishioners must 
be fortunate ip%o facto that they were theirs There was no road to 
happmess here or hereafter, but the road that they had themselves 
travelled, no good people who did not think as they did upon 
every subject, and no reasonable person who had wants fhe gratifica- 
tion of which would be mconvement to them — Theobald and 
Christma 

From THE WAY OF ALL FLESH, 
by Samuel Butler (1835-1902) 
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THE REVEREND SIMON MAGUS 

A RICH advowson, highly prized. 

For private sale was advertised, 

And many a parson made a bid. 

The Reverend Simon Magus did 

He sought the agent’s ‘'Agent, I 
Have come prepared at once to buy 
(If your demand is not too big) 

The Cure of Ouum-cum-Digge ” 

“Ah^” said the agent, ^Hhere^s a berth — 
The snuggest vicarage on earth. 

No sort of duty (so I hear). 

And fifteen hundred pounds a year^ 
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‘If on the price we should agree. 
The hvmg soon will vacant be 
The good incumbent’s mnety-five. 
And cannot very long survive 


“See — there’s his photograph— you see. 
He’s in his dotage ” “Ah, dear me* 
Poor soul*” said Simon “His decease 
Would be a merciful release*” 


The agent laughed — ^the agent blinked — 
The agent blew his nose and winked 
And poked the parson’s nbs m play — 

It was that agent’s vulgar way 

The Reverend Simon frowned “I grieve 
This hght demeanour to perceive. 

It’s scarcely comme ilfaut^ I think. 
Now— pray obhge me — do not wink 

“Don’t dig my waistcoat mto holes — 
Your mission is to sell the souls 
Of human sheep and human kids 
To that divme who highest bids* 

“Do well m this, and on your head 
Unnumbered honours will be shed ” 

The agent said, “Well, truth to tell, 

I have been domg pretty well ” 


“You should,” said Simon, “at your age. 
But now about the parsonage 
How many rooms does it contam^ 

Show me the photograph agam 
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poor apostle’s humble house 
Must not be too luxurious, 

No stately halls with oaken floor — 

It should be decent and no more 

“No bilhard-rooms— no stately trees — 
No croquet-grounds or pmeries ” 
“Ah*” sighed the agent, “very true 
This property won’t do for you 


“All these about the house you’ll find” — 
“Well,” said the parson, “never mmd. 

I’ll manage to submit to these 
Luxurious superflmties 


“A clergyman who does not shirk 
The various calls of Christian work. 
Will have no leisure to employ 
These ‘common forms’ of worldly joy 


“To preach three times on Sabbath days — 
To wean the lost from wicked ways — 

The sick to soothe — ^the sane to wed — 

The poor to feed with meat and bread. 


“These are the various wholesome ways 
In which I’ll spend my mghts and days 
My zeal will have no time to cool 
At croquet, archery, or pool ” 


The agent said, “From what I hear. 
This hvmg will not suit, I fear — 
There are no poor, no sick at all. 
For services there is no call ” 
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The reverend gent looked grave ‘‘Dear me^ 

Then there is no ‘soaety’> — 

I mean, of course, no sinners there 
Whose souls will be my special care^’’ 

The cunnmg agent shook his head, 

“No, none — except” — (the agent said) — 

“The Duke of A , the Earl of B , 

The Marquis C , and Viscount D 

“But you will not be quite alone. 

For, though they’ve chaplains of their own. 

Of course this noble well-bred clan 
Receive the pansh clergyman ” 

“Oh, silence, sir^” said Simon M , 

“Dukes — earls* What should I care for them^ 

These worldly ranks I scorn and flout*” 

“Of course,” the agent said, “no doubt ” 

“Yet I might show these men of birth 
The hollowness of rank on earth ” 

The agent answered, “Very true — 

But I should not, if I were you ” 

“Who sells this rich advowson, pray>” ' 

The agent winked— it was his way — 

“His name is Hart, ’twixt me and you. 

He is, I’m gnev’d to say, a Jew*” 

“A Jew^” said Simon, “happy find* 

I purchase this advowson, mmd 
My life shall be devoted to 
Convertmg that unhappy Jew*” 

From THE BAB ballads, by 
Sir W S Gilbert (1836-1911) 
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THE FALLEN VETERAN 


Child of a hnlhant Victonan naturalist who sought refuge from the 
material dogmatism of science in a narrow religious secU Sir Edmund 
Gosse recalls many curious associates of his boyhood 

The Pagets were a retired Baptist minister and his wife, from 
Exmouth, who had lately settled amongst us, and joined in the 
breakmg of bread Mr Paget was a fat old man, whose round 
pale face was clean-shaven, and who carried a full crop of loose 
white hair above it, his large hps were always movmg, whether he 
spoke or not He resembled, as I now perceive, the portraits of 
S T Colendge m age, but with all the mtellect left out of them 
He hved m a sort of trance of solemn rehgious despondency He 
had thrown up his cure of souls, because he became convmced 
that he had committed the Sm agamst the Holy Ghost His wife 
was yoimger than he, very small, very tight, very active, with black 
eyes hke pm-pncks at the base of an extremely high and narrow 
forehead, bordered with glossy rmglets He was very cross to her, 
and It was murmured that "'‘dear Mrs Paget had often had to pass 
through the waters of aflBhction ” They were very poor, but rigidly 
genteel, and she was careful, so far as she could, to conceal from 
the world the caprices of her poor lunatic husband 
In our circle, it was never for a moment admitted that Mr Paget 
was a lunatic It was said that he had gravely sinned, and was 
under the Lord’s displeasure, prayers were abundantly offered up 
that he might be led back mto the pathway of hght, and that the 
Smilmg Face might be drawn forth for him from behmd the Frown- 
ing Providence When the man had an epileptic seizure in the 
High Street, he was not taken to a hospital, but we repeated to 
one another, with shaken heads, that Satan, that crookM Serpent, 
had been unloosed for a season Mr Paget was fond of talkmg, m 
private and m pubhc, of his dreadful spiritual condition, and he 
would drop his voice while he spoke of havmg committed the 
Unpardonable Sin, with a sort of shuddermg exultation, such as 
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people sometimes feel in the possession of a very unusual disease 
It might be thought that the position held m any commumty 
by persons so alBBicted and eccentric as the Pagets would be very 
precarious But it was not so with us^ on the contrary, they took a 
promment place at once Mr Paget, in spite of his spiritual bank- 
ruptcy, was only too anxious to help my Father in his mimstrations, 
and used to beg to be allowed to pray and exhort In the latter case 
he took the tone of a wounded veteran, who, though fallen on the 
bloody field himself, could still encourage younger warriors to 
march forward to victory Everybody longed to know what the 
exact nature had been of that sm agamst the Holy Ghost which 
had deprived Mr Paget of every glimmer of hope for time or for 
etermty It was whispered that even my Father himself was not 
precisely acquainted with the character of it 
This mysterious disabihty clothed Mr Paget for us with a kmd 
of romance We watched him as the women watched Dante in 
Verona, whispermg 

"‘Behold him, how Hell’s reek 
Has crisped his hair and smged his cheek*” 

His person lacked, it is true, something of the digmty of Dante’s, 
for it was his caprice to walk up and down the High Street at 
noonday with one of those cascades of coloured paper which were 
known as “ornaments for your fire-place” slung over the back 
and another over the front of his body These he manufactured 
for sale, and he adopted the quamt practice of wearing the exuberant 
objects as a means for their advertisement 

From FATHER AND SON, by Sir 
Edmund Gosse (1849-192S) 
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THE SLEEPING CLERGYMAN 

Looking up from her sketch of the patent beehive she saw that her 
husband had fallen asleep, and stayed to gaze at him thoughtfully 

He looked worn, ^d older than he really was, as if rest or 
change would do him good, as if he required luxuries and pettmg 
She sighed, and wondered whether the bees would enable her to 
buy him such thmgs, for though the house was well furnished 
and apparently surrounded with wealth, they were extremely poor 
Yet she did not care for money for their own household use so 
much as to give him the weight in parish affairs he so sadly needed 
She felt that he was pushed aside, treated as a cipher, and that he 
had htde of the influence that properly belonged to hun Her 
two daughters, their only children, were comfortably, though not 
grandly, marned and settled, there was no family anxiety But the 
work, the parish, the people, all seemed to have shpped out of her 
husband’s hands She could not but acknowledge that he was too 
qmet and yielding, that he lacked the brazen voice, the personal 
force that imposes upon men But surely his good intentions, his 
way of life, his gentle kmdness should carry sway Instead of 
which the parish seemed to have quite left the Church, and the 
parson was outside the real modem life of the village No matter 
what he did, even if popular, it soon seemed to pass out of his 
hands 

It was not for want of effort on his part Years ago, when first 
he had come to the parish, it was with determination to improve 
the lot of those m his care The edge of the great questions of the 
day, he declared, had reached the village, and everjnvhere the 
clergy must be up and domg He did not mdeed, lift the latch of 
the cottage or the farm-house door mdiscreetly — ^not unless aware 
that his presence would not be resented. He was anxious to avoid 
imtatmg mdividual susceptibihties But wherever people were 
gathered together, be it for sport or be it m earnest, wherever a 
man might go m open day, thither he went, and with a set purpose 
bdFoxehand made it felt that he was there He did not remam a 
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passive spectator m the background, but came as prominently to 
the front as was compatible with due courtesy 

When the cloth was cleared at the ordinary m the market town, 
and the farmers proceeded to the business of their clubj or chamber, 
he appeared m the doorway, and quietly took a seat not far from 
the chair If the discussion were purely techmcal he said nothmg, 
if it touched, as it frequently did, upon social topics, such as those 
that arose out of education, of the labour question, of the position 
of the farmer apart from the mere ploughmg and sowmg, then he 
dehvered his opimon ^When the local agricultural exhibition was 
proceeding and the annual dinner was held he sat at the social 
board, and presently made his speech The village benefit club 
held itsfiter--ht was there too, perhaps presidmg at the dinner, and 
addressed the assembled men He took part m the orgamsation 
of the cottage flower show, exerted himself earnestly about the 
allotments and the wmter coal club, and endeavoured to provide 
the younger people with amusements that did not, in his opimon, 
lead to evil — supportmg cricket and such games as might be played 
apart from gambhng and hquor 

This IS but the barest catalogue of his work m those early days; 
there was nothing that arose, no part of the life of the village and 
the countryside, to which he did not set his hand AH this was 
apart from abstract theology Rehgion, of course, was m his heart, 
but he did not carry a hst of dogmas in his hand, rather keepmg 
his own pecuhar office in the background, knowmg that many of 
those with whom he mingled were members of various sects He 
was simply preachmg the practical Chnstiamty of brotherhood 
and good'v^ It was a work that could never be fimshed, and that 
was ever extendmg His leadmg idea was not to check the mevitable 
motion of the age, but to tone it 

He was not permitted to pursue this course unmolested, there 
were parues m the village that silently opposed his every footstep 
Had the batde been open it would have been easier to wm it, but 
It was concealed The Church is not often denounced from the 
housetop, but it is certainly denounced imder the roof The poor 
and Ignorant were mstructed that the Church was their greatest 
enemy, the upholder of tyranny, the instrument of their subjection, 
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synonymous with lowered wages and privation^ more imqmtous 
than the landowner The clergyman was a Protestant Jesuit— a 
man of deepest guile The coal club, the cricket, the flower show, 
the allotments, the village fite^ everythmg m which he had a hand 
was simply an effort to wm the good-will of the populace, to keep 
them quiet, lest they arose and overthrew the property of the 
Church The poor man had but a few shilhngs a week, and the 
clergyman was the friend of the farmer, who reduced his wages — 
the Church owned milhons and milhons sterlmg How self-evident, 
therefore, that the Church was the cottager’s enemy^ 

See, too, how he is beautifymg that church, restoring it, making 
It hght and pleasant to those who resort to it, see how he causes 
sweeter music and smgmg, and puts new life mto the service This 
a lesson learnt from the City of the Seven Hills — ^this is the mark of 
the Beast But the ultimate aim may be traced to the same base 
motive— the preservation of that enormous property 

Another party was for pure secularism This was not so numer- 
ously represented, but had mcreased of recent years From pohtical 
motives both of these silently opposed the parson Nor were the 
poor and ignorant alone among the ranks of his foes There were 
some tenant-farmers among them, but their attitude was not so 
coarsely antagomstic They took no action agamst, but they did 
not assist, him So that, ^though, as he went about the parish, 
he was not greeted with hisses, the clergyman was full well aware 
that his activity was a thorn m the side of many They reproached 
him with mterfering in matters outside his cloth, and gradually, 
as the keen edge of his benevolence wore off, he took to the seclusion 
of the parsonage 

His wife sighed, as she looked at the figure sunken m weary 
attitude m the sunlight he loved 


Just at present his finances were espeaally low The tenants 
who farmed the glebe land threatened to quit unless their rents 
were matenally reduced, and unless a considerable sum was 
exp^ded upon improvements To some very rich men the reduc- 
tion of rents has made a sensible difference, to the Rev Francis 
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It meant serious privations But he had no choice, he had to be 
satisfied with that or nothing Then the vicarage house, though 
substantial and pleasant to look at, was not m a good state withm 
The ram came through m more places than one, and the ancient 
woodwork of the roof was rotten He had already done considerable 
repairmg, and knew that he must soon do more The nominal 
mcome of the hvmg was but moderate, but when the reductions 
were all made nothing but a cheese-parmg seemed left From this 
his subscriptions to certam ecclesiastical msUtuttons had to be 
deducted 

Lastly, he had received a hmt that a curate ought to be kept 
now that his mcreasmg age rendered him less active than before 
There was less hope now than ever of anything being done for 
him in the parish The landowners complamed of rent reductions, 
of farms idle on their hands, and of mcreasmg expenses The 
farmers grumbled about the mclement seasons, their contmual 
losses, and the falling markets It was not a time when the churhsh 
are atoost generous, havmg such overflowmg pockets There was 
no testimomal, no address on vellum, no purse with banker’s draft 
for the enfeebled servant of the Church slumbermg m the cane 
chair m the veranda 

Yet the house was exqmsitely kept, marvellously kept consider- 
mg the class of servants they were obhged to put up with The 
garden was bright and beautiful with flowers, the lawn smooth, 
there was an air of refinement everjrwhere So the clerg5nnan 
slept, and the wife turned agam to her sketch of the patent hive, 
hopmg that the golden honey might at last brmg some metalhc 
gold The wagon rumbled down the road, and Hodge, l3nng at 
full length on the top of the load, could just see oveSr the lowest 
part of the shrubbery, and thought to himself what a jolly life that 
parson led, sleepmg away the hot hours m the shade 

From HODGE AND HIS MASTERS, 
by Richard Jeflferies (1S49-87) 
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THE PATRIARCH 

It was a place m that time like no other the garden cut into pro- 
vinces by a great hedge of beech, and overlooked by the church 
and the terrace of the churchyard, where the tombstones were 
thick, and after mghtfall ‘‘spumes*’ might be seen to dance at 
least by children, flower-pots lymg warm m sunshme, laurels and 
the great yew makmg elsewhere a pleasmg horror of shade, the 
smell of water rismg from aU roimd, with an added tang of paper- 
mills, the sound of water everywhere, and the sound of mills — ^the 
wheel and the dam smgmg their alternate stram, the birds on every 
bush and from every comer of the over-hangmg woods peahng out 
their notes until the air throbbed with them, and in the midst of 
this, the manse I see it, by the standard of my childish stature, 
as a great and roomy house In truth, it was not so large as I sup- 
posed, nor yet so convement, and, standmg where it did, it is 
diflficult to suppose that it was healthful Yet a large family of 
stalwart sons and tall daughters was housed and reared, and' came 
to man and womanhood m that nest of httle chambers, so that the 
face of the earth was peppered with the children of the manse, and 
letters with outlandish stamps became familiar to the local postman, 
and the walls of the httle chambers brightened with the wonders 
of the East The dullest could see this was a house that had a 
pair of hands m divers foreign places a well-beloved house — ^its 
image fondly dwelt on by many travellers 
Here hved an ancestor of mme, who was a herd of men I read 
him, judgmg with older cnticism the report of childish observation, 
as a man of smgular simphaty of nature, unemotional, and hating 
the display of what he felt, standmg contented on the old ways, 
a lover of his life and innocent habits to the end We children 
admired him partly for his beautiful face and silver hair, for none 
more than children are concerned for beauty and, above all, for 
beauty m the old, partly for the solemn hght m which we beheld 
him once a week, the observed of all observers, in the pulpit 
But his stuctness and distance, the effect, I now fancy, of old age, 
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slow blooda and settled habit, oppressed us with a kind of terror 
When not abroad he sat much alone, writing sermons or letters to 
his scattered family m a dark and cold room with a hbrary of 
bloodless books — or so they seemed m those days, although I 
have some of them now on my own shelves and like well enough 
to read them, and these lonely hours wrapped him m the greater 
gloom of our imagmations But the study had a redeemmg grace 
m many Indian pictures, gaudily coloured and dear to young 
eyes I camot depict (for I have no such passions now) the greed 
with which I beheld them, and when I was once sent in to say a 
psalm to my grandfather, I went, quakmg mdeed with fear, but at 
the same time glowmg with hope that, if I said it well, he might 
reward me with an Indian picture 

‘Thy foot He’ll not let shde, nor will 
He slumber that thee keeps,” 

It ran a strange conglomerate of the unpronounceable, a sad model 
to set m childhood before one who was himself to be a versifier, 
and a task m recitation that really merited reward And I must 
suppose the old man thought so too, and was either touched or 
amused by the performance, for he took me m his arms with most 
unwonted tenderness, and fassed me, and gave me a httle kindly 
sermon for my psalm, so that, for that day, we were clerk and 
parson I was struck by this reception into so tender a surprise 
that I forgot my disappomtment And mdeed the hope was one of 
those that childhood forges for a pastime, and with no design upon 
reahty Nothmg was more unlikely than that my grandfather should 
strip himself of one of those pictures, love-gifts and remmders 
of his absent sons, nothmg more unlikely than that he should 
bestow It upon me He had no idea of spoilmg children, leavmg 
all that to my aunt, he had fared hard himself, and blubbered 
under the rod m the last century, and his ways were still Spartan 
for the young The last word I heard upon his hps was m this 
Spartan key He had overwalked m the teeth of an east wmd, and 
was now near the end of his many days He sat by the dinmg-room 
fire, with his white hair, pale face and bloodshot eyes, a somewhat 
awful figure, and my aunt had given him a dose of our good old 
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Scots medicme. Dr Gregory’s powder Now that remedy, as the 
work of a near kinsman of Rob Roy himself, may have a savour 
of romance for the uziagmation, but it comes uncouthly to the 
palate The old gentleman had i^en it with a wry face, and that 
bemg accomphshed, sat with perfect simphaty, like a child’s, 
munching a “barley-sugar kiss ” But when my aunt, havmg the 
camster open m her hands, proposed to let me share m the sweets, 
he mterfered at once I had had no Gregory, then I should have no 
barley-sugar kiss so he decided with a touch of irritation And 
just then the phaeton commg opportunely to the kitchen door — 
for such was our unlordly fashion — was taken for the last time 
from the presence of my grandfather 

From MEMORIES and portraits, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-96) 
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ACCUSING JUDGMENT 

Stevenson’s rage at the disparagement of Father Damien^ the Catholic 
pnest who volmteered to live and die with the lepers of Molokai, 
found expression in his Open Letter to Rev Dr Hyde of Honolulu 
He answers Dr Hyde’s indictment point by point, that Danuen was 
coarse, dirty, heahtrong, booted, and so reaches the most serious 
charge 

Damien was not a pure man in las relations mth women, etc 
How do you know that> Is this the nature of the conversation 
m that house on Beretama Street which the cabman envied, dnvmg 
past?— racy details of the 'misconduct of the poor peasant priest, 
tmhng under the cMs of Molokai? 

Many have visited the station before me, they seem not to have 
heard the rumour When I was there I heard many shockmg 
tales, for my informants were men speaking with the plamness of 
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the laity, and I heard plenty of complaints of Damien Why was 
this never mentioned^ and how came it to you in the retirement 
of your clerical parlour? 

But I must not even seem to deceive you This scandal, when 
I read it in your letter, was not new to me I had heard it once 
before, and I must tell you how There came to Samoa a man from 
Honolulu, he, m a pubhc-house on the beach, volunteered the 
statement that Damien had “contracted the disease from havmg 
connection with the female lepers”, and I find a joy m telhng 
you how the report was welcomed in a pubhc-house A man sprang 
to his feet, I am not at hberty to give his name, but from what 
I heard I doubt if you would care to have him to dinner in Beretama 

Street “You miserable htde (here is a word I dare not 

prmt. It would so shock your ears) “You miserable htde he 

cried, “if the story were a thousand times true, can’t you see you 

are a milhon times a lower for darmg to repeat it^” I wish 

It could be told of you that when the report reached you in your 
house, perhaps after family worship, you had found m your soul 
enough holy anger to receive it with the same expressions, ay, 
even with that one which I dare not prmt, it would not need to 
have been blotted away, like Uncle Toby’s oath, by the tears of the 
recordmg angel, it would have been counted to you for your 
brightest righteousness But you have dehberately chosen the 
part of the man from Honolulu, and you have played it with 
improvements of your own The man from Honolulu — ^miserable, 
leermg creature — commumcated the tale to a rude knot of beach- 
combmg drinkers m a pubhc-house, where (I will so far agree with 
your temperance opimon) man is not always at his noblest, and 
the man from Honolulu had himself been drinkmg — drmkmg, we 
may charitably fancy, to excess It was to your “Dear Brother, the 
Reverend H B Gage,” that you chose to commumcate the sickenmg 
story, and the blue ribbon which adorns your portly bosom forbids 
me to allow you the extenuatmg plea that you were drunk when 
It was done Your “dear brother” — a brother mdeed — ^made haste 
to dehver up your letter (as a means of grace, perhaps) to the 
rehgious papers, where, after many months, I found and read and 
wondered at it, and whence I have now reproduced it for the 
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wonder of others And you and your dear brother have, by this 
qrcle of operations, built up a contrast very edifying to examine 
in detail The man whom you would not care to have to dinner, on 
the one side, on the other, the Reverend Dr Hyde and the Reverend 
H B Gage the Apia bar-room, the Honolulu manse 
But I fear you scarce appreaate how you appear to your fellow- 
men, and to bring it home to you, I will suppose your story to 
be true I vnU suppose — and God forgive me for supposmg it— 
ihat Damien faltered and stumbled m his narrow padi of duty, 
I wiU suppose that, m the horror of his isolation, perhaps m the 
fever of mapient disease, he, who was domg so much more than 
he had sworn, failed m the letter of his priestly oath — ^he, who 
was so much a better man than either you or me, who did what 
we have never dreamed of danng — ^he too tasted of our common 
firailty “O, lago, the pity of id” The least tender should be moved 
to tears, the most mcredulous to prayer And all that you could do 
was to pen your letter to the Reverend H B Gage' 

From LAY MORALS, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson (1850-94) 
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A MAN FULL OF COMPASSION 

Where the reader of John Wesley’s Jownd will be shocked is 
when his attention is called to the pubhc side of the country— to 
the state of the gaols, to Newgate, to Bethlehem, to the criminal 
code, to the bratahty of so many of the judges and the harshness 
of the magistrates, to the supmeness of the bishops, to the estmcnon 
m high places of the missionary spirit— m short, to the heavy 
slumber of humamty 

Wesley was full of compassion — of a compassion wholly free 
from h3rstencs and creduhty In pubhc affairs his was the composed 
zeal of a Howard His efforts to penetrate the dark places were 
long m vam He says m his dry way “They won’t let me go to 
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Bedlam because they say I make the inmates mad, or into Newgate 
because I make them wicked ” 

If you want to get into the last century, to feel its pulses throb 
beneath your finger, be content sometimes to leave the letters of 
Horace Walpole unturned, resist the drowsy temptation to waste 
your tune over the learned tnflers who sleep m the seventeen volumes 
of Nichols — ^nay, even deny yourself your annual reading of Boswell 
or your bienmal retreat with Sterne, and ride up and down the 
country with the greatest force of the eighteenth century m England 

No man hved nearer the centre than John Wesley, neither Chve 
nor Pitt, neither Mansfield nor Johnson You cannot cut him out 
of our national life No single figure influenced so many mmds, no 
smgle voice touched so many hearts No other man did such a 
life’s work for England As a writer he has not achieved distmction 
He was no Athanasius, no Augustme He was ever a preacher 
and an orgamser, a labourer m the service of humamty, but, happily 
for us, his Journals remain, and from them we can learn better 
than from anywhere else what manner of man he was, and the 
character of the times during which he hved and moved and had 

his bemg Prom miscellanies, by Augus- 

tme Birrell (1850-1933) 
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NOTHING TO COMPLAIN OF 

The scene is Lady Hunstanton^ s country home 

The Archdeacon Lord Ilhngworth has been most entertaining 
I have never enjoyed myself more {Sees Mrs Arbuthnot ) Ah, 
Mrs Arbuthnot 

Lady Hunstanton {to Doctor Daubeny) You see I have got 
Mrs Arbuthnot to come to me at last 
The Archdeacon That is a great honour. Lady Hunstanton 
Mrs Daubeny will be quite jealous of you 
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Lady Hunstanton Ah, I am so sorry Mrs Daubeny could not 
come with you to-mght Headache as usual, I suppose 
The Archdeacon Yes^ Lady Hunstanton, a perfect martyr But 
she IS happiest alone She is happiest alone 


Lady Hunstanton Caroline, shall we all make a move to the 
music-room^ Miss Worsley is gomg to play You'll come too, 
dear Mrs Arbuthnot, won’t you^ You don’t know what a treat is 
in store for you (To Doctor Daubeny) I must really take Miss 
Worsley down some afternoon to the rectory I should so much 
like dear Mrs Daubeny to hear her on the violm Ah, I forgot 
Dear Mrs Daubeny’s hearmg is a httle defective, is it not? 

The Archdeacon Her deafness is a great privation to her 
She can’t even hear my sermons now She reads them at home 
But she has many resources m herself, many resources 
Lady Hunstanton She reads a good deal, I suppose^ 

The Archdeacon Just the very largest prmt The eyesight is 
rapidly gomg But she’s never morbid, never morbid 


Mrs Arbuthnot I am always at work. Lady Hunstanton 

Lady Hunstanton Mrs Daubeny embroiders a httle, too, 
doesn’t she^ 

The Archdeacon She was very deft with her needle once, 
quite a Dorcas But the gout has crippled her fingers a good deal 
She has not touched the tambour frame for nme or ten years But 
she has many other amusements She is very much mterested m 
her own health 

Lady Hunstanton Ah* that is always a mce distraction, is it 
not? Now, what are you talkmg about. Lord Ilhngworth> Do tell us 


Farquhar Doctor Daubeny’s carriage* 

Lady Hunstanton My dear Archdeacon* It is only half-past 
ten* 
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The Archdeacon (mm^) I am afraid I must go. Lady Hunstan- 
ton Tuesday is always one of Airs Daubeny’s bad mghts 

Lady Hunstanton {nnng) Well, I won’t keep you from her 
{Goes with him towards door ) I have told Farquhar to put a brace 
of partridge into the carriage Mrs Daubeny may fancy them 

The Archdeacon It is very kmd of you, but Mrs Daubeny 
never touches sohds now Lives entirely on jellies But she is 
wonderfully cheerful, wonderfully cheerful She has nothmg to 
complam of 

From A WOMAN of no importance, 
by Oscar Wilde (1854-1900) 


99 

SPOILED FROM THE CRADLE 

Candida Never mmd that just at present Now I want you to 
look at this other boy here my boy* spoiled from his cradle We 
go once a fortnight to see his parents You should come with us, 
Eugene, to see the pictures of the hero of that household James 
as a baby* the most wonderful of all babies James holdmg his 
first school prize, won at the npe age of eight* James as the captam 
of his eleven* James m his first frock coat* James under all sorts 
of glorious circumstances* You know how strong he is (I hope he 
didn’t hurt you) how clever he is how happy [With deepening 
gravity] Ask James’s mother and his three sisters what it cost to 
save James the trouble of doing anythmg but be strong and clever 
and happy Ask me what it costs to be James’s mother and three 
sisters and wife and mother to his children all m one Ask Prossy 
and Maria how troublesome the house is even when we have no 
visitors to help us to shce the omons Ask the tradesmen who 
want to worry James and spoil his beautiful sermons who it is 
that puts them off When there is money to give, he gives it when 
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there is money to refuse, I refuse it I build a castle of comfort 
and indulgence and love for him, and stand sentinel always to keep 
httle vulgar cares out I make him master here, though he does 
not know it, and could not tell you a moment ago how it came 
to be so [With sweet irony] And when he thought I might go away 
with you, his only anxiety was — ^what should become of me* And 
to tempt me to stay he offered me [leaning forward to stroke hts 
hair caressingly at each phrase] his strength for my defence* his 
industry for my hvelihood* his digmty for my position* his — 
[relenting] ah, I am mixing up your beautiful cadences and spoilmg 
them, am I not, darhng^ [She lays her cheek fondly against his ] 

Morell [quite o^ercorm^ kneeling bestde her chair and emhraang 
her with boyish ingenuousness] If s all true, every word What I 
am you have made me with the labor of your hands and the love 
of your heart You are my wife, my motiier, my sisters you are 
the sum of all lovmg care to me 

From CANDIDA, by George 
Bernard Shaw (1856-) 
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THE UNREPENTANT VICAR 

To me the best thmg in or of the village of Coombe was the vicar 
himself, my put-upon host, a man of so bhthe a nature, so human 
and compamonable, that when I, a perfect stranger without an 
mtroduction or any excuse for such mtrusion, came down like a 
wolf on his luncheon-table, he received me as if I had been an 
old friend or one of his own kindred, and freely gave up his time to 
me for the rest of that day To coimt his years he was old he had 
been vicar of Coombe for half a century, but he was a young man 
still and had never had a day’s illness in his hfe — ^he did not know 
what a headache was He smoked with me, and to prove that he 
was not a total abstamer he drank my health m a glass of port 
wine— very good wme It was Coombe that did it— its peaceful 
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life, isolated from a distractmg world m that hollow hill, and the 
marvellous punty of its air ‘‘Sittmg there on my lawn,” he said, 
*‘you are six hundred feet above the sea, although m a hollow four 
hundred feet deep” It was an ideal open-air room, round and 
green, with the sky for a roof In wmter it was sometimes very 
cold, and after a heavy fall of snow the scene was strange and 
impressive from the tmy village set in its stupendous dazzlmg white 
bowl Not only on those rare arctic days, but at all times it was 
wonderfully quiet The shout of a child or the peaceful crow of a 
cock was the loudest sound you heard Once a gentleman from 
London town came down to spend a week at the parsonage Towards 
evemng on the very first day he grew restless and complamed of 
the abnormal stillness ‘T like a qmet place well enough,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘but this tmgling silence I can’t stand^” And stand it 
he wouldn’t and didn’t, for on the very next mommg he took 
himself off Many years had gone by, but the vicar could not forget 
the Londoner who had come down to invent a new way of describmg 
the Coombe silence His tmglmg phrase was a )oy for ever 
He took me to the church — one of the timest churches in the 
country, just the nght size for a church m a tmy village, and 
assured me that he had never once locked the door m hts fifty years— 
day and mght it was open to anyone to enter It was a refuge and 
shelter from the storm and the tempest, and many a poor homeless 
wretch had found a dry place to sleep m that church durmg the 
last half a century This man’s feehng of pity and tenderness for 
the very poor, even the outcast and tramp, was a passion But how 
strange all this would sound m the ears of many country dergy- 
men^ How many have told me when I have gone to the parsonage 
to “borrow the key” that it had been found necessary to keep 
the church door locked, to prevent damage, thefts, etc “Have 
you never had an3nhing stolen^” I asked him Yes, once, a great 
many years ago, the church plate had been taken away m the mght 
But It was recovered the thief had taken it to the top of the hiU 
and thrown it mto the dew-pond there, no doubt mtendmg to take 
It out and dispose of it at some more convement time But it was 
found, and had ever smce then been kept safe at the vicarage 
Nothmg of value to tempt a man to steal was kept m the church 
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He had never locked it^ but once m fifty years it had been locked 
against him by the churchwardens This happened in the days of 
the Joseph Arch agitation, when the agricultural labourer’s condi- 
tion was being hotly discussed throughout the country The vicar’s 
heart was stirred, foi he knew better than most how hard these 
conditions were at Coombe and m the surrounding parishes He 
took up the subject and preached on it m his own pulpit in a way 
that offended the landowners and alarmed the farmers in the 
district The churchwardens, who were farmers, then locked him 
out of his church, and for two or three weeks there was no pubhc 
worship in the parish of Coombe Doubtless their action was 
applauded by all the substantial men m the neighbourhood, the 
others who hved m the cottages and were unsubstantial didn’t 
matter That storm blew over, but its consequences endured, one 
bemg that the inflammatory parson continued to be regarded with 
cold disapproval by the squires and their larger tenants But the 
vicar himself was unrepentant and unashamed, on the contrary, 
he gloried in what he had said and done, and was proud to be 
able to relate that a quarter of a century later one of the two men 
who had taken that extreme course said to him, ‘*We locked you 
out of your own church, but years have brought me to another 
mmd about that question I see it in a different hght now and 
know that you were right and we were wrong ” 

From AFOOT in England, by 
W H Hudson (i84i“i922) 


lOI 

TO A LITERARY CRITIC 

I WOULD not have you scorn archdeaconships. 

Or comfortable deanenes refuse, 

Yet should I mourn, did these things quite echpse 
Your mild and worthy Muse 
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Nor shall I watch incurious your careerj 
For though your heart on things above be set. 

You lack not gifts such as avail us here. 

And may reach Lambeth yet 

From RETROGRESSION, by Sir 
Wilham Watson (1858-1935) 
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SOLDIERS OF THE CROSS 

By the way, talkmg of history, have you read Parkman’s works^ 

A New England man by birth, and writmg prmcipally of the early 
history of the American Settlements and of French Canada, it is 
perhaps excusable that he should have no great vogue m England, 
but even among Americans I have found many who have not 
read him 

The Jesuits in Canada:, is worth a reputation in itself And how 
noble a tribute is this which a man of Puritan blood pays to that 
wonderful Order^ He shows how in the heyday of their enthusiasm 
these brave soldiers of the Cross mvaded Canada as they did Chma 
and every other place where danger was to be faced, and a horrible 
death to be foimd I don’t care what faith a man may profess, or 
whether he be a Christian at all, but he cannot read these true 
records without feelmg that the very highest that man has ever 
evolved in sanctity and devotion was to be found among these 
marvellous men They were indeed the pioneers of civihsation, for 
apart from doctrmes they brought among the savages the highest 
European culture, and m their own deportment an object-lesson 
of how chastely, austerely, and nobly men could hve France has 
sent m3rriads of brave men on to her battlefields, but in all her 
long record of glory I do not think that she can point to any courage 
so steadfast and so absolutely heroic as that of the men of the 
Iroquois Mission 

Hpw nobly they hved makes the body of the book, how serenely 
they died forms the end to it It is a tale which cannot even now be 
read without a shudder— a mghtmare of horrors Fanatiasm may 
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brace a man to hurl himself mto obhviouj as the Mahdi’s hordes 
did before Khartoum, but one feels that it is at least a higher 
development of such emotion, where men slowly and in cold blood 
endure so thankless a life, and welcome so dreadful an end Every 
faith can equally boast its martyrs— a painful thought, smce it 
shows how many thousands must have given their blood for error — 
but m testifymg to their faith these brave men have testified to 
somethmg more important still, to the subjugation of the body 
and to the absolute supremacy of the dominating spirit 
The story of Father Jogue is but one of many, and yet it is worth 
recounting, as showmg the spirit of the men He also was on the 
Iroquois Alission, and was so tortured and mutilated by his sweet 
parishioners that the very dogs used to howl at his distorted figure 
He made his way back to France, not for any reason of personal 
rest or recuperation, but because he needed a special dispensation 
to say Mass The Cathohc Church has a regulation that a priest 
shall not be deformed, so that the savages with their kmves had 
wrought better than they knew He received his dispensation and 
was sent for by Louis XIV, who asked hun what he could do 
for him No doubt the assembled courtiers expected to hear him 
ask for the next vacant Bishopric What he did actually ask for, as 
the highest favour, was to be sent back to the Iroquois Mission, 
where the savages signahsed his arrival by burnmg him ahve 

From THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR, by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (1859-1930) 


103 

“PAPER WATTS’’ 

Every few years, as one might say, the Auld Licht kirk gave way 
and buried its mmistCr The congregation turned their empty 
pockets inside out, and the minister departed m a farmer’s cart 
The scene was not an amusmg one to diose who looked on at it 
To the Auld Lichts was then the humihation of seemg their pulpit 
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“supphed” on alternate Sabbaths by itinerant probationers or 
stickit ministers When they were not starving themselves to support 
a pastor the Auld Lichts were saving up for a stipend They retired 
with compressed hps to their looms, and weaved and weaved till 
they weaved another mmister Without the gnef of partmg with 
one mmister there could not have been the transport of choosmg 
another To have had a pastor always might have made them 
vamglorious 

They were seldom longer than twelve months m makmg a 
selection, and m their haste they would have passed over Mr 
Dishart and mated with a monster Many years have elapsed since 
Providence flung Mr Watts out of the Auld Licht kirk Mr Watts 
was a probationer who was tried before Mr Dishart, and, though 
not so young as naight have been wished, he found favour in many 
eyes ‘‘Sluggard in the laft, awake*” he cried to Bell Whamond, 
who had forgotten herself, and it was felt that there must be good 
stuff in him A breeze from Heaven exposed him on Commumon 
Sabbath 

On the evemng of this solemn day the door of the Auld Licht 
kirk was sometimes locked, and the congregation repaired, Bible 
m hand, to the commonty They had a right to this common on 
the Commumon Sabbath, but only took advantage of it when it 
was beheved that more persons intended witnessmg the evemng 
service than the kirk would hold On this day the attendance was 
always very great 

It was the Covenanters come back to life To the summit of the 
slope a wooden box was slowly hurled by Hendry Munn and 
others, and round this the congregation qmetly grouped to the 
tinkle of the cracked Auld Licht bell With slow majestic tread the 
session advanced up the steep common with the htde mmister in 
their midst He had the people in his hands now, and the more 
he squeezed them the better they were pleased The travelhng 
pulpit consisted of two compartments, the one for the mimster 
and the other for Lang Tammas, but no Auld Licht thought that 
It looked hke a Punch and Judy puppet show This service on the 
common was known as the “tent preachmg,” owmg to a tenfs 
bemg frequently used instead of the box 
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Mr Watts was conducting the service on the commonty It was 
a fine, stiU summer evenings and loud above the whisper of the 
bum from which the common chmbsj and the laboured ‘‘pechs” 
of the listeners, rose the preacher*s voice The Auld Lichts in their 
rusty blacks (they must have been a more artistic sight in the 
olden days of blue bonnets and knee-breeches) nodded their heads 
m sharp approval, for though they could swoop down on a heretic 
hke an eagle on carrion, they scented no prey Even Lang Tammas, 
on whose nose a drop of water gathered when he was m his greatest 
fettle, thought that all was fair and above-board Suddenly a rush 
of wind tore up the common, and ran straight at the pulpit It 
formed in a sieve, and passed over the heads of the congregation, 
who felt It as a fan, and looked up in awe Lang Tammas, feehng 
himself all at once grow clammy, distinctly heard the leaves of the 
pulpit Bible shiver Mr Watts’s hands, outstretched to prevent a 
catastrophe, were blown agamst his side, and then some twenty 
sheets of closely-written paper floated mto the air There was a 
homble, dead silence The burn was roaring now The mimster, 
if isuch he can be called, shrunk back m his box, and, as if they 
had seen it prmted in letters of fire on the heavens, the congregation 
reahsed that Mr Watts, whom they had been on the point of 
calhng, read his sermon He wrote it out on pages the exact size 
of those m the Bible, and did not scruple to fasten these mto the 
Holy Book itself At theatres a sullen thunder of angry voices 
behind the scene represents a crowd in a rage, and such a low, 
long-drawn howl swept the common when Mr Watts was found 
out To follow a pastor who ‘‘read” seemed to the Auld Lichts 
hke claimmg heaven on false pretences In ten mmutes the session 
alone, with Lang Tammas and Hendry, were on the common 
They were watched by many from afar off, and (when one comes 
to thmk of It now) looked a htde curious jumping, hke trout at 
flies, at the damnmg papers stdl fluttermg m the air The mimster 
was never seen in our parts agam, but he is still remembered as 
“Paper Watts ” 

Mr Dishart in the pulpit was the reward of his upbringmg 
At ten he had entered the university Before he was in his teens 
he was pracusmg the art of gesticulation m his father’s gallery pew 
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From distant congregations people came to marvel at him He was 
never more than comparatively young So long as the pulpit trap- 
pmgs of the kirk at Thrums lasted he could be seen, once he was 
fairly under weigh with his sermon, but dimly in a cloud of dust 
He introduced headaches In a grand transport of enthusiasm he 
once flung his arms over the pulpit and caught Lang Tammas 
on the forehead Leamng forward, with his chest on the cushions, 
he would pommel the Evil One with both hands, and then, whirlmg 
round to the left, shake his fist at Bell Whamond^s neckerchief 
With a sudden jump he would fix Pete Todd’s youngest boy catch- 
mg flies at the laft wmdow Stiffemng unexpectedly, he would leap 
three times in the air, and then gather himself m a comer for a 
fearsome spring he wept he seemed to be laughmg, and he 

laughed in a paroxysm of tears He tried to tear the devil out of the 
pulpit rails When he was not a teetotum he was a wmdmiU His 
pump position was the most appalhng Then he glared motionless 
at his admirmg hsteners, as if he had fallen mto a trance with his 
arm upraised The hurricane broke next moment Nanny Sutie 
bore up under the shadow of the wmdmill — ^which would have 
been heavier had Auld Licht mimsters worn gowns — but the pump 
affected her to tears She was stone-deaf 
For the first year or more of his mmistry an Auld Licht mimster 
was a mouse among cats Both m the pulpit and out of it they 
watched for unsound doctrme, and when he strayed they took him 
by the neck Mr Dishart, however, had been brought up in the 
tme way, and seldom gave his people a chance In time, it may be 
said, they grew despondent, and setded m their uncomfortable 
pews with all suspicion of lurkmg heresy allayed It was only on 
such Sabbaths as Mr Dishart changed pulpits with another minister 
that they cocked their ears and leant forward eagerly to snap the 
preacher up 

From THE AULD LIGHT IDYLLS, 
by Sir James Barrie (1862-1932) 


« 
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104 

LAST RITES FOR UNCLE PONDEREVO 


When the soaring finances he has huilt up on patent medicine and 
publicity begin to topple^ Uncle Ponderevo escapes to Normandy^ but 
contracts pneumonia in his flight 

Though nothing was said, I could feel that we were no longer 
regarded as simple, middle-class tourists , about me, as I went, 
I perceived almost as though it trailed visibly, the prestige of 
Fmance and a crimmal notoriety Local personages of a plump and 
prosperous quahty appeared in the inn makmg mquiries, the Luzon 
priest became helpful, people watched our wmdow, and stared at 
me as I went to and fro, and then we had a raid from a httle Enghsh 
clerg5niian and his aimable, capable wife m severely Anghcan 
blacks, who swooped down upon us like virtuous but resolute 
vultures from the adjacent village of Samt Jean de Pollack 
The clergyman was one of those odd types that oscillate between 
remote country towns m England and the conduct of Enghsh Church 
services on mutual terms m enterprismg hotels abroad, a tremulous, 
obstmate httle bemg with sporadic hairs upon his face, spectacles, 
a red button nose, and aged black raiment He was evidently 
enormously impressed by my uncle’s monetary greatness, and by his 
own inklmg of our identity, and he shone and brimmed over with 
tact and fussy helpfulness He was eager to share the watchmg of 
the bedside with me, he proffered services with both hands, and as 
I was now gettmg into touch with affairs in London agam, and 
tcymg to disentangle the gigantic details of the smash from the 
papers I had succeeded m gettmg from Biamtz, I accepted his 
offers pretty generously, and began the studies m modern finance 
that lay before me I had got so out of touch with the old traditio ^ 
of rehgion, that I overlooked the manifest possibihty of his attac’ 
my poor smkmg vestiges of an uncle with theological sohcit 
My attention was called to that, however, very speedily by a p<?S 
but urgent quarrel bikveen himself and the Basque landlady 
to the necessity of her hangmg a cheap crucifix m the shadow ovc 
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the bed, where it might catch my uncle^s eye, where, mdeed, t 
foimd It had caught his eye 

“Good Lord*” I cried, “is that still gomg on*” 

That mght the httle clergyman watched, and m the small hours 
he raised a false alarm that my unde was dymg, and made an 
extraordinary fuss He raised the house I shall never forget that 
scene, I thi^, which began with a tappmg at my bedroom door 
just after I had fallen asleep, and his voice, — 

“If you want to see your uncle before he goes, you must come 
now” 

The stuffy httle room was crowded when I reached it, and ht 
by three flickermg candles I felt I was back m the eighteenth 
century There lay my poor uncle amidst mdescribably tumbled 
bedclothes, weary of life beyond measure, weary and rambhng, 
and the htde clergyman trymg to hold his hand and his attention, 
and repeatmg over and over agam, — 

“Air Ponderevo, Air Ponderevo, it is all nght It is aU nght 
Only Beheve* ‘Beheve on Ale, and ye shall be saved’*” 

I replaced the htde clergyman on the chan by the bedside, and 
he hovered about the room 

“I think,” he whispered to me mysteriously, as he gave place to 
me, “I believe — ^it is well with him ” 

I heard bim trymg to render the stock phrases of Low Church 
piety mto French for the benefit of the stohd man m grey alpaca 
Then he knocked a glass off the table, and scrabbled for the frag- 
ments From the first I doubted the theory of an immediate death 
I consulted the doctor m urgent whispers I turned round to get 
champagne, and nearly fell over the clergyman’s legs He was on 
his knees at the additional chair the Basque landlady had got on my 
arrival, and he was praymg aloud, “Oh, Heavenly Father, have 
mercy on this thy Child ” I hustled him up and out of the 
Way, and m another mmute he was down at another chair praying 
^gam, and barrmg the path of the religteuse who had found me 
feie corkscrew Somethmg put mto my head that tremendous 
^sphemy of Carlyle’s about “the last mew of a drownmg kitten ” 
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He found a third chair vacant presently, it was as if he was playing 
a game 

“Good Heavens,” said I, “we must dear these people out,” 
and with a certam urgency I did 
I had a temporary lapse of memory, and forgot all my French 
I drove out mainly by gesture, and opened the window to 
the umversal horror I intimat ed the death scene was postponed, 
and, as a matter of feet, my unde did not die until the next mght 
I did not let the htde clergyman come near him agam, and I 
was watchM for any sign that ^ mmd had been troubled But he 
made none He talked once about “that parson chap ” 

“Didn’t bother you^” I asked 
“Wanted something,” he said 

I kept silence, hstening keenly to his muttenngs I understood 
him to say, “they wanted too mudi” His fece puckered hke a 
child’s gomg to cry. “You can’t get a safe six per cent he said 
I had for a moment a wild suspicion that those urgent talks had 
not been altogether spmtual, but that, I think, was a quite unworthy 
and unjust suspiaon The htde dergyman was as simple and honest 
as the day My unde was simply generahsmg about his class 

From TOKO BCKGAY, by 
H. G Wdls (1866-1945) 

105 

BISHOP LIKEMAN EXPOUNDS 

In the moral torment of the First World War, the Bishop of Pnnehester 
has a visum of the Unknown God Feeling that he can no longer 
remam a paid exponent cf Anglicanism, he decides to consult hts old 
fnend and helper. Bishop Likeman 

Since the days when die bishop had been only plam Mr Sarope, 
the youngest and most hdpfiil of Likeman’s histoncal band of 
curates, th»r faendship had contmued Likeman had been a 
second fether to him, m particular his tact and hdpfiilness had 
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shone during those days of doubt and anxiety when dear old Queen 
Victoria^ God’s representative on earthy had obstinately refused, 
at the eleventh hour, to make him a bishop She had those pig- 
headed fits, and she was touchy about the bishops She had hked 
Scrope on account of the excellence of his German pronunciation, ’ 
but she had been irritated by newspaper paragraphs — ^nobody 
could ever find out who wrote them and nobody could ever fi-nd 
out who showed them to the old lady — ^anticipatmg his elevation 
She had gone very red m the face and stiffened m the Guelphic 
manner whenever Scrope was mentioned, and so a rich harvest of 
spiritual life had remamed untilled for some months Likeman had 
brought her roimd 

It seemed arguable that Scrope owed some explanation to Like- 
man before he came to any open breach with the Estabhshment 

He found Likeman perceptibly older and more shnvelled on 
account of the war, but still as sweet and lucid and subtle as ever 
His voice sounded more than ever like a kmd old woman’s 

He sat buried in his cushions — ^for “nowadays I must save every 
scrap of vitahty” — and for a tune contented himself with drawmg 
out his visitor’s story 

Of course, one does not talk to Likeman of visions or intuitions 
“I am disturbed, I find myself gettmg out of touch”, that was the 
bishop’s tone 

Occasionally Likeman nodded slowly, as a physician might do at 
the reatal of familiar symptoms “Yes,” he said, “I have been 
through most of this A htde different m the messentials . 
How clear you are* 

“You leave our stupid old Trmities — ^as I left them long ago,” 
said old Likeman, with his lean hand feelmg and clawmg at the 
arm of his chair 

^^But 

The old man raised his hand and dropped it “You go away 
from It all — straight as a hne I did You take the wmgs of the 
mormng and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth And there 
you find ” 

He held up a lean finger, and mdmed it to tick off each pomt 

“Fate— which is God the Father, the Power of the Heart, which 
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IS God the Son, and that Light which comes m upon us from the 
inaccessible Godhead, which is God the Holy Spmt ” 

“But I know of no God the Holy Spmt, and Fate is not God at 
all I saw m my vision one sole God, uncrucified, mihtant— 
conquering and to conquer ” 

Old Likeman stared “You scm'" 

The Bishop of Pnnchester had not meant to go so frr But he 
stuck to his words “As if I saw with my eyes A God of light and 
courage ” 

“You have had visums, Scrope^” 

“I seemed to see ” 

“No, you have just been dreaming dreams ” 

“But why should one not see^” 

“See' The thing s of the spmt These sjmibols as reahties' These 
metaphors as men walking'” 

“You talk like an agnostic ” 

“We are all agnostics Our aeeds are expressions of ourselves 
and our attitude and relationship to the unknown The tnune God 
IS just die form of our need and disposition I have alwa3rs assumed 
diat you took that for granted Who has ever really seen or heard 
or fdt God’ God is neither of the senses nor of the nund, he is of 
the soul You are realistic, you are matenahstic ” 

His voice expostulated 

The Bishop of Prmchester reflected The vision of God was far 
off among his memories now> and difficult to recall But he said at 
last “1 beheve there is a God and that he is as real a person as 
you or I And he is not the theological God we set out before the 
world.” 

“Personification,” said Likeman “In the eighteenth century 
they used to draw beautiful female figures as Saence and Mathe- 
matics Young men have loved Saaice — ^and Freedom — as Pyg- 
mahon loved Galatea Have it so if you will Have a visible person 
for your Deity But let me keep up my — spmtuahty ” 

“Your spmtuahty seems as ttun as a mist Do you really bdieve — 
anything’” 

“Everytka^i” said Likeman emphatically, sittmg up with a 
transitory vigour “Everythmg we two have ever professed together 
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I believe that the creeds of my church do express all that can 
possibly be expressed m the relationship oi—Thaf ^ — ^he made a 
comprehensive gesture with a twist of his hand upon its wnst — 
the human soul I beheve that they express it as well as the human 
mind can express it Where they seem to be contradictory or absurd. 
It is merely that the mystery is paradoxical I beheve that the story 
of the FaU and of the Redemption is a complete symbol, that to 
add to It or to subtract jBrom it or to alter it is to dimmish its truth, 
if It seems mcredible at this pomt or that, then simply I admit 
my own mental defect And I beheve in our Church, Scrope, as 
the embodied truth of rehgion, the divme instrument m human 
affairs I beheve in the security of its tradition, m the complete and 
entire soxmdness of its teaching, m its essential authority and 
divmity ” 

He paused, and put his head a httle on one side and smiled 
sweetly ^‘And now can you say I do not beheve^” 

“But the historical Christ, the man Jesus^” 

“A life may be a metaphor Why not^ Yes, I beheve it all All 
The Bishop of Prmchester was staggered by this complete 
acceptance “I see you beheve all you profess,” he said, and 
remamed for a moment or so rallymg his forces 
“Your vision — ^if it was a vision — I put it to you, was )ust some 
smgle aspect of divmity,” said Likeman “We make a mistake m 
supposmg that Heresy has no truth m it Most heresies are only a 
disproportionate apprehension of some essential truth Most 
heretics are men who have suddenly caught a glimpse through the 
veil of some particular verity They are dazzled by that aspect 
All the rest has vamshed They are obsessed You are obsessed 
clearly by this discovery of the militancy of God God the Son — ^as 
Hero And you want to go out to the simple worship of that one 
aspect You want to go out to a Dissenter’s tent m the wilderness, 
mstead of staymg m the Great Temple of the Ages ” 

Was that true^ 

For some moments it sounded true 

The Bishop of Prmchester sat ffowmng and lookmg at that 
Very far away was the vision now of that golden Captam who bade 
him come Then at a thought the bishop smiled 
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“The Great Temple of the Ages,” he rqieated “But do you 
remember the trouble we had when the httle old Queen was so 
pigheaded^” 

“Oh' I remember, I remember,” said Likeman, smihng with 
unshaken confidence “Why not?” 

“For sixty years all we bishops m what you call the Great Temple 
of the Ages, were appomted and bulbed and kept m our places by 
that pink irasable bit of digmty I remember how at the ump 
I didn’t dare betray my boihng mdignauon even to you — I scarcely 
dared admit it to mysdf ” 

He paused 

“It doesn’t matter at all,” and old Likeman waved it aside 
“Not at all,” he confirmed, wavmg agam 
“I spoke of the whole church of Chnst on earth,” he went on 
“These things, these Victonas and Edwards and so on, are tem- 
porary acadents — just as the severance of an Anghcan firom a 
Roman commumon and a Greek orthodox commumon are tempor- 
ary acadents You will remark that wise men m all ages have been 
able to surmount the drfficully of these thing s Why’ Because 
they knew that m spite of all these sphts and irregulannes and 
defecements — ^like the cracks and cranmes and hdhens on a cathedral 
wall— the building held good, that it was shelter and secunty 
There is no other shelter and secunty And so I come to your 
problem Suppose it is true that you have this mciHpntal vision of 
the mihtant aspect of God, and he isn’t, as you see him now that 
is,— he isn’t like the Trmity, he isn’t hke the Creed, he doesn’t 
seem to be related to the Church, then comes the question, are 
you gomg out for that? And whither do you go if you do go out’ 
The Church remains We alter doctnnes not by ch anging the words 
but by shifting the accent We can under-accentuate below the 
threshold of consaousness ” 

“But can we?” 

“We do Where’s HeU now’ Eighty years ago it warmed the 
whole Church It was— as some atheist or other put it the other 
day the central heating of the soul But never mmd that pomt 
now Consider the essenual question, the question of breakmg 
with the church Ask yourself, whither would you go’ To become 
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an oddity^ A Dissenter A Negative Self emasculated The spirit 
that demes You would just go out You would just cease to serve 
Rehgion That would be all You wouldn't di? anythmg The Church 
would go on^ everything else would go on Only you would be lost 
m the outer wilderness ” 

‘‘But then 

Old Likeman leant forward and pomted a bony finger “Stay 
m the Church and modify it Bnng this new hght of yours to the 
altar” 

There was a htde pause 

“No man,” the bishop thought aloud, “putteth new wine mto 
old botdes ” 

Old Likeman began to speak and had a fit of cou ghing “Some of 
these texts^ — whuff, whuff---like a conjuror's hat — ^whuff— make 
'em— fit anythmg ” 

A man-servant appeared and handed a silver box of lozenges 
mto which the old bishop dipped with a trembhng hand 

“Tricks of that sort,” he said, “won’t do, Scrope — ^among 
professionals 

“And jiesides,” he was mspired, “true rehgion is old wme— as 
old as the soul 

“You are a bishop m the Church of Christ on Earth,” he summed 
It up “And you want to become a detached and wandermg Anaent 
Manner ftom your shipwreck of faith with something to explam — 

that nobody wants to hear You are gomg out I suppose you 

have means^” 

The old man awaited the answer to his abrupt enquuy with a 
handful of lozenges 

“No,” said the Bishop of Prmchest^, ^^practically — haven't ” 

“My dear boy*” it was as if they were once more rector and 
curate “My dear brother* do you know what the value of an 
ex-bishop is m the ordinary labour market?” 

“I have never thought of that ” 

“Evidently You have a wife and children?” 

“Five daughters ” 

“And your wife marned you — remember, she mamed you 
soon after you got that hvmg m St John's Wood I suppose she 
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took It for granted that you were fixed m an ecclesiastical career 
That was impliat in the transaction 
^T haven’t looked very much at that side of the matter yet,” 
said the Bishop of Princhester 

^‘It shouldn’t be a deasive factor,” said Bishop Likeman, *^not 
decisive But it wiU weigh It should weigh ” 

The old man opened out fresh aspects of the case His argument 
was for delay, for dehberation He went on to a wider set of con- 
siderations A man who has held the position of a bishop for some 
years is, he held, no longer a free man m matters of opmion He 
has become an oflSicial part of a great edifice which supports the 
* faith of multitudes of simple and dependant behevers He has 
no right to mdulge recklessly in mtellectual and moral integrities 
He may understand, but how is the flock to understand^ He may 
get his own soul clear, but what will happen to them^ He will just 
break away their supports, astomsh them, puzzle them, distress 
them, deprive them of confidence, convmce them of nothing 
“Intellectual egotism may be as grave a sm,” said Bishop Like- 
man, “as physical selfishness 

“Assummg even that you are absolutely right,” said Bishop 
Likeman, “aren’t you still rather m the position of a man who 
msists upon Swedish exercises and a strengthening dietary on 
a raft?” 

“I think you have made out a case for delay,” said his hearer 
“Three months ” 

The Bishop of Prmchester conceded three months 
“Indudmg every sort of service Because, after all, even sup- 
posmg It IS damnable to repeat prayers and creeds you do not 
beheve m, and admimster sacraments you think superstition, 
nobody can be damned hut yourself On the other hand if you express 
doubts that are not yet perfectly digested— you experiment with 
the souls of others ” 

From THE SOUL of a bishop, 
by H G Wells (1866-1945) 
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RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES 

Queen Vtctona has unexpectedly called on the Dean of Windsor tc 
consult him about her religious difficulties The Dean^ who humea 
in from a game of tennis^ has succeeded in answering Her Majesty*^ 
questions (&out the Book of Jonah 

The Queen Rehgion is sometiines very puzzling, is it not^ 

The Dean It has that quahty. Ma’am, but the difficulties have 
their value We should not wish ffiem altogether away 
The Queen Yet I always want to know more— about the next 
world, I mean 

The Dean That, Ma’am, is understandable — especially undei 
the shadow of such a bereavement as your own Life is a greal 
mystery 

The Queen But not so great a mystery as death 
The Dean No, no Of course to us, here and now, death neces- 
sarily seems a temble and overwhelming event — ^because hf€ 
seems to end with it But when we have got beyond it, will it nol 
surely look very different > 

The Queen Yes, very different, no doubt as one looks dxmi 2 
hill, after havmg come up it 

The Dean Quite so, and therefore, as one looks back, smallei 
and less important If one may compare small thmgs to great— s 
visit to the dentist provides us with a similar comparison Wher 
one goes to have a tooth out, the ordeal beforehand seems great 
but when it is out, the ordeal is over 
The Queen Ah, yes^ I have only had two teeth out m my life 
and that was under gas, so I knew nothmg about it 
The Dean Your Majesty has, mdeed, been fortunate 
The Queen And people, when they are dymg, are generally 
unconsaous, I beheve^ 

The Dean Yes, I suppose that is so A merciful provision 
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The Queen The Prmce was so, during his last hours 
The Dean Ah, indeed? Yes 

The Queen And tihat, of course — ^the added sense of separatiou 
while still ahve— was a great gnef to me 
The Dean But to him a blessing 
the Queen I wonder how long the unconsaousness lasts^ 

The Dean After death. Ma’am’ 

The Queen Yes Do we wake up suddenly, or do we sleqi for 
atime? 

The Dean Thaii Ma’am, is one of the mystenes which it is 
not given us to know 

The Queen Soil, I would like to know The Roman Cathohcs 
don’t seem to have any doubt about it Why should zee? 

The Dean The Roman Church, Ma’am, has always pretended 
to know more than we have any warrant for m Holy Scnpture 
The Queen Oh, yes, of course I know they are often m many 
ways supersooous Soil, one would like, about a thmg of iliat 
sort, to have some assurance And why shouldn’t one’ When one 
goes mto the next world — ^not to meet those who are wcating for 
us, without waste of Ome, seems such a pity' 

The Dean It does. Ma’am, it does' To mere human under- 
standmg it must, mdeed, seem so Soil, we are bound to beheve 
that, m the other world, everything has been arranged for the 
best Indeed, we must bdieve it 

The Queen (reluctantly) Yes, I suppose so Life m the next 
world, when we really get to it, will be very mterestmg 
The Dean Very, very 

The Queen So much to see — and hear — ^and learn 
The Dean Yes, mdeed. Ma’am Your Majesty has evidently 
thought deeply on these subjects 

The Queen I have Smce my bdoved Husband was taken firom 
me^ naturally my thoughts have followed him a good deal 
^The Dean* Ah, yes Has your Majesty a great sense of— near- 
ness, shall I say? As if death were something very shght and unreal? 
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The Queen No It’s the separation I fed I always think of 
him as he was^ here with me on earth so handsome, so thoughtful, 
so affectionate, so attentive to aU my wishes And taken from me 
so soon^ No one ever knew his true value, his greatness, his good- 
ness, as I did 

The Dean That, Ma’am, is understandable Who could> It 
was a terrible bereavement 

The Queen It would be very disappomtmg to me to think that 
death was not gomg to end it 
The Dean Oh, but it wiU, Ma’am, of course* 

The Queen At once^ I mean 

The Dean But however long the unconsaousness may last, it 
will seem at once When we wake we shall surely be m the presence 
of those we love 

The Queen But there will be others, too 

The Dean Undoubtedly 

The Queen Many oxhtis — of all ages 

The Dean Yes parents and children — ^the old and the young 
together 

The Queen I meant— of other ages, m history 
The Dean’ Ah, yes, and how mterestmg* To meet aU the great 
characters of history 

The Queen Yes, the Enghsh Ehngs I wonder how many of 
them will be there Not all, I’m afraid 
The Dean It will be a very mterestmg encounter for your 
Majesty, quite an historic event 

The Queen Yes I wonder what I shall think of them Some 
of them were not what they should have been Still, they were 
all my ancestors, or my relatives — quite near rdations, some of 
them 

The Dean But most of them rather distant 
The Queen Yes, and sometimes distance has its advantages 
The Dean And its mterest also So the further back you go in 
history, the more mterestmg it will be — ^Juhus Caesar 
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The Queen One hardly thinks of Juhus Caesar as being in 
Heaven, does one^ 

The Dean I suppose not. Ma’am Still, let us hope^ 

The Queen Yes, hope is a Christian duty But I haven’t much 
of It m some directions 

The Dean Still, Ma’am, however far back m history we go, 
there will always be the great characters of Holy Scripture Of them, 
at least, one may be certam They will be there 

The Queen Yes, that will be very interesting Moses, and the 
Prophets, and Ehjah — z. most interesting character, especially in 
the way lus life on earth ended And Isaiah, who wrote so beautiflilly 

The Dean Ah, yes, and the great Psalmist, David To meet 
him will mdeed be 

The Queen David^ I hope not^ 

The Dean {astomshed) I beg pardon, your Majesty^ 

The Queen I said — “I hope not ” I do not wish to meet King 
David anywhere 

The Dean I realty fail to know why your Majesty should 

The Queen He was not the sort of person I could ever wish to 
know His conduct about Bathsheba 

The Dean One has to make allowance. Ma’am, for the age m 
which people hved Moral standards have changed 

The Queen He knew he was domg wrong, as well as I do 

The Dean He also repented 

The Queen I’m not so sure about thad 

The Dean Oh, but surely^ 

The Queen There was Abishag, who came later He wasn’t 
mamed to Abishag 

The Dean Well, Ma’am, then what about Solomon^ 

The Queen Solomon was a wise Kmg, but he was foohsh 
about women 

The Dean Your Majesty is a shrewd judge of character 
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The Queen Fve had a good deal of experience^ Mr Dean my 
Uncles — I don’t mind tellmg you 
The Dean Ah, yes, yes But at your Majesty’s Court things 
have become so different — ^thanks to your Majesty 
The Queen The Prmce, my dear Husband, set such an example 
to everybody 

The Dean Ah, yes Indeed, indeed^ 

The Queen (insvng) Well, Mr Dean, I have taken up qmte 
enough of your valuable time, and now — I must go But don’t 
play any more temus At your age it is too nsky 
The Dean I will pay all attention to your Majesty’s advice, 
for which I am duly grateful 

From victoria regina, by 
Laurence Housman (1865- ) 
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AN UNWORLDLY CLERIC 

Conrad Noel, the son of a poet and the grandson of a peer, had 
all the mcalculable elements of the eccentric aristocrat, the sort of 
eccentric aristocrat who so often figures as a particularly destructive 
democrat That great gentleman, Cunnmghame Graham, whom I 
knew more shghtly but always respected profoundly, was the same 
sort of uncompromising rebel, but he had a sort of Scottish serious- 
ness similar to Sp anis h seriousness, while Noel’s humour was 
half P.nglisb and half Irish but always mainly humorous He 
dehghted, of course, m shockmg people and taking a nse out of 
them, I remember how he used to say, shakmg his head with an 
air of broodmg concentration ‘‘Ah, how htde people know about 
the work of a clergyman’s life, such demands on him’ Such dis- 
tracting and different duties’ All the afternoon behmd the scenes 
at the Butterfly Theatre, talkmg to Poppy Pimpernel, all the 
evenmg doing a pub-crawl with Jack Bootle, ba^ to the club 
after dinner, etc ” As a matter of fact, he occupied much of his 
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time with things perhaps equally fantastic but more intellectual 
He had a love of nosmg out the head-quarters of mcredible or 
insane sects, and wrote an amusmg record of them called ^‘Byways 
of Behef ’’ He had a special affection for an old gentleman with 
long grey whiskers, hving m the suburbs, whose name, it appeared, 
was King Solomon David Jesus This prophet was not afraid to 
protest, as a prophet should, agamst what he considered the pomps 
and vamnes of this world He began the interview by coldly 
rebukmg Conrad Noel for havmg sent m a visitmg-card mscnbed, 
‘‘Rev Conrad Noel”, smce all such oflBcial titles were abohshed m 
the New Dispensation Conrad dehcately msmuated, in self-defence, 
that there seemed to be something about callmg oneself Solomon 
David Jesus, which might raise rather grave problems of identity 
and a somewhat formidable historical comparison And anyhow, 
an old gentleman who called himself Kmg could hardly insist on 
such severe repubhcan simphcity However, the monarch explamed 
that his title had been given him by an actual voice speakmg out 
of the sky, and the Rev Conrad admitted that he could not claim 
that his visitmg-card had been thus wntten at dictation 
It was when I was staymg with Conrad Noel, afterwards famous 
as the parson who flew the Red Flag from his church at Thaxted 
m Essex, that I happened to be dressmg for dinner and made the (it 
seems to me) very excusable error of mistakmg his black clencal 
trousers for my evemng ones I trust I violated no grave ecclesiastical 
law, relative to die unlawful assumption of priestly vestments, but 
Conrad Noel himself was always fairly casual m the matter of 
costume The world thought him a very Bohemian sort of clergy- 
man, as It now thinks him a very Bolshevist sort of clergyman The 
world would be wiser if it reahsed that, m spite of this^ he was and 
IS a very unworldly sort of clergyman, and much too Wworldly to 
be judged nghtly by the world I did not always agree with his 
attitude, and I do not now altogether agree with his pohtics, but 
I have always known that he glowed with conviction and the 
simphaty of the flghtmg spirit But m those days his external 
ecc^tnaty was more provocative than is a red rag to a bull or a 
red flag to a bully He dehghted m makmg the quaintest combma- 
tions of costume made up of the clerical, the artistic and the 
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proletarian He took great pleasure m appearing in correct clerical 
clothes, surmounted with a sort of hairy or furry cap, making him 
look like an aesthetic rat-catcher I had &e pleasure of walkmg with 
him, thus attired, right across the vast stretch of South London, 
startmg from Blackfinars Bndge and gomg on till we saw the green 
hiUs beyond Croydon, a very interestmg expedition too rarely 
undertaken by those from the richer side of the river I also 
remember one occasion when I was walkmg away from some 
meetmg with him and with Dr Percy Dearmer, then chiefly 
famous as an authority on the history of ritual and vestments 
Dr Dearmer was m the habit of walking about m a cassock and 
biretta which he had carefully reconstructed as bemg of exactly 
the right pattern for an Anghcan or Anglo-Cathohc priest, and he 
was humorously grieved when its stnctly traditional and national 
character was misunderstood by the htde boys m the street Some- 
body would call out, ^‘No Popery,” or ‘‘To hell with the Pope,” or 
some other sentiment of larger and more hberal rehgion And 
Percy Dearmer would sternly stop them and say, “Are you aware 
that this IS the prease costume m which Latimer went to tht stake?” 

From AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by G 
K Chesterton (1874-1936) 
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THEY LOVE NOT LIGHT 

Crazed crfter a night of gross delamheryi Saul Kane^ the prize-- 
fighting poacheTy leaves ^^Tke Lion ” 

Across the way by almshouse pump 
I see old puffing parson stump 
Old parson, red-eyed as a ferret 
From mghtly wrestlmgs with the spirit, 

I ran across, and barred his path 
Hts turkey gills went red as wrath 
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And then he froze, as parsons can 
“The pohce will deal with you, my man ” 
“Not yet,” said I, “not yet they won’t, 
And now you’ll hear me, like or don’t 
The English Church bo& is and was 
A subsidy of Caiaphas 
I don’t beheve m Prayer nor Bible, 
The/re hes aU through, and you’re a hbel, 
A h^ on the Devil’s plan 
When first he miscreated man 
You mumble through a formal code 
To get which martyrs burned and glowed 
I look on martyrs as mistakes. 

But still they burned for it at stakes. 

Your only fire’s the jolly fire 
Where you can guzzle port with Squire, 
And back and praise his damned opmions 
About his temporal domimons 
You let him give the man who digs, 

A filthy hut unfit for pigs. 

Without a well, without a dram. 

With mossy thatch that lets m ram. 
Without a ’lotment, ’less he rent it. 

And never meat, urfess he scent it. 

But weekly doles of ’leven shilling 
To make a grown man strong and willing 
To do the hardest work on earth 
And feed his wife when she gives birth. 
And feed his httle children’s bones 
I tell you, man, the Devil groans 
With all your mam and all your might 
You back what is against what’s right 

“You teadi the ground-down starving maTi 
That Squire’s greed’s Jehovah’s plan 
You get his leammg carcumvented 
Lest It should make him discontented 
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(Better a brutal^ starving nation 

Than men with thoughts above their station). 

You let him neither read nor think. 

You goad his wretched soul to drink 
And then to jail, the drunken boor, 

0 sad intemperance of the poor 

You starve his soul tiU it’s rapscalhon. 

Then blame his flesh for bemg staUion 
You send your wife around to pamt 
The golden glories of ‘^restramt ” 

How moral exercise bewild’rm’ 

Would soon result m fewer children 
You work a day m Squire’s fields 
And see what sweet restramt it yields, 

A woman’s day at turmp pickmg, 

Your heart’s too fat for plough or nckmg ” 

1 said my piece, and when I’d said it. 

I’ll do old purple parson credit, 

He sunk (as sometimes parsons can) 

His coat’s excuses m the man 
‘Tou think that Squire and I are kmgs 
Who made the existmg state of thmgs. 

And made it ill I answer No, 

States are not made, nor patched, they grow. 
Grow slow through centuries of pam 
And grow correctly in the mam . 

This state is dull and evil, both, 

I keep It m the path of growth, 

You think the Church an outworn fetter, 

Kane, keep it, till you’ve built a better 
And keep the existmg soaal state, 

I quite agree it’s out of date. 

One does too much, another shirks. 

Unjust, I grant, but still it works 
To get the whole world out of bed 
And washed, and dressed, and warmed, and fed, 
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To work, and back to bed again. 

Believe me, Saul, costs worlds of pam ” 

He took his snufiF, and wheezed a greeting. 

And waddled off to mothers’ meetmg, 

I hung me head upon my chest, 

I give old purple parson best, 

For while the Plough tips round the Pole 
The teamed mmd outs the upnght soul. 

As Jesus said the teamed mmd m^t. 

Being wiser than the sons of hght, 

But teamed men’s mmds are spread so thm 
They let all sorts of darkness m, 

Whatever light man finds they doubt it. 

They love not hgh^ but talk about it 

From THE EVERLASTING MERCY, 
byJohnMasefield(i875~ ) 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE LORD 

Hazel Woodus, a prey to ihe hard, remorseless lust 0/ the petty squire 
of Undent, her marriage to Edward Marston, the nmister of God’s 
Little Mountain, in whom almost alone of human creatures she finds 
tenderness, and the tragic end when she tries to saoe the tame fox cub 
from the pitiless human hunters — the progress of Gone to Earth, as 
John Buchan says, “w as nmple and inemtdble as a Greek trc^edy ” 

But upon their love — ^Edward’s dawn of content and Hazel’s 
laughter — ^broke a loud impenous knocking Edward went to the 
door Outside stood Mr James, the old man with the elf-locks 
who shared the honey prizes with Abel, two farmers ftom the 
other side of the Mountain, Martha’s brother, and the man with 
the red braces who had won the race when Reddm turned 
They coughed 

“Will you come m?” asked Edward 
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They straggled in, very much embarrassed 
Hazel wished them good mommg 

‘This young woman,*^ Mr James said, “ might, I think, absent 
herself” 

“Would you rather go or stay. Hazel?” 

“Stay albng of you, Ed’ard ” 

Hazel had divined that somethmg threatened Edward 
They sat down, very dour Foxy had retired under the table 
The shaggy old man surveyed the bird 

“A mce pet, a bird,” he said “Mmds me of a throstle I kep’ ” 

“Now, now, Thomas’ Busmess’” said Air James 
“Yes Get to the pomt,” said Edward 
James began 

“WeVe come, mimster, six God-fearmg men, and me spokesman, 
bemg deacon, and we ’ope as good will come of this meetmg, and 
that the Lord’E bless our endeavour And now, I think, maybe a 
httle prayer^” 

‘T think not ” 

“As you will, mimster There are times when folk avoid prayer 
as the sick avoid medicme ” 

James had a resonant voice, and it was always pitched on the 
mtomng note Also, he accented almost every other syllable 
“We brmg you tihe Lord’s message, mimster I speak for ’em ” 
“You are sure?” 

“Has not He answered us each and severally with a loud voice 
m the mght-watches?” 

“Ah’ He ’as’ True’ Yes, yes’” the crowd murmured 
“And what we are to say,” James went on, “is that the adulteress 
must go You must put her away at once and pubhdy, and if she 
will make open confession of the sm, it will be counted to you for 
righteousness ” 

Edward came and stood m front of Hazel 
“Had you,” James contmued m trumpet tones, “had you, when 
she played the sinner with Mr Reddm, Esquire, leadmg a respect- 
able gentleman mto open sm, chastened and corrected her — ay, 
given her the bread of aflliction and the water of afBiction and 
taken counsel with us 
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there’s wisdom m counser” said one of the faimers^ a man 
with crafty eyes 

“Then,” James went on, “all would ’a been well But now to 
spare would be death ” 

“Ah, everlastmg death^” came the echoes 

“And now” (James’ face seemed to Hazel to wear the same 
expression as when he pocketed the money) “now there is but one 
cure She must go to a reformatory There she’ll be disciphned 
She’ll be made to repent ” 

He looked as if he would like to be present 

They all leant forward The younger men were sorry for Edward 
None of them were sorry for Hazel There was a curious likeness, 
as they leant forward, between them and the questmg hounds below 

“And then^” Edward prompted, his face set, tremors runmng 
along the nerves under the skm 

“Then we would expect you to make a statement in a sermon, or 
m any way you chose, that you’d cast your sms from you, that you 
would never speak or write to this woman agam, and that you 
were at peace with the Lord ” 

“And then'>” 

“Then, sir” — ^Mr James rose — “we should onst again be proud 
to take our mimster by the ’and, knowmg it was but the deceitfulness 
of youth that got the better of you, and the wickedness of an 
’ooman ” 

Feelmg that this was hardly enough to tempt Edward, the man 
With the crafty eyes said 

“And if m the Lord’s wisdom He sees fit to take her, then, sir, 
you can choose a wife from among us ” (He was thmkmg of his 
daughter ) He said no more 

Edward was speakmg His voice was low, but not a man ever 
forgot a word he said 

“Filthy htde beasts^” he said, but without acrimony, simply in 
weanness “I should like to shoot you, but you rule the world — 
little pot-belhed gods There is no other God Your last sugges- 
tion” (he looked at them with a smile of so peculiar a quahty and 
such strange eyes that the old beeman afterwards said “It took 
you m the stomach”) “was worthy of you If s not enough that 
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unselfish love can’t save It’s not enough” (his face quivered 
horribly) “that love is allowed to torture the loved one, but you 
must come with your foul mmds and eyes to 'view the corpse ’ 
And you know nothmg — ^nothing ” 

“We know the facts,” said James 

“Facts^ What are facts? I could flog you naked through the 
fields, James, for your stupidity alone ” 

There was a general smile, James bemg a corpulent man He 
shrank Then his feelmgs found rehef m spite 
“If you don’t dismiss the female, I’U appeal to the Presb3^ery,” 
he said, painfully pulhng himself together 
“What for’” 

“Notice for you ” 

“No need We’re gomg What d’you suppose I should do here^ 
There’s no Lord’s Day and no Lord’s house, for there’s no Lord 
For goodness’ sake turn the chapel mto a cowhouse^” 

They blinked Their mmds did not take m his meanmg, which 
was like the upper wind that blows coldly firom mountam to moun- 
tain and does not touch the plain They busied themselves with 
what they could grasp 

“If you take that woman with you, you’ll be accurst,” said 
James “I suppose,” he went on, and his tone was, as he afterwards 
said to his wife with complacency, “very nasty” — “I suppose you 
dunno what they’re all saymg, and what I’ve come to beheve, in 
this shoclung meeting, to be God’s truth ” 

“I don’t know or care ” 

“They’re saymg you’ve made a tidy bit ” 

“What d’you mean’” 

James hesitated Filthy thoughts were all very well, but it was 
awkward to get them mto nghteous words 
“Well, dear me* they’re saymg as there was an arrangement 
betwixt you and ’im*— on the gel’s account” (the old beeman tried 
to hush him) “and as cheques signed 'John Reddm’ went to your 
bank Dear me*” 

Slowly the meanmg of this dawned on Edward He sat down and 
put his hands up before his face He was broken, not so much by 
the msult to himself as by the fixed idea that he had exposed Hazel 
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to all tits He traced all her troubles and mistalces back to hunself, 
blaming his ovm love for them While he had been fighting for her 
happiness, he had pven her a mortal wound, and none had warned 
him That was why he was sure there was no God 
They sat round and looked at their work with some compunction 
The old beeman cleared his throat several times 
“O’ course,” he said, “we know it inna true, minister Mr 
James shouldm ha’ taken it on his hps ” He looked defiantly at 
James out of his mild brown eyes 
Edward did not hear what he said Hazel was puzzling over 
James’ meaning Why had he made Edward like this? Love gave 
her a quickness that she did not naturally possess, and at last she 
imderstood It was one of the few insults that could touch her, 
because it was levelled at her primitive womanhood Her one 
mstmct was for flight But there was Edward She turned her back 
on the semiarde of eyes, and put a trembling hand on Edward’s 
shoulder He grasped it 

“Forgive me, dear*” he whispered “And go, now, go mto the 
woods, the3i’re not as cold as these When I’ve done with them 
we’ll go away, fer away firom hell ” 

“I dunno mmd ’em,” said Hazel “What for should I, my 
soul?” 

Then she saw how dank and hvid Edward’s &ce had become, 
and the anguished rage of the lover agamst which hurts her darling 
flamed up m her 

“Curse you'” she said, letting her eyes, dark-nmmed and laigd 
with tears, dwell on each man m turn “Curse you for tormenting 
my Ed’ard, as is the best man m all the coimtry— and you’m 
nought, nought at all'” 

The everlastirg puzzle, why the paltry and the low should have 
power to torment greatness, was broodmg over her mmd 
“The best'” said James, avoiding her eyes, as they all did 
“Ahinfidd'” 

“I have become an unbehever,” Edward said, “not because I am 
unworfliy of your God, but because He is unworthy of me Hazel, 
trait for me at the edge of the wood ” 

Hazel crept out of the room. As she went, she heard him say 
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“The beauty of the world isn’t for the beautiful people. It’s for 
beef-witted squires and blear-eyed people like yourselves — ^brutisha 
callous Your God stinks like carrion, James ” Nunc DimtUs 

From GONE to earth, by 
Mary Webb (1883-1927) 


no 

THE APPOINTMENT TO PYBUS ST, ANTHONY 

The Archdeacon was very sorry for Morrison He liked hun, and 
was deeply touched by his tragedy, nevertheless one must face 
facts, It was probable liat at any moment now the Chapter would 
be forced to make a new appomtment 
He had been aware — ^he did not disgmse it j&om himself m the 
least— for some tune now of the way that the appomtment must 
go There was a yoimg man, the Rev Rex Forsyth by name, who, 
m his judgment, could be the only possible man Young Forsyth 
was, at the present moment, chaplam to the Bishop of St Mmworth 
St. Mmworth W;^s only a Suffragan Bishopric, and it could not 
honestly be said that there was a great deal for Mr Forsyth to do 
there But it was not because the Archdeacon thought that the 
young man ought to have more to do that he wished to move him 
to Pybus St Anthony Far from it* The Archdeacon, m the deep 
secrecy of his own heart, could not honestly admit that young 
Forsyth was a very hard worker— he hked hunting and whist and a 
good bottle of wme he was that kmd of man 
Where, then, were his qualifications as Canon Morrison’s succes- 
sor? WeU, qmte honestly — ^and the Archdeacon was one of the 
honestest men ahve — ^his qualifications belonged more espeaally to 
his ancestors rather than to himself In the Archdeacon’s opmion there 
had been too many cleDer men at Pybus Time now for a normal man 
Morrison was normal, and Forsyth would be more normal still 
He was m fact first cousm to young Johnny St Leath and there- 
fore a very near relation of the Countess herself His father was 
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the fourth son of the Earl of Trewithen^^ and, as every one knows, 
the Trewithens and the St Leaths are, for all practical purposes, 
one and the same family, and divide Glebeshire between them No 
one ever quite knew what yoimg Rex Forsyth became a parson for 
Some people said he did it for a wager, but however true that 
might be, he was not very happy with dear old Bishop Clematis 
and very ready for preferment 

Now the Archdeacon was no snob, he beheved in men and 
women who had long and elaborate family-trees simply because 
he believed in institutions and because it had always seemed to 
him a quite obvious fact that the longer any one or anythmg 
remamed in a place, the more chance there was of thmgs bemg 
done as they always had been done It was not in the least because 
she was a Countess that he thought the old Lady St Leath a 
wonderful woman, not wonderful for her looks certainly— no one 
could call her a beautiful woman— and not wonderfiil for her 
intelhgence, the Archdeacon had frequently been compelled to 
admit to himself that she was a httle on the stupid side — ^but 
wonderful for her capacity for staying where she was like a rock 
and allowmg nothing whatever to move her ? In these dangerous 
days — ^and what dangerous days they were^ — ^the safety of the 
country simply depended on a few such figures as the Countess 
Queen Victona was another of them, and for her the Archdeacon 
had a real and very touchmg devotion Thank God he would be 
able to show a htde of it m the promment part he mtended to play 
m the Polchester Jubilee festivals this year^ 

Anyone could see then that to have young Rex Fors3rth dose at 
hand at Pybus St Anthony was the very best possible thing for 
the good of Polchester Lady St Leath saw it, Mrs Combermere 
saw It, Mrs Sampson saw it, and young Forsyth himself saw it 
The Archdeacon entirely failed to understand how there could be 
anyone who did not see it However, he was afraid that there were 
one or two m Polchester People said that young Forsyth was 
stupid* Perhaps he was not very bright, all the easier then to direct 
him m the way that he should go, and throw his forces mto the 
right direction People said that he cared more for his huntmg 
and his whist than for his work — ^well, he was young and, at any 
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rate, there was none of the canting hypocrite about him The 
Archdeacon hated canting hypocrites'^ 

There had been signs, once and again, of certain anarchists and 
devilish fellows, who crept up and down the streets of Polchester 
spreading their wicked mischief, their lymg and disintegrating 
ideas The Archdeacon was determined to fight them to the very 
last breath in his body, even as the Bkck Bishop before him had 
fought his enemies And the Archdeacon had no fear of his victory 
Rex Forsyth at Pybus St Anthony would be a fine step forward 
Have one of these irrehgious radicals there, and Heaven done knew 
what harm he might wreak No, Polchester must be saved Let the 
rest of the world go to pieces, Polchester would be preserved 
On how many earher occasions had the Archdeacon surveyed 
the Chapter, considered it in all its details and weighed up judiaously 
the elements, good and bad, that composed it How well he knew 
them all* First the Dean, mild and pohte and amiable, his mind 
generally busy with his beloved flora and fauna, his flowers and 
his butterflies, very easy indeed to deal with Then Archdeacon 
Witheram, most nobly consaentious, a really devout man, takmg 
his work with a seriousness that was simply admirable, but glued 
to the details of his own half of the diocese, so that broader and 
larger questions did not concern him very closely Bentinck-Major 
next The Archdeacon flattered himself that he knew Bentmck- 
Major through and through— his snobbery, his vamty, his childish 
pleasure m his position and his cook, his vamty in lus own smart 
appearance* It would be difiicult to find words adequate for the 
scorn with which the Archdeacon regarded that elegant httle man 
Then Ryle, the Precentor He was, to some extent, an unknovm 
quantity Ehs chief characteristic perhaps was his hatred of quarrels 
— ^he would say or do anythmg if only he might not be drawn mto 
a ^‘row ‘‘Peace at any pnce” was his motto, and this, of course, 
as with the famous Vicar of Bray, involved a good deal of msmcenty 
The Archdeacon knew that he could not trust him, but a masterfiil 
pohcy of terrorism had always been very successful Ryle was 
frankly frightened by the Archdeacon, and a very good thing too* 
Might he long remain so* Lastly there was Foster, the Diocesan 
Missioner Let it be said at once that the Archdeacon hated Foster 
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Foster had been a thorn in the Archdeacon’s side ever since his 
arrival in Polchester— a thin^ shambly-kneed, untidys pale-faced 
prig, that was what Foster was^ The Archdeacon hated eversrthing 
about him— his grey hair, his large protrudmg ears, the pimple 
on the end of his nose, the baggy knees to his trousers, his thick 
heavy hands that never seemed to be properly washed 

Nevertheless beneath that hatred the Archdeacon was compelled 
to a reluctant admiration The man was fearless, a fanatic if you 
please, but devoted to his rehgion, behevmg m it with a fervour 
and sincerity that nothmg could shake An able man too, the best 
preacher m the diocese, better read in every kmd of theology than 
any clergyman m Glebeshire It was especially for his open mmd 
about new rehgious ideas that the Archdeacon mistrusted him No 
opmion, however heterodox, shocked him He welcomed new 
thought and had himself written a book, Chnst and the Gospels, 
that for Its learmng and broadmmdedness had created a considerable 
stir But he was a dull dog, never laughed, never even smiled, hved 
by himself and kept to himself He had, in the past, opposed every 
plan of the Archdeacon’s, and opposed it relentlessly, but he was 
always, thanks to the Archdeacon’s efforts, in a minority The 
other Canons disliked him, the old Bishop, safely tucked away m 
his Palace at Carpledon, was, except for has satelhte Rogers, his 
only friend in Polchester 

So much for the Chapter There was now only one unknown 
element m the situation — ^Ronder Ronder’s position was important 
because he was Treasurer to the Cathedral His predecessor, 
Hart-Smith, now promoted to the Deanery of Norwich, had been 
an able man, but one of the old school, a great friend of Brandon’s, 
seeing eye to eye with him m everydung The Archdeacon then 
had had his finger very closely upon the Cathedral purse, and 
Hart-Smith’s departure had been a very senous blow The appoint- 
ment of the new Canon had been m the hands of the Crown, and 
Brandon had, of course, had nothmg to say to it However, one 
gjance at Render — ^he had seen him and spoken to him at the 
Dean’s a few days after his arrival — ^had reassured him Here, 
surely, was a man whom he need not fear — ^an easy, good-natured, 
rather smpid fellow by the look of him Brandon hoped to have 
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his finger on the Cathedral purse as tightly in a few weeks* time 
as he had had it before 

And all this was in no sort of fashion for the Archdeacon’s 
personal advancement or ambition He was contented with Pol- 
chester, and qmte prepared to hve there for the rest of his days 
and be buried, with proper ceremomesj when his end came With 
all his soul he loved the Cathedral, and if he regarded himself as 
the prmcipal factor in its good governance and order he did so 
with a sort of divme fatahsm — ^no credit to him that it was so 
Let credit be given to the Lord God who had seen fit to make 
him what he was and to place m his hands that great charge 
His fault m the matter was, perhaps, that he took it all too simply, 
that he regarded these men and the other figures m Polchester 
exactly as he saw them, did not beheve that they could ever be 
anything else As God had created the world, so did Brandon 
create Polchester as nearly in his own likeness as might be— there 
they all were and there, please God, they would all be for ever^ 

From THE CATHEDRAL, by Sir 
Hugh Walpole (1884-1941) 


III 

CHILD OF THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL 

If Newman had never hved, or if his father, when the gig came 
round on the fatal mornmg, still undecided between the two 
Umversities, had chanced to turn the horse’s head m the direction 
of Cambndge, who can doubt that the Oxford Movement would 
have flickered out its httle flame unobserved m the Common 
Room of Onel^ And how different, too, would have been the fate 
of Newman himself^ He was a cMd of the Romantic Revival, a 
creature of emotion and of memory, a dreamer whose secret spint 
dwelt apart m delectable mountams, an artist whose subtle senses 
caught, like a shower m the sunshine, the impalpable rambow of 
the immaterial world In other times, under other skies, his days 
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would have been more fortunate He might have helped to weave 
the garland of Meleager^ or to mix the lapis lazuli of Fra Angehco, 
or to chase the dehcate truth m the shade of an Atheman palcestm^ 
or his hands might have fashioned those ethereal faces that smile 
in the mches of Chartres Even m his own age he might;» at Cam- 
bridge, whose cloisters have ever been consecrated to poetry and 
common sense, have followed quietly in Gray’s footsteps and 
brought mto flower those seeds of inspiration which now he 
embedded amid the faded devotion of the Lyra Apostolica At 
Oxford, he was doomed He could not withstand the last enchant- 
ment of the Middle Age It was m vam that he plunged into the 
pages of Gibbon or communed for long hours with Beethoven 
over his beloved violm The air was thick with clerical sanctity, 
heavy with the odours of tradition and the soft warmth of spiritual 
authority, his friendship with Hurrell Froude did the rest All that 
was weakest in him hurried him onward, and all that was strongest 
in him too His curious and vaulting imagination began to construct 
vast philosophical fabrics out of the writmgs of anaent monks, and 
to dally with visions of angehc visitations and the efficacy of the 
oil of St Walburga, his emotional nature became absorbed in the 
partisan passions of a Umversity chque, and his subde intellect 
concerned itself more and more exclusively with the dialectical 
sphttmg of dogmatical hairs His future course was marked out 
for him all too clearly, and yet by a singular chance the true nature 
of the man was to emerge tnumphant in the end If Newman 
had died at the age of sixty, to-day he would have been already 
forgotten, save by a few ecclesiastical historians, but he hved to 
write his Apologia^ and to reach immortality, neither as a thinker 
nor as a theologian, but as an artist who has embalmed the poignant 
history of an intensely human spirit in the magical spices of words 

From EMINENT VICTORIANS, by 
Lytton Strachey (1880-1932) 
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II2 


SECTARIAN BIGOTRY 

Sectarian bigotry^ during tie generation that followed Newman’s 
secession, reached a pitch of extraordmary bitterness Though, 
as the pages of Punch bear witness, no msult was too crude to 
hurl at the Pope, the principal fury of the Evangehcals was reserved 
for what they regarded as Romanisers withm the Anghcan fold, 
or Rituahsts, as the High Churchmen now came to be called 
‘‘We know what Rituahsm means,” cned a certam Reverend 
George Chute, “it means the defilement of your daughters, the 
seduction of your wives, and all the other evils that abound on the 
Contment ” Sometimes mvective takes the form of poetry 

“This wily, crafty Rituahst, 

With cope and incense strong. 

This unctuous and bearded pnest. 

With broidered vestments long 

“Your wives and daughters soon will learn 
On him their hopes to rest. 

And every feeing overturn 
Unless by him expressed ” 

Sometimes practices that are now part of ordinary ecclesiastical 
routme are smgled out for special denimaation, as in the crusading 
appeal from which the following is an extract 

“Let us now make a grand proposition 
To unite m a firm opposition. 

To do all we can 
To get rid of a man 
Who favours the Eastward position,” 

and endmg on the heroic resolve 

“Though we die m the field. 

We never will yield, 

To this Rituahstic position ” 
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The fact that issues of this sort could excite such passion in 
dencal nunds is significant of the rehgious outlook of the mid- 
Victorian decades With the cessation of Tracts for the Times^ a 
great and deceptive calm settled on the Church Never had she 
seemed to enjoy such unruffled security The alarm excited by the 
Whig triumph had passed away, the few reforms that had been 
forced upon her had served rather to strengthen her position Society 
had become respectable^ and the broad-brimmed hat of the parson 
ranked above the ‘‘topper” as a symbol of respectability 
Unfortunately, the stimulus of Tractanan opposition had done 
nothing to reheve the poverty of thought that had been so fatal 
an accompaniment of the Evangehcal Movement Of the vast 
amount of pious prose that was produced under Low Church and 
Dissenting auspices durmg the first half of the Queen^s reign, 
practically nothing has stood the test of time Most of it is of a 
kind that the modern educated reader would find it difficult to 
take seriously Where now can we find a responsible divme to 
wnte such a book as The Church before the Flood by the Rev John 
Cummmg, D D — over 600 pages m length— which accounts for 
the acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice by the discovery that Abel was 
a Protestant, and points the subsequent tragedy with the moral 
“Be not deceived, what Romamsm has made Spam, Italy and 
Austria, morally and mteUectually, it would make Westminster 
The Cam mark is upon it ” 

Where now would you find a theologian to compose, or a firm 
to pubhsh, so elephantme a treatise as the Horce Apacalypttcce of 
the Rev E C EUiott, m which vast labour and considerable 
erudition are devoted to proving the Book of Revelation to have 
been an anti-Papal pamphlet? 

Particular attention was devoted to the impressionable mmds of 
duldren, and the output of improvmg hterature for their benefit 
was enormous The spirit of Mr Fanchild was still abroad, though 
the growmg humamtariamsm of the age was inchned to lay some- 
what less stress upon the inhuman quahUes attributed to the 
Heavenly, even more than to the earthly Father But a child’s 
nerves must have been tough not to have been permanently 
affected by the perpetual harping on death-beds, fimerals and other 
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accompammeats of mortality, that was supposed to be peciiliarly 
edifymg for the young mmd In juvenile hterature the morahsmg 
tendency of the Victorians had full scope because— since the 
effective demand was created by the buyer and not by the readei^— 
there was no mcentive to aim at bemg anythmg but improvmg 

To give one instance of the sort of fare provided, we will take 
an mcident from a book of Mrs Carey Brock's, about some chddrea 
every episode m whose hves is supposed to illustrate one of the 
joumeymgs of the Children of Israel A schoolgirl is just begmmng 
to reover from an attack of scarlet fever, and the doctor has expressly 
prescribed for her hght readmg and cheerful talk But the improvmg 
clergyman of the book has gathered JErom something let fall in 
her delinum that she has been committmg sm— burning a school 
book — ^and at all costs he is gomg to worm it out Accordmgly, 
no sooner has he got her alone than he produces his Bible, and 
after having perused it ommously for some htde time, asks if he 
may read to her The poor child having made the only possible 
answer, Mr Somers, the clergyman m question, opens the attack 
with a chapter of Hosea, “mabng the cheek yet paler, the uneasy 
look yet more uneasy ” 

Having produced these desirable symptoms m the patient, he 
now proceeds to harrow her feehngs with a lund description of 
God's wrath and its effects, and having frightened her almost to 
death, rams home the moral with the words, ‘^it has been thus 
with you,” after which the sick and tremblmg child has the confes- 
sion tom out of her 

But Mr Somers has not done “Mr Somers prayed, but before 
prayer came a thanksgivmg, an earnest thanksgivmg”, nor does 
the torture end even here, for the Bible is produced agam, and 
another chapter read, and another sermon preached, “very faith- 
fully, yet with many comfortmg words,” about Moses, and the 
golden calf, and the quails m the wilderness, and sm, and the 
consequences of sm, until the triumphant consummation is attamed, 
that httle Gertrude, who, we are asked to beheve, survived the 
experience, “abhorred herself and repented m dust and ashes ” 

That was the hght in which God and His mmisters were pre- 
sented to htde children, objects of fear, the grown-up person m 
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his most ternfymg aspect Religion was a stem and joyless 
disciplme, and if any element of love entered into it, it was because 
God would make it exceedmg hot for you if you didn’t love Hun 
On one subject, at least, the Evangehcals were m agreement 
with the Ritualists, and mdeed, with the Cathohcs There could 
be no question of tampermg with Hell The idea that there could 
be any limit to the implacabihty of an all-loving Father was too 
horrible to be entertamed for a moment Even Jesus was not free 
from comphcity with the Devil and his work of eternal torture 
This is quite clearly brought out m Peep of Day^ a book from 
which countless thousands of children imbibed their first ideas of 
rdigion 

“At last Jesus will sit upon a white throne, and everybody will 
stand round his (the small V is m the origmal, the capital bemg 
doubtless Popish) throne He will open some books, m which 
he has written down all the naughty thmgs people have done 
God has seen all the naughty thmgs you have done He can see 
m the dark as well as m the hght, and knows all your naught}, 
thoughts He will read everythmg out of his books before th(f 
angels that stand round Yet God will forgive some people, because 
Chnst died upon the cross ” 

Only some* And these fortunate few would have to accomphsh 
the feat of lovmg that blend of Peepmg Tom and the Marqms de 
Sade whom pious Evangehsts dared to cast for the divme role 
“This IS what God will do to those who do not love him God 
will bmd them m chains and put them m a lake of fire There 
they will gnash their teeth and weep and wail for ever God will 
put Satan m the same place and all the devils Satan is the father 
of the wicked, and he and his children shall be tormented for 
ever They shall not have one drop of water to cool their burmng 
tongues ” I 

In view of which prospect, what prudent httle child could^- 
hesitate for a moment about lovmg so amiable a Father^ < 

But all these performances are put mto the shade by the Cathohe 
Father Furmss — ^ smgularly appropriate name for one whose 
prmapal title to fame is to have produced the most super-heated 
and agomsmg Hell on imagmative record His sadistic outpourings 
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were for the special benefit of children — hence his title of the 
Children’s Apostle— and no doubt, with the httle boys, he must 
have achieved considerable popularity as a speciahst m torture 
Certainly no Red Indians could compete for a moment with Father 
Fumiss’s God, Saviour, and Devil, who combme to Hamn a poor 
htde child to everlastmg confinement, screammg, stampmg, 
strugglmg, m a red-hot oven This is by no means the only form of 
torture that the good Father is capable of devismg for his httle 
friends — ^perpetually burmng suits of clothes, audibly boihng 
blood and brams, and one divmely neat practical )oke, that of half 
opemng the door of a cell wherem a htde girl is agomsing m eternal 
sohtude on a red-hot floor, and then shuttmg it again — ^for ever 
*‘Oh, that you could hear the horrible, the fearflil scream of that 
girl^” But why hornble> 

There was nothing that aroused orthodox divmes to a greater 
pitch of fury than the least attempt to put limits to the divme 
ferocity Then attitude was that of the military authorities towards 
the torture of floggmg— take away the stimulus of fear, and it 
would be impossible to keep the rank and file under authority 
But thanks to the sturdy mdividuahsm of the age, it was impossible 
to prevent some of the more earnest and thoughtful spirits from 
using their brains or following the dictates of their hearts One of 
these was Charles Kingsley, who, though m no sense a philosopher, 
had a fund of John Bulhsh common sense, and a heart of gold 
It was he who pomted out that the use of fire and worms was to 
set free the elements of decayed and dead matter to enter mto 
other orgamsms, and that to tax God with perverting it mto an 
mstrument of torture was blasphemy But Kingsley was looked 
upon as a dangerous firebrand, and his friend, F D Maunce, 
who, though he disclaimed the title of Broad Churchman, held 
that It was impossible to set hunts to God’s love, even for defunct 
sinners, was on that account deprived not only of a professorship 
of divmity, but one of history, at Kmg’s College, London, the 
Bishop of that diocese havmg threatened to dechne to receive die 
College certificate as a qualification for exammation 

From THE VICTORIAN TRAGEDY, by Dr 
Esme Wmgfield-Stratford (1882- ) 
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THE DEAD PRIEST 


The next morning after brealsfast I went down to look at the htde 
house m Great Bntam Street It was an unassummg shdp, registered 
under the vague name of Drapery The drapery consisted mainly 
of children’s bootees and umbrellas, and on ordinary days a notice 
used to hang in the wmdow, saymg Umbrellas Re-covered No 
notice was visible now, for the shutters were up A crape bouquet 
was tied to the door-knocker with nbbon Two poor women and 
a telegram boy were readmg the card pinned on the crape I also 
approached and read 

July 1st, 1895 

The Rev James Flynn (formerly of S Catherme’s Church, 
Meath Street), aged sixty-five years 
RIP. 

The readmg of the card persuaded me that he was dead and I 
was disturbed to find myself at check Had he not been dead I 
would have gone mto the htde dark room behmd the shop to find 
him sittmg m his arm-chair by the fire, nearly smothered m his 
great-coat Perhaps my aunt would have given me a packet of 
High Toast for him, and this present would have roused him 
from his stupefied doze It was always I who emptied the packet 
mto his black snuflf-box, for his hands trembled too much to allow 
him to do this without spillmg half the snuff about the floor Even 
as he raised his large tremblmg hand to his nose htde clouds of 
smoke dribbled through his fingers over the firont of his coat 
It may have been these constant showers of snuff which gave his 
ancient priesdy garments their green faded look, for the red 
handkerchief, blackened, as it always was, with the snuff-stams of 
a week, with which he tried to brush away the fallen grams, was 
quite mefficaaous 

I wished to go m and look at him, but I had not the courage 
to knock I walked away slowly along the sunny side of the street, 
readmg aU the theatrical advertisements m the shop-wmdows as 
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I went I found it strange that neither I nor the day seemed in a 
mourmng mood and I felt even annoyed at discovermg in myself 
a sensation of freedom as if I had been freed from somethmg by 
his death I wondered at this for, as my uncle had said the mght 
before, he had taught me a great deal He had studied m the Insh 
college m Rome and he had taught me to pronounce Latm properly 
He had told me stories about the catacombs and about Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and he had explamed to me the me anin g of the different 
ceremomes of the Mass and of the different vestments worn by 
the priest Sometimes he had amused him self by puttmg difficult 
questions to me, askmg me what one should do m certain circum- 
stances or whether such and such sms were mortal or vernal or 
only imperfections His questions showed me how complex and 
mysterious were certam institutions of the Church which I had 
always regarded as the simplest acts The duties of the priest 
towards the Eucharist and towards the secrecy of the confessional 
seemed so grave to me that I wondered how anybody had ever 
found m himself the courage to imdertake them, and I was not 
surprised when he told me that the fathers of the Church had 
written books as thick as the Post Office Directory and as closely 
prmted as the law notices m the newspaper, eluadatmg all these 
mtncate questions Often when I thought of this I could make 
no answer or only a very foohsh and halting one, upon which he 
used to smile and nod his head twice or thnee Sometimes he used 
to put me through the responses of the Mass, which he had made 
me learn by heart, and, as I pattered, he used to smile pensively 
and nod his head, now and then pushmg huge pmches of snuff 
up each nostnl alternately When he smiled he used to uncover 
his big discoloured teeth and let his tongue he upon his lower 
hp — ^a habit which had made me feel uneasy m the begmnmg of 
our acquamtance before I knew him well 

From THE DUBLINERS, by 
James Joyce (1882-1941) 
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FATHER PENGILLY 


If you had cut Andrew PengiUy to the core, you would have found 
him white clear through He was a type of clergyman favoured m 
pious fiction, yet he actually did exist 

To every congregation he had served these forty years, he had 
been a shepherd They had loved him, hstened to him, and under- 
paid him In 1906, when Frank came to Catawba, Mr PengiUy 
was a frail stooped veteran with silver hair, thin silver moustache, 
and a slow smile which embraced the world 

Andrew PengiUy had gone mto the Civil War as a drummer boy, 
slept blanketless and barefoot and wounded m the frost of Tennessee 
mountams, and come out stiU a child, to “clerk m a store” and 
teach Sunday School He had been converted at ten, but at twenty- 
five he was overpowered by the preachmg of Osage Joe, the Indian 
evangehst, became a Methodist preacher, and never afterward 
doubted ihe peace of God He was married at thirty to a passionate, 
smgmg gul with kmd hps He loved her so romanCLcaUy — ^just to 
tuck the crazy-quilt about her was poetry, and her cowhide shoes 
were to him fairy shppers — ^he loved her so ungrudgmgly that 
when she died, m childbirth, withm a year after their marriage, he 
had nothmg left for any other woman He hved alone, with the 
tmdimimshed vision of her Not the most scandalmongermg 
Mother m Zion had ever hmted that Mr PengiUy looked damply 
upon the widows m his fold 

Little book-leammg had Andrew PengiUy m his youth, and to 
this day he knew nothmg of Bxbhcal cnncism, of the origm of 
rehgions, of the sociology which was begmmng to absorb diurch- 
leaders, but his Bible he knew, and beheved, word by word, and 
somehow he had drifted mto the readmg of ecstatic books of 
mystiasm He was a mystic, complete, the world of ploughs and 
pavements and hatred was less to him than the wo?:ld of angels, 
whose silver robes seemed to flash m the air about him as he 
meditated alone ii| his cottage He was as ignorant of Modem 
Sunday School Methods as of smgle tax or Lithuaman finances, 
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yet few Protestants had read more m the Early Fathers 

On Frank Shallard’s first day m Catawba, when he was unpackmg 
his books in his room at the residence of Deacon Halter, the 
druggist, the Reverend Mr PengiUy was announced Frank went 
down to the parlour (gilded cat-tails and a basket of stereopticon 
views) and his lonehness was warmed by Mr PengiUy’s enveloping 
smile, his drawhng voice 

‘‘Welcome, Brother^ I’m PengiUy, of the Methodist Church 
I never was much of a hand at seemg any difference between the 
denommations, and I hope we’ll be able to work together for the glory 
of God I do hope so* And I hope you’ll go fishmg with me I know,” 
enthusiastically, “a pond where there’s some elegant pickerel*” 

Many evemngs they spent m Mr PengiUy’s cottage, which 
was less httered and odorous than that of the village atheist. Doc 
Lem Staples, only because the stalwart ladies of Mr Pengilly’s 
congregation vied m sweepmg for him, dustmg for him, dis- 
arranging his books and hen-tracked sermon-notes, and bullymg 
him in the matters of rubbers and wmter flannels They would 
not let him prepare his own meals — ^they made him endure the 
several boardmg-houses m turn — ^but sometimes of an evening 
he would cook scrambled eggs for Frank He had pride m his 
cookmg He had never tried anythmg but scrambled eggs 

His hving-room was overpowenng with portraits and carbon 
prmts Though every local offiaal board pled with him about it, 
he msisted on mcludmg madonnas, cmquecento resurrections, 
St Franas of Assisi, and even a Sacred Heart, with such Methodist 
worthies as Leomdas Hamlme and the cloaked romantic Francis 
Asbury In the bay wmdow was a p3n:amid of wire shelves filled 
with geramums Mr PengiUy was an earnest gardener, except 
during such weeks as he fell mto dreams and forgot to weed and 
water, and through the wmter he watched for the gera n i um leaves 
to wither enough so that he could pick them off and be able to 
feel busy 

All over the room were the aged dog and anaent cat, who 
detested each other, never ceased growlmg at each other, and at 
mght slept curled together 
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Frank had heard m theological seminary of the ''practise of 
the presence of God” as a papist mystery Now he encountered it 
Mr PengiUy taught him to kneels his mind free of all womes, 
all prides, all hunger, his bps repeatmg “Be thou visibly present 
with me”— not as a charm but diat his hps might not be soiled 
with more earthly phrases — and, when he had become stramed and 
weary and exalted, to feel a Something glowmg and almost terrifymg 
about him, and to experience thus, he was certam, the actual, 
loving, proven nearness of the Divimty 
He began to call his mentor Father Pengilly, and the old man 
chided him only a httle presently did not chide him at all 
For all his innocence and his mysticism. Father Pengilly was 
not a fool nor weak He spoke up harshly to a loud-mouthed grocer, 
new come to town, who considered the patriarch a subject for 
what he called “kiddmg,” and who shouted “Well, I’m gettmg 
tired of waitmg for you preachers to pray for ram Guess you 
don’t beheve the stuff much yourselves*” He spoke up to old 
Miss Udell, the purity speaahst of the town, when she came to 
snuiflc that Amy Dove was carrymg on with the boys m the twihght 
“I know how you like a scandal. Sister,” said he “Maybe, ’tam’t 
Christian to deny you one But I happen to know all about Amy 
Now if you’d go out and help poor old crippled Sister Eckstem 
do her washmg, maybe you’d keep busy enough so’s you could 
get along without your dily scandal ” 

He had humour, as weU, Father Pengilly He could smile over 
the cranks m the congregation And he Itked the village atheist, 
Dr Lem Staples He had him at the house, and it healed Frank’s 
spirit to hear with what beatific calm Father Pengilly hstened to the 
Doc’s gibes about the penny-pmchers and the sinners m the church 
“Lem,” said Father Pen^y, “you’ll be surprised at this, but 
I must tell you that there’s two-three sinners in your fold, too 
Why, I’ve heard of even horse-thieves that didn’t belong to churches 
That must prove somethmg, I guess Yes, sir, I admire to hear you 
tell about the kind-hearted adieists, after readmg about the canmbals, 
who are remarkably htde plagued with us Methodists and Baptists ” 

From ELMER GANTRY, by 
Smclair Lewis (1885- ) 
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PORTRAIT OF ELAM 


My school was St Paul’s, and Elam was an ummportant master, 
a soured little clergyman, who taught us m the lower forms when 
we were about thirteen He did ever5rthmg that was wrong and 
scandalous m the eyes of theorists He was slovenly in his dress 
and dirty in his person, he was violent m temper and would thrash 
us m hot blood, m sudden brain-storms he would shake a boy 
as a savage woman shakes a child, his language, when mdignation 
overcame him, though brilhant with wit, mahce, vmdictiveness 
and humour, would certainly not have passed muster with the 
police m Victoria Park, he was grossly unpunctual, wandermg on 
splayed feet up to his class-room door long after other masters had 
taken their thrones and the corridors were silent He had no digmty 
and no system m his conduct of a class, but would quite often go 
to sleep, with a handkerchief over his face, his chair tilted back, 
and his feet on his wntmg-desk, he would vihfy the school and 
not a few of its masters, declarmg that their souls had long been 
destroyed and that his ov^n was monbund, but still, thank God^ 
had spasms of hfe, he would abuse our parents, he would pour 
scorn on the High Master, most risky of all, he would tell us his 
spiritual history, analysmg his loss of faith m the Church’s creed 
and his resultant degeneration mto “a hungry usher, at a shiUmg 
an hour ” When, m his later years, to the humorous dehght of 
the whole school, a good woman married him, he would discuss 
his domestic difficulties with his pupils, ddatmg on the exacting 
punctuahty and “absurd fastidiousness of this woman I’ve mar- 
ried”, and, in a word, he was undoubtedly mad 
By all theories such a man was the last person to whom adolescent 
boys should be trusted And yet the High Master—the famous 
F W Walker, last of the school of terrifymg heads— though he 
knew perfectly well that Elam, whom he had once called ^%o 
gentleman” m a deep-throated rage — and by heaven* which of us, 
masters or boys, have forgotten the deep-throated roar of Walker 
in a passion, a roar so like the roar of a hon seekmg his meat ftom 
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God^— though he knew perfectly well that Elam was in the habit 
of shouting, shan’t report you to the person calling himself the 
High Master, if I did, I should only be called ‘no gentleman’ by 
a man that I despise above most of God’s creatures” — ^never did 
he remove the mutmeer from his place or mterfere with his methods 
To be sure, I beheve that, though not on speakmg terms with 
the man, he liked him best of his colleagues I know that once 
I was m Elam’s class-room, and my master was asleep with his 
feet on his desk and his bandana handkerchief over his eyes, and 
Walker entered As that ragged beard and billowmg silk gown 
showed Itself round the door, I think we expected the room to 
totter and its windows to crack But the High Master only looked 
round, saw the situation, and walked out quietly so as not to disturb 
the slumberer 

These thmgs sound incredible, but everythmg about Elam was 
mcredible — ^mcredible that from such a man I, for one, should 
have learned nothing but good, learned, m truth, almost every- 
thmg that has been of value to me smce, enabhng me not only 
to earn my bread and butter m the practice of an art, but to hve 
as fuUy as possible and drink deeply of the glory of life while I 
have tune 

From THROUGH LITERATURE TO LIFE, 
by Ernest Raymond (1888- ) 


II6 

DOGGED WARRIOR 

The Rev Alfred Meadows came from a semor curacy at Rother- 
hithe He had fearlessness, bull-dog pertinacity and an mabihty 
to condescend toward even the most disreputable poverty — 
quahties which parish work m the wilds of Victorian London 
could not fell to develop m a man honest and courageous enough 
to absorb them 
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The Church of St John the Evangehstj Waterloo Road, designed 
on classical lines by Bedford in 1824, was a forceful and in an 
aggressive way a dignified building, but one little enough apprea- 
ated in the ’fifties and ’sixties, when parsonical gothic, however 
ill assorted with its surroundings, was considered the only style 
worthy of Estabhshment But Mr Meadows — ^who, when he stood 
square on his short thick legs and thrust forward the firm hne of 
his jaw overhung by heavy dark moustachios, was not unlike the 
pillared portico of his church — ^was indiflferent to the beauty, 
either external or ceremomal, of the place of worship m his charge 
His duty, as he considered it, was with the bodies and souls of men, 
and although it would be too much to say he regarded his church 
services and sermons as a mmor element m his activity, it is certam 
that the work in which his heart really lay was carried on m the 
streets and alleys of his parish rather Aan within the preancts of 
God’s House 


He might deplore the degradation of the people, their turbulence 
and their squalor, he might observe with a heavy heart, as he 
passed through Temson Street or along his section of York Road, 
the perpetual m-and-out traflSc, with drunken men m tow, of 
pamted slatterns of all ages who kept an open door or hired six 
feet of flock on broken sprmgs, somewhere upstairs behmd the 
gnmy frontages 

But he did not condemn What chance had these folk to be 
other than squahd or vicious? 

Nobody cared for them or helped them From babyhood boys 
and girls were turned into the streets, to learn such lessons as the 
streets could teach and thereafter to feed themselves as best they 
mig ht These and other shifts forced on its victuns by grmdmg 
poverty were obstacles enough m the path of goodwill But there 
were worse enemies than they — ^agenaes actively at work to drive 
the boys to loafing, sneak-thievery or pimpmg and the girls to sell 
the only labour they could offer It was with these agencies that 
Mr Meadows was doggedly at war His ceaseless — ^at times it 
seemed his hopeless— battle was agamst the small landlords who 
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profited by debauching their property, against the Vestry, who in 
part consisted of such landlords, and against the Overseers, whose 
duty it was to support him but too often found it to their mterest 
to do the opposite 

From FORLORN SUNSET, by 
Michael Sadleir (1888- ) 

II7 

THE FINISHED ARTICLE 

Theo was well aware of the purple beneath the fornudable chin, 
the gaiters on the rounded calves, the cross shinmg at the end of 
Its cham He was in no doubt who this was, but pretended a 
pleased surprise when Adela said “This is my brother ” 

They shook hands “You have done me the honour to write to 
me, sir,” said Theo “It has been a great help ” He added with a 
smile “One needs it, you know, m Manchester ” 

“Some do and some don’t,” said the bishop “I imagme Burnside 
is self-suffiaent Didn’t you think so^” 

They were makmg their way out of the station The question 
came abruptly, almost as a rebuke “Well,” said Theo, “I suppose 
he’s the stuff samts are made of” 

The bishop opened the door of the brougham, saw Adela m, 
and climbed after her “Don’t you beheve it,” he said, presentmg 
his well-upholstered posterior to Theo’s gaze “Burnside isn’t raw 
material He’s a fimshed article ” 

Theo seated himself and the carnage started “I didn’t know 
you knew Mr Burnside,” Theo said “He’s never mentioned it ” 
Adrian permitted himself a smile “He wouldn’t,” he said 
“I imagme he doesn’t altogether approve of me Nevertheless, we 
were at Christ Church together He was m his last year when I 
went up We became very fnendly ” He stopped suddenly and 
placed an affectionate hand on Adela’s arm “My dear, this aU 
seems a terribly long time ago To think that you were still a babe 
in arms when I came down from Chnst Church ” 
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‘‘Don’t side-track yourself,” said Adela “I can see that Mr 
Chrystal is terribly interested in what you were saying about 
Mr Burnside” 

“There’s precious httle to say He took Orders at the earhest 
possible moment, was a curate m the East End of London and m 
Salford, and then became Vicar of St Ninian’s m Levenshulme 
He’s been offered several fbae benefices and one deanery, but he 
wants to stay where he is That’s about all, except that he’s the 
only man I know who refused a fortune ” 

“Now this IS somethmg new,” said Adela “You’ve told me all 
the rest before ” 

“Oh, yes Burnside’s father was immensely iich A tea-merchant 
m Mmcmg Lane And till he came up to Oxford Burnside knew 
what to do with money Knew only too well, from all I heard 
Yes — dissipation Durmg his first year at Oxford he was converted, 
as surely, absolutely and suddenly as Saul on the road to Damascus 
His father died soon after he had taken Orders Burnside was an 
only son and came m for something like fifty thousand poimds 
He gave it all away — every penny ” 

The countryside, drowsy with summer, spun past the open 
wmdows Honeysuckle hung upon the hedges The elms were 
like great ships becalmed, motionless and mute The horse’s hoofs 
beat musically upon the white dusty road, and the wheels purred 
with sleek content Fifty thousand poimds* Fifty thousand pounds 
could buy all this Theo thought of Levenshuhne on a summer’s 
day the burmng pavements, the and houses, the afternoon wilting 
m the treeless streets He thought of Mr Burnside with his wmdow 
open upon the breathless mght, the moths battmg mto his gas- 
globe, his cat at his feet Fifty thousand pounds* 

“Yes, we had great arguments about it,” the bishop was saymg 
“A pnest can do a lot with fifty thousand pounds I told him so 
I remember his answer well ‘My dear Beckwith, when I was 
commanded — ^as I was — ^to become a fisher of men, nothmg was 
said about golden bait ’ I had to leave it at that ” 

“Do you think he deaded wisely, sir^” Theo asked 
“It depends, young man, on what you mean by wisdom,” said 
the bishop “You hear people talk about worldly wisdom, as though 
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wisdom were something sold in various grades and qualities, to 
be used for various purposes If a priest took that view, then 
obviously he would not decide as Burnside did Equally obviously, 
Burnside bemg what he is, there was no other course open to him 
than the one he did m fact take Well, Adela my dear, here 
you are You must brmg Mr Chrystal over to tea some day while 

he s here facts, by 

Howard Sprmg (1889- ) 


II8 

MR BODIHAM AND THE WAR MEMORIAL 

In the parish church of Crome Mr Bodiham preached on 
I Kmgs VI 18 “And the cedar of the house within was carved 
with knops’’ — ^a sermon of immediate local interest For the past 
two years the problem of the War Memorial had exercised the 
mmds of all those m Crome who had enough leisure, or mental 
energy, or party spirit to think of such things Henry Wimbush 
was ^ for a library — z hbrary of local hterature, stocked with 
county histones, old maps of the distnct, monographs on the 
local antiquities, dialect dictionaries, handbooks of the local geology 
and natural history He liked to think of the villagers, mspired by 
such reading, making up parties of a Sunday afternoon to look for 
fossils and flmt arrow-heads The villagers themselves favoured 
the idea of a memorial reservoir and water supply But the busiest 
and most articulate party followed Mr Bodiham m demandmg 
somethmg rehgious in character— a second hch-gate, for example, 
a stamed-glass wmdow, a monument of marble, or, if possible, all 
three So far, however, nothmg had been done, pardy because the 
memonal committee had never been able to agree, pardy for the 
more cogent reason that too htde money had been subscribed to 
carry out any of the proposed schemes Every tjiree or four months 
Mr Bodiham preached a sermon on the subject His last had 
been dehvered m March, it was high time that his congregation 
had a fresh remmder 
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“And the cedar of the house within was carved with knops ” 

Air Bodiham touched hghtly on Solomon’s temple From 
thence he passed to temples and churches in general What were 
the characteristics of these buildmgs dedicated to God^ Obviously, 
the fact of their, from a human pomt of view, complete uselessness 
They were unpractical buildmgs “carved with knops ” Solomon 
might have bmlt a hbrary— mdeed, what could be more to the 
taste of the world’s wisest man^ He might have dug a reservoir — 
what more useful m a parched city like Jerusalem^ He did neither, 
he built a house all carved with knops, useless and unpractical 
Why^ Because he was dedicatmg the work to God There had 
been much talk m Crome about the proposed War Memorial A 
War Memonal was, m its very nature, a work dedicated to God 
It was a token of thankfulness that the first stage in the culmmatmg 
world-war had been crowned by the tnumph of nghteousness, it 
was at the same time a visibly embodied supphcation that God 
might not long delay the Advent which alone could brmg the final 
peace A hbrary, a reservoir^ Mr Bodiham scornfully and mdig- 
nantly condemned the idea These were works dedicated to man, 
not to God As a War Memorial they were totally unsuitable 
A hch-gate had been suggested This was an object which answered 
perfectly to the defimtion of a War Memonal a useless work 
dedicated to God and carved with knops One hch-gate, it was 
true, aheady existed But nothmg would be easier than to make 
a second entrance mto the churchyard, and a second entrance 
would need a second gate Other suggestions had been made 
Stamed-glass windows, a monument of marble Both these were 
admirable, espeaally the latter It was high time that the War 
Memonal was erected It might soon be too late At any moment, 
hke a thief m the mght, God might come Meanwhile a diflSculty 
stood m the way Funds were madequate All should subscribe 
accordmg to their means Those who had lost relations m the 
war might reasonably be expected to subscribe a sum equal to 
that which they would have had to pay m funeral expenses if the 
relative had died while at home Further delay was disastrous 
The War Memonal must be built at once He appealed to the 
patriotism and the Christian sentiments of all his hearers 
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Henry Wimbush walked home thmkmg of the books he would 
present to the War Memorial Library, if ever it came mto existence 

From CROME yellow, by 
Aldous Huxley (1894-—) 


II9 

THE GREAT GAME 

Apart from his wife^ — ^whom he loved very dearly — Septimus 
Jones hved for two things, his work and cricket 

He was a parson, so his job m life wasn’t an easy one In fact, 
even in a small country parish where homely folk dwelt, it was 
dilEcult But he slogged away at it, christemng the babies, trying 
to make the children behave themselves, marrying the serious 
lovers, appeasing the quarrelsome, visiting tihe sick, and burymg the 
dead 

It was wearying and often disappointing labour, but to it he 
brought the courage, the optimism, the friendliness, and the 
unselfishness of an old cricketer And remember^ Cricketers are 
the salt of the earth^ 

The Great Game — ^with all it used to be, still is, and ever should 
be — ^meant a tremendous lot to this plump little priest with the 
round red face, the bald head, the boyish smile, and the enormous 
hands with long fingers 

Ah, those hands^ Forty years ago and more, what wizardry had 
they not performed with a cricket-ball* The break both ways, the 
flight in die air, the deceptive dehvery, the ball that unexpectedly 
kept tow, the top-spmner, the cleverly-disgtused faster one, the 
immaculate length of them all, and his speciahty, the “popper” 
that mnocent-lookmg slow ball which rose sharply — and from 
any kmd of wicket — ^with off or leg break* He was very proud of it, 
though he couldn’t have told you exactly how he did it 

You played forward qmte correctly, the ball jumped up almost 
straight from the pitch, its break took it to the edge of your bat — 
and out you went, to a catch that a child could have held, at fine 
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leg or m the slips’ It was no good looking angrily for ^ spot on the 
wicket Septimus didn’t rely on that’ 

Yes, those huge hands with the long fingers had done wonderful 
things in the past His style was in the best tradition He attacked 
a batsman’s skill, not his nerves or body His bowhng was as 
academically cultured as his batting and fielding were pathetic 
But nothing happened as a result of this exceptional abihty 
No distinction, no Blue, no County Cap came his way, because his 
parents, though gentlefolk, were poor Some qmte good club 
cricket — ^that was as far as he ever went, for there was much study 
to be done and many exammations to be passed before ordination 
Then came a curacy m a slum-parish, and much harder work 
Life grew very serious, and he loved his calhng 
Before he was thirty, the stram of his endeavours found a weak- 
ness A valve of his heart went wrong The trouble had a long and 
ommous medical name He was told to “go slow” — ^to take things 
more easily A grim mjunction indeed at his age’ Needless to say. 
It went unheeded. 

Physical cricket ended, but mental cncket hved on, more strongly 
each year, till now, in 1948, the slum-work reluctantly given up a 
decade ago, and a cure of souls m the West Country his lot, he was 
very worried Very worried mdeed’ 

It was those Austrahans again’ The beggars worked at cncket 
— ^we played at it’ Well, it was our casual way, and he wouldn’t 
change it But things were senous’ Here they were — ^young, well- 
fed, disciplmed, medically passed for the tour, and tramed up to 
concert-pitch In his opimon, it was the strongest battmg side 
ever sent over, and, though some of it wasn’t of a vmtage that 
appealed to him^ the bowhng was more than good enough to deal 
with the Old Country— now, alas, weaker than she had ever been’ 
It was very sad It was tragic Sometimes he couldn’t sleep for 
tbinlriTig about It What had we> Honestly, what had we? It was a 
distressmg fact that we possessed no bowlers who were really up 
to Test standard— nobody like Richardson, Rhodes, Blythe, Tate, 
Fames, Barnes, Verity, and many others, now elderly men grimly 
watching the sorry state of thmgs, or else young again and pre- 
sumably disportmg themselves m the Elysian Fields, where 
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Septimus imagined the turf must always be m very fine condition 

A wicket-keeper^ Well^ of course, that was a i.flfereut matter 
England without a brilliant wicket-keeper would be too awful to 
contemplate^ Yes, the cheery Evans was a worthy successor to the 
great ones — Ames, Strudwick & Co But^ even here there was a 
shght snagf Evans was perfect at his job, but Ames used to do more 
than keep wicket^ He was good for a century against the finest 
bowlmg Dash it, even now — ^his keeping-days over — ^he was 
knocking up the runs as gaily as ever for his county Ah, that 
Canterbury Festival* 

But our batting* Eheu fugaces^ In the whole of this still fair 
land, we had just four rehable Test batsmen worthy of the name 
— and they were hampered in their methods by the knowledge 
that there was no one to back them up if their wickets fell un- 
expectedly The dour and stohd Hutton and Washbrook — so 
typical of their counties — and the Middlesex Twins* Ah, those 
Twins* How they loved and hved the game for the game’s sake* 
Why couldn’t they be dour too — ^restraming their kmghtly daring 
— and resist touching or “having a go” at the ball which, by all 
the rubrics of skill, never deserved to get a wicket? 

Yes, things were in a bad way with a vengeance* Like all sports- 
men worthy of the name, he could take a hcking, but to be so weak 
that Austria’s victories could give her httle genume satisfaction, 
was damnable* Yes, damnable — z. strong word of course, but 
justified 

He had thought it all out very thoroughly, and it was getting on 
his nerves His wife knew that, and so did his doctor It was no 
good telling him not to worry Not the shghtest* Cncket was in his 
very bemg He even preached about it, and had done for years 

“The Chnstian Life* What is it^” he would ask, almost fiercely, 
from the pulpit Then — ^with a beammg smile of happy conviction 
— ^he would tell them that the Christian Life was courage, un- 
selfishness, patience, love of one’s fellows, a struggle against odds 
on a bad wicket, sometimes m poor hght, against venomous bowhng 
if the Devil was m the field, and against powerful and merciless 
battmg if he was at the widcet The Toss was the luck of one’s 
birth — ^the type of bedroom you were m The Game was Life The 
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Close of Play was Death The Reward^ ""Ah, the Reward, my 
friends*’’ he would say— his httle eyes moist and his hps trembhng 
""That passeth all imderstanding*” 

Yes, when Septimus Jones brought cncket into a sermon — ^well. 
It got you* 

Once in the dim past — 1905, to be exact— there had been a game 
he would never forget His club was enjoymg a very good season, 
so good that, after a httle influential wire-pulhng, the M C C 
consented to send an extra strong side down But more than this* 
Oh yes, much more* With them came one of the great ones— mdeed, 
one of the greatest* He was at the prime of his career, one of the 
finest batsmen of all time Let us call him Ulysses Did he, 
Septimus wondered, remember the day when a certain young 
club-cricketer — ^very near his ordination — ^tied him up for an over 
and a half, and then, with the unexpected faster one, went clean 
through him, with the result that the bails flew joyfully heavenward 
and the wellm rang^ 

Yes, even now he probably remembered it, because that evemng, 
after stumps were drawn, and the shadows of the elms were 
lengthemng across the ground — ^surely the most serene shadows of 
all* — Ulysses had taken this young man to the nets and made him 
bowl at him for twenty imnutes Then he had slapped him on the 
back and advised him to take up the game seriously Indeed, he 
had said more* What never-fading joy those words had given* 
‘"Don’t let it go to your head, my boy, but I’ll tell you this On 
your bowhng today ^ I’ve never faced an3rthing better*” 

But alas, nothing came of it* That autumn he was ordamed, and 
went to the slum-parish The stipend was small — ^very small — 
and there was a very sweet and winsome young lady on his horizon 
The years shpped by— matrimony, work, more and more work, less 
and less cncket— and then that heart-valve began to give trouble 
Perhaps he was not the only potentially world-famous bowler 
demed the chance of provmg his worth m big cncket It is a sad 
fact that, unless you make the game your doubtful and modest 
hvelihood, you must be comfortably off to play for your county 

From CLOSE of play by 
Alan Miller (1888- ) 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PULPIT 

Eutychus or The Future of the Pulpit ts a dialogue between Arch- 
bishop FeneloHy the seventeenth century ecclesiastic^ Anthony a 
sceptical man ciout town^ and Eutychus^ who went to sleep when St 
Paul preached^ and represents the man in the street 

Eutychus Well, we must move with the times, you know And 
there’s a lot of competition now-a-days I guess that the sermon 
will have to get a move on like everythmg else 

F^nelon Pray what exactly do you mean by that? 

Eutychus When I was a kid and we used to play at parsons, 
we had an old tree called the Pulpit Tree m our back garden 
And if one of us wanted to be a parson he would climb up into 
the tree, and look down on the rest of us on the grotmd and cry 
out ‘‘Dearly Beloved Brethren, ya, ya, ya^” or whatever he wanted 
to say until we were tured of it Now that’s what we thought a 
sermon was — one man in a pulpit talkmg to others who sat dumb 
below That’s what sermons have been for long enough Now, if 
you come to think of it, gentlemen, that’s a bit monotonous, I mean 
you can have too much of a good thmg 

Anthony And what do you suggest? 

Eutychus Well, take this one-preacher-in-pulpit-congregation- 
below busmess Why? Why not two preachers in the pulpit? Why 
not a debate like those they had at the London School of Economics 
for the hospitals? We’re all for free play of thought and hearmg 
both sides of a question, aren’t we> ^y not put ’em both up and 
let ’em out with it? Then you’ld soon draw a congregation, mark 
my words 

FfiNEUON Do you, indeed, imagme that the pubhc contradiction 
of one preacher by another would add to the authority of the 
Pulpit? 

Eutychus Well, they contradict each other now, all right, 
don’t they? Only it’s all cntiasm behmd the other flow’s back 
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now “My learned friends of the Anglican movement tell me ” 
“The hereucs and infidels would say, etc , etc “The fool hath 
said m his heart there is no God ” WeU^ let the fool say it m the 
pulpit too, and have your first-class Christian preacher there to 
tell him to his face that he’s a har, and see if the Churches don’t 
fill With sermons, beheve me, it isn’t what you say, it’s how you 
say It 

F^nelon And you beheve that the future of the pulpit depends 
upon open argument^ 

Eutychus Oh, that’s just one htde suggestion You fellows are 
far cleverer than I am, but I want you to understand it’s just the 
ordmary man’s idea I’m trymg to get across to you You’ve got to 
advertise your preachers more It can be done Look at Aim6e 
Macpherson m the States Sister Aimee Not but what she overdid 
It a bit, getting kidnapped and found m a bathmg-tent and all that 
It’s no use scarmg away the pussyfoots and sober-sides They’ll 
make the bulk of your congregation if you catch them m the nght 
way No, a good fine, understanding pubhaty agent, not too 
coarse-rmnded, you understand, who’ld put mce htde bits in 
Home Gossip and The Daily Mirror and so on — ^just glimpses of 
the Home Life of a Favourite Preacher, or “My Ideal Marriage” 
by a bunch of prime good-lookmg young reverends That’ld bnng 
’em m to the fold Something homely and domestic for the women 
and a few good sporting items for the men 

From EUTYCHUS, by Wim- 
fred Holtby (1898-1935) 


I 2 I 

THE LEAVE-TAKING 

Father Come m, my boy, shut the door sit down, sit down * • 

mind where you sit, boy 

Epward Oh} 
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Father Upon my soial^ Edward, you might look what you’re 
doing 

Edward Fm sorry, father 
Father You’ve smudged it, too 
Edward What is it, father^ 

Father What is it^ What is iP It’s my meteorological chart 
haven’t you any eyes m your head^ 

Edward I didn’t expect to find it m an armchair, father 

Father Oh, well ah-hum I was just writmg it up and 

It was It wasn’t er but, sit down, sit down, sit down 
I want to talk to ye Have a agar 

Edward No, thank you, father 

Father Eh^ Oh, very well Have a cigarette 

Edward No, thanks 

Father What? Am’t you smokmg^ 

Edward Er no you see, father, it’s er Lent 
Father {expressively) Hm^ Well, so you’re off to Belfast 
Edward Yes, father 
Father When do you go^ 

Edward Wednesday I have to go by the early tram 
Father But that’ll mean startmg in the dark 

Edward I know But, otherwise it means stoppmg a mght on 
the way 

Father You’ve made arrangements where to stay m Belfast, 
Imean^ 

Edward Well, no at least, yes, m a way My vicar’s going 
to put me up till I get settled mto digs 

Father Hm I see 

Edward I beheve there are plenty of good digs 

Father Well er see here, my boy I know a curate’s 
screw isn’t well weU, I mean it isn’t easy to make ends 
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meet, and your mother and I would like to feel you weren’t 
I mean, some of these fellows have perhaps been accustomed to 
manage on less than you 

Edward Oh, but father, I 

Father Will you let me finish^ boy What I mean is 
well where was P oh, yes what I mean is, your mother 

and I that is I oh, damn it all, here’s a cheque to supplement 
your pay, and there’ll be another at Chnstmas Here^ 

Edward Oh, father, it’s most awfully g-g-g-good of you it 
IS, really most awfully but I well. I’d rather n-not 
t-take It 

Father WhaP Eh^ Eh^ What’s thaP 

Edward No, father. I’d rather not take it really I’d rather 
manage on what I earn 

Father Pooh* Nonsense, boy, nonsense, take it and don’t be a 
damned fool 

Edward No, father, it’s awfully good of you, and I’d love to 
take It, but 

Father Well, take it, then take it, and don’t make such a 
fuss about It 

Edward No, I can’t, father Thanks, very much I can’t really 

Father But, why on earth noP 

Edward Well, I don’t want to be different from the other 
men that are m the Church I mean, most of them aren’t 
well, their people can’t afford to 

Father Damme, I know that as well as you but, it’s qmte 
different for them they’re used to doing without thmgs that 
you 

Edward Yes, father, but that’s |ust what I don’t like I 
want to be on an absolutely equal footmg with the others 

Father Hm Soaahsm 

Edward Yes, if you 1-like to c-cali it so 

Father In other words, you want to abrogate the status of your 
family 
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Edwai® No, father, it's got nothing to do with family 

Father ButitAa^ 

Edward It hasn't it’s simply a question of m«money 

Father No it isn't it’s a question of the Fitness of Thmgs 
But there it is there it is it’s always been the same with 
you You’re not like one of the family at all 

Edward I’m afraid I’m n-n-not 

Father Now if you’d wanted to go into the army or into the 
navy even but the Church^ However, it’s your life, my boy, 
not mme, thank God you must just do whatever you Amk best 
(Nm very kindly and charmingly) But I wish you’d t^e the cheque 

Edward N-no, father but thank you 

Father Qdustenng hecause his feelings have been touched) All 
right, all right, aU nght no need to thank me for what you 
haven’t got 

Edward No, father, I’m very sorry 

Father Oh, don’t be sorry, my boy, I’m not sorry not at 
all I’m very glad I can find plenty of use for the money 

It’ll just put a roof on the new lodge at Mullaghmore But it’s late 
and you’ve an early start you’d better be gettmg to bed 

Edward Yes, father, are you c-commg^ 

Father Well, I suppose it’s about time it must be nearly 
twelve 

Edward I’ll hght your candle Did you shut the hall-door^ 

Father Yes, I shut it when your motiier went to bed 

Edward Your candle 

Father Thanks glass is falling 

Edward Isit> 

Father Ram to-morrow ’fraid you’ll have it wet for start- 
ing , You might put out the lamp oh, blowy man, blow 
here, Fll do it myself 
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Edwabd Can you see where you’re going? 

Father Hold your candle boy, you’ll spill the grease . 

Oh damn that chair (Jn the dark he has stimibled agamst it ) 

Edward Good night, father 

Father Goodmght 

Edward And father . 

Father Eh? 

Edward I do hope you’re not offended 

Father Offended^ ho er why on earth should I be^ 

Edward At my not t-takmg the cheque 

Father No — ^no — ^no — Good Lord, no, not at all of course 
I can’t help feeling a bit weU sorry that but don’t lets 
talk of It agam 

Edward No I wish 

Father Well> 

Edward I wish I could have been more well, you’d like to 
have seen me m the Regiment 

Father Oh well 

Edward I wish I could have been a more satisfactory sort of 
son from your pomt of view 

Father Eh’ Ach, away to Hell, son, and don’t be morbid 
and for the love of the Lord hold that candle straight 

From the flowers are hot for you 
TO PICK, by Tyronne Guthne (1900- ) 
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FAVOURITE SERMON 

The vicar climbed, with some effort, into the pulpit He was an 
endlerly man who had served m India most of his life Tony’s 
father had given him the hvmg at the mstance of his dentist He 
had a noble and sonorous voice and was reckoned the best preacher 
for many miles around 

His sermons had been composed m his more active days for 
dehvery at the garrison chapel, he had done nothmg to adapt them 
to the changed conditions of his mimstry and they mostly concluded 
with some reference to homes and dear ones far away The villagers 
did not find this m any way surpnsmg Few of the thmgs said m 
church seemed to have any particular reference to themselves 
They enjoyed their vicar’s sermons very much and they knew that 
when he began about their distant homes, it was time to be dustmg 
their knees and feehng for their umbrellas 
“ And so as we stand here bareheaded at this solemn hour 
of the week,” he read, his powerful old voice swelhng up for the 
peroration, ‘Uet us remember our Graaous Queen Empress in 
whose service we are here, and pray that she may long be spared 
to send us at her biddmg to do our duty m the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and let us think of our dear ones far away and the homes 
we have left in her name, and remember that though miles of barren 
contment and leagues of ocean divide us, we are never so near 
to them as on these Sunday mommgs, umted with them across 
dune and mountam m our loyalty to our sovereign and thanks- 
givmg for her welfare, one with them as proud subjects of her 
sceptre and crown.” 

(‘The Reverend Tendnl e do speak uncommon igh of the 
Queen,” a gardener’s wife had once remarked to Tony ) 

After the choir had filed out, durmg the last hymn, the congrega- 
tion crouched silently for a few seconds and then made for the 
door There was no sign of recogmtion until they were outside 
among the graves, then there was an exchange of greetmgs, 
sohatous, cordial, garrulous 
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Tony spoke to the vef s wife and Mr Partridge from the shop; 
then he was jomed by the vicar 

*Tady Brenda is not ill, I hope^” 

“N05 nothmg serious ” This was the mvariable formula when he 
appeared at Church vwthout her “A most mterestmg sermon, 
vicar” 

''My dear boy, I’m dehghted to hear you say so It is one of 
my favourites But have you never heard it before^” 

"No, I assure you ” 

"I haven’t used it here lately When I am asked to supply else- 
where It is the one I mvariably choose ” 


That Christmas the vicar preached his usual Chnstmas sermon 
It was one to which his parishioners were greatly attached 
'‘How difficult It is for us,” he began, blandly surveymg his 
congregation, who coughed mto their mufflers and chafed their 
chilblains under their woollen gloves, "to reahse that this is mdeed 
Christmas Instead of the glowmg log'&e and wmdows tight shut- 
tered agamst the drifting snow, we have only the harsh glare of 
an ahen sun, instead of the happy cirde of loved faces, of home 
and family, we have the uncomprehendmg stares of the subjugated, 
though no doubt grateful, heathen Instead of the placid ox and 
ass of Bethlehem,” said the vicar, shghdy losmg the thread of his 
comparisons, “we have for compamons the ravemng tiger and the 
exotic camel, the furtive jackal and the ponderous elephant ” 
And so on, through the pages of faded manuscnpt The words 
had temporarily touched ffie heart of many an obdurate trooper, 
and heanng them again, as he had heard them year after year 
since Mr Tendril had come to the pansh, Tony and most of 
Tony’s guests felt that it was an mtegral part of their Chnstmas 
festivities, one with which they would find it very hard to dispense 
"The ravening tiger and the exotic camel” had long been bywords 
in the family, of frequent recurrence m all their games 

From A HANDFUL OF DUST, 
by Evelyn Waugh (1903- ) 
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‘7UNGLEMEN OR GENTLEMEN^” 

The exciting wedk worked up to a dimax on the Sunday when 
all Christian people m Holl3rwood gathered in church for special 
ceremomals Every preacher had announced a sermon on the 
topic of the hour Ma insisted on Ed conung to church She took 
longer than usual over her toilet, put on every number-one item 
m her wardrobe and spent ten mmutes rubbing the spots off Ed’s 
tie They were seated m a front pew of the First Methodist Church 
more than half an hour before the startmg time A few mmutes 
later every place was taken and people were begmnmg to be turned 
away at the door The congregation were all dressed as for Easter 
or Christmas and wore on their faces a special solemmty They 
reahsed the eyes of the whole world were upon them and they 
looked to the Pastor to speak for them m no uncertam voice The 
topic that had been aimounced was or Gentlemen^” 

The choral and gymnastic prehmmanes over, Ma sat m her pew 
with hands neatly folded m her lap and coughed twice with reverent 
expectancy The Pastor began to speak and warmed rapidly to his 
theme He used the names of Cahgula and Nero to brush in the 
first strokes of his picture The Arbuckle party was not art, m a 
land of clean sunhght, wholesome breezes and God-praismg larks, 
It was leprosy — it was the jungle turpitude decay rotten- 

ness bacchanalian revel orgy debauchery sordid 
lecherous besotted, animahstic '‘Nothmg has ever been done 
more to discredit the cause of labour umomsm than the way they 
stood by Ha5rwood, the MacNamaras and Mooney The moving 
picture world stands at the same crossroads ” The Pastor leaned 
forward m his pulpit, his eyes flashmg Most to blame were people 
like themselves m that church, who had let the hght of ideals 
flicker ‘^Do you suppose,” he cned, ‘‘if men and women really 
cared for folks that they could find fim m the brazen shame of 
nearly nude women^” Ma sat qmte stiU, wanted to glance at Ed 
but restcamed herself A comfortable glow mside her betrayed the 
Holy Ghost at work, castigating her for her sms, cleansmg her for 
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the Lord The Pastor’s words melted together so that she both 
heard them and did not hear 

There was a bnef silence The Pastor waited for his stormy 
adjectives to sink m before proceedmg to the final message m a 
lowerj graver key 

“A gentleman,” he said, ‘‘is the finest product of God’s 
umverse God’s angels are pagmg the corridors of Cahforma 
for gentlemen to roll back the jungle Pray God they call our name ” 

From THE PROMISED LAND, by 
Cednc Beffirage (1904- ) 
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ULTIMATE JUDGMENT 

Within the sunny greenness of the close, 

Secure, a heavy breathmg fell, then rose — 

Here undulatmg chms sway to and fro. 

As heavy blossoms do, the cheek’s famt glow 
Pomts to post-prandial port The willow weeps. 
Hushed are the birds — in fact — ^the Bishop sleeps 

Then, suddenly, the wide sky blazes red, 

Up from their graves arise the solemn dead, 

The world is shaken, buildings fail m twam, 
Exultmg hills shout loud, then shout agam 
While, with the thunder of deep rolling drums 

The angels smg At last Salvation comes 

The weak, the humble, the disdamed, the poor 
Are judged the first, and climb to Heaven’s door. 


The Bishop wakes to see his palace crash 
Down on the rockmg ground — ^but m a flash 
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It dawns upon him With impressive frown, 

He sees his second-housemaid m a crown, 

In rambow robes that ghsten hke a pnsm 
“I warned them ” said the Bishop — 
“Bolshevism^” 

By Sir Osbert Sitwell (1892- ) 


JUDGMENT FROM PARNASSUS 

By The Coaipiler 

It has been said that the parson to-day takes the place that m 
medieval times was occupied by the Jew he is the recogmsed 
butt only needmg to trip at his entrance upon the stage to set up 
a roar of appreciative laughter In fact it would be easy to ftirmsh 
plenty of examples from the modem theatre (to take the suggestion 
hterally for a moment) of clerics who are treated seriously both as 
human bemgs and as spiritual teachers The bishop and his Anglo- 
Cathohc chaplain m Getting Mamed and the Christian Sociahst in 
Candida are smcere and gifted clerical types to match the less 
amiable portraits from Shaw's galaxy The country vicar in 
Galsworthy's Escape^ torn between the charity that would shelter 
the hunted fugitive and a scmpulous regard for the truth, is anythmg 
but contemptible either as a human being or as a priest Mr 
St John Ervme held up more than one cleric for our respect m 
Roberfs Wife^ and Mr Sutton Vane put the seal of divme as well 
as human approval upon his clergyman m Outward Bound Clergy- 
men have been attacked m the twentieth century both for what 
they proclaim and for what they evade, but modern wnters are 
far from representing them all as congemtally feeble hke the curate 
m The Private Secretary But it is tme, I think, that whether 
harmless or offensive, curates are seldom treated with much respect 
The fatuous triumvirate in Shirl^ are more characteristic of what 
hterature has to say about them than the humble tragic figure m 
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Mr Tyrone Guthrie’s radio drama. The Flowers are not for You 
to Pick The reason is, perhaps, that the parson more than any 
other man must acquire understandmg through experience The 
selflessness through which alone the finest spiritual values can be 
achieved has to be learnt m the hardest of all schools ‘‘South 
Wales,” Mr Lloyd George once observed, “has given us two 
thmgs — curates and coals I leave you to judge which has given 
us more warmth and hght ” Substitute “mimsters” for “curates,” 
and the gibe would lose much of its stmg The youthful holy man, 
counselhng those immeasurably wiser and more experienced than 
himself IS shghdy ridiculous The absurdity is not quite so sharply 
felt m the case of the Romish priest, who from the beginmng, is 
tramed to be a spiritual counsellor, and is supposed to learn m 
the seminary a wisdom that the Protestant cleric must acqmre 
slowly from life 


I 

A volume would be required to trace the changes in clerical 
behefs and habits smce the days of Chaucer Yet some character- 
istics, if hterature is to be trusted, have been very persistent, and 
common to all denommations Least attractive, perhaps, is the 
acnmomous bigotry that has led to the embitterment of theological 
disputes 

The bitterness of yesterday’s sectarian controversy seems almost 
unbehevable to-day The passage quoted from Dr Wmgfield 
Stratford describes it amusmgly enough for the second half of the 
nmeteenth century, and Macaulay provides an unconsaous wimess 
to the virulence of the sects m the earher years of the century 
He ends his graphic description of the trial of the seven bishops, 
when opposition to Rome brought a few astomshmg d^ys’ respite 
m the violent conflict between Estabhshment and Dissent, by 
saying that it was absurd to expect the Churches to show mutual 
goodwill after the common foe had been defeated, and he was 
neither condemnmg nor mockmg, but merely expressmg the 
common-sense view of the eighteen-forties when he was wntmg 
For although a childhood surrounded by the fervours of the 
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Clapham sect had left him so bored by rehgion that he might be 
described as an mdiflferentist rather than an agnostic, Thomas 
“Babbletongue” was always careful to speak of rehgion m conven- 
tional if evasive terms 

The ethical laxness of the precedmg century did httle or nothmg 
to weaken clerical intolerance, as the opposition to the Methodists 
shows “When I mention rehgion,*’ says Parson Thwackum m 
Tom Jonesy “I mean the Chnstian religion, and not only the 
Christian rehgion, but the Protestant rehgion, and not only the 
Protestant rehgion, but the Church of England And when I 
mention honour I mean that mode of divme grace which is not 
only consistent with, but dependent upon, this rehgion, and is 
consistent with and dependent upon no other ” 

The famous passage from Htuhbras about the errant samts who — 

“Decide all controversies by 
Infalhble artillery. 

And prove their doctrme orthodox 
By apostohc blows and knocks. 

Call fire and sword and desolation 
A godly, thorough Reformation, 

Which dways must be earned on 
And still be domg, never done. 

As if rehgion were mtended 

For nothing else but to be mended,” 

recalls the tragic violence of the seventeenth-century disputes, 
while Fox provides a gnm if gossipy reminder of the days when to 
be a Protestant was as risky as bemg a Romanist, and an easy-gomg 
conformity to whatever the court ordamed, without discussmg 
particulars, was the only safe course 
It is scarcely necessary to remark that sectarian bitterness is not 
confined to the clergy, and the mental anguish of the cleric who 
IS more hberal than lus parishioners has been a fairly common 
theme of novehsts But it is a comparatively late development, due 
to hterature reflectmg the mtellectual torments of post-Darwiman 
soaety The parson m these cases usually acquires greater chanty 
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because he has lost faith m the creed he once professed, and can 
therefore no longer share the narrow ojmplacency of his flock 
In the more lUiterate centuries, however, the professional exponent 
of religion must obviously bear much of the responsibihty for the 
hard intolerance charactensmg the sects In one of his hghter 
stones dealing with conditions a htde more than a hundred years 
ago. Hardy descnbes the large attendance at the Methodist church 
on those moonless mghts when the vdlagecs could pass the vicarage 
without betraymg their purpose 

After the Gorham case m 1863, when Lord Chancellor Westbury 
“disimssed heU with costs, a good deal of the vigour went out 
of theological controversy, and when the tension between Anghcans 
and Dissenters ran to bitterness, it was on predommately soaal 
and pohtical rather than theological grounds But whatever fluctu- 
atmg importance attaches to theological controversy, hterature 
speaks with no uncertain voice about the conflict between the 
sects havmg been exacerbated by clench jealousy Professional 
rivalry expressmg itself through thundermg anathemas or whispered 
spite IS one of the commonest themes for amusement or mdignation, 
from the broad comedy of the quarrel between Chaucer’s pardoner 
and friar to the cold righteousness of Stevenson’s Open Letter to 
Dr Hyde concemmg Father Damien 
The servile readmess of the clergy to flatter the great and to 
dance attendance upon the wealthy, provokes a good deal of 
cntiasm, grave and gay, from Langland’s— 

“Bishops and bachelors, both masters and doctors. 

Who have cares under Chnst and are crowned with the tonsure, 
In sign of their service to shrive the parish. 

To pray and preach and give the poor nounshment. 

Lodge m London m Lent and the long year after 
Some are countmg corns m the King’s chamber. 

Or m exchequer and chancery chaUengmg his debts 
From wards and wardnotes, waifs and strays 
Some serve as servants to lords and ladi^ 

And sit m the seats of stewards and butlers,” 
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dowQ to the vicar in Masefidd^s Everlastir^ Mercy who taught — 

** the ground~down starving man 
That squire’s greed’s Jehovah’s plan ” 

2 

A good deal can be said to mitigate the harshness of unfavourable 
hterary comment on the parson Some of the critiasm, mdeed, is 
a witness to clencal honesty Langland, who was m mmor orders, 
not only damns the greed, sophistry and lechery of friars with 
great heartmess, but laments his own youthful mcontmence It is 
Colet the preacher who exclaims “O Jesus Christ, wash for us not 
our feet only, but our hands and our head^ or our disordered Church 
cannot be far from death” Crabbe wrote devastatmgly about 
parsons m the eighteenth century, but it is obviously unfair to 
quote him agamst them without remembermg that he was a parson 
himself Literature in fact shows the power of self-punfication as 
well as the corruption at work in the Church 

It need scarcely be said that professional jealousy, love of power, 
and a readmess to flatter the nch are not confined to the clergy, 
but are all too common among men of all classes m every age 
Nor is It possible to say to what extent human nature is defamed 
by the collective witness of hterature While the first duty of the 
writer is to be honest, the only fault certain to damn him is to be 
dull, and it is probably easier to be hvely and entertaining about 
the folhes than about the virtues of mankmd, if for no other reason 
because much goodness, particularly clencal goodness, is a matter 
of habit, unostentauous, self-consistent, dependable, but m no 
way dramatic. 

Fiction, although it provides valuable data for the social historian, 
IS under no obhgation to tell the whole truth After the early years 
of the nmeteenth century, when the evangehcal discipline had 
bamshed the grosser forms of self-mdulgence from society and 
brought at least the form of godhness mto the Church, the hard- 
drmkmg, fox-huntmg parson takes his place m Enghsh novels as 
a disreputable figure Indeed, both Cowper and Crabbe condemned 
him very strongly m the eighteenth century Yet it would be 
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possible to read countless novels from Thackeray onwards without 
gaming an ihklmg of the valuable field-work done by innumerable 
clerical naturahsts, to which an extract from White of Selbome 
serves as a witness m the present anthology 
It IS altogether outside the scope of the present discussion to 
consider the theological importance of their work^ but it may be 
noted m passmg that the sympathetic approach to the animal 
creation has affimties with the umversal chanty of the mystic 
If the spiritual mterpretation of reahty is true, the naturahst may 
achieve an msight into the character of hvmg creatures that is 
hidden from the vivisectmg biologist It is m any case grossly 
unfair to denounce the parson who hunts the fox and forget the 
parson who has lovmgly observed and chromcled the ways of the 
badger 


3 

Yet there is obviously more significance in the castigation parsons 
have suffered at the hands of so many writers than can be accounted 
for by the fact that, m seekmg to be entertainmg hterature like 
)onrnahsm, tends to emphasise the exceptional and sensational 
By his very office, the parson is a witness to a standard of values 
and a way of life that should not merely rebuke the evil society 
condemns, it should challenge many of the standards society allows 
and approves Goodness of this quahty is certamly not dull, as 
more conventional morahty is apt to be, but those who display it 
will often create an opposition to their own worldly advancement 
In many eventuahties the parson can be true to his own centre 
only by bemg eccentnc m a worldly sense 

The parson who is successful m gaming ecclesiastical preferment 
is accordmgly seldom held up for our admiration m hterature, 
and especially is pulpit eloquence regarded with mistrust 
T.ilrfi acting, preachmg is an art which makes the practitioner 
immediately aware of the influence he is exerting, and the tempta- 
tion to self-display, conscious or otherwise, must be very strong 
When the preacher is a careerist, grattfymg his egotism by the 
impression he creates, it is all too probable that, like Charles 
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Honeyman^ he will avoid painful topics The pulpit then becomes a 
coward’s castle, not because the hsteners are unable to answer 
back, but because they have no desire to do so, the sermon bemg 
designed to flatter their rehgious and social prejudices, and only 
to expose those sms whose condemnation they will approve This 
IS the marrow of the complamt agamst parsons, whether it be 
the Archbishops m Shakespeare’s Heniy V approvmg the Kmg’s 
desire to go to war, Mr Collms fawmng on his patron when the 
squirearchy ruled, or Bishop m Little Domtt addressmg himself 
reverentially to a financial wizard of the mid-mneteentfa century 
when commeraal power was m the ascendent Bemg nowise 
different from other men, they are not sinners, but traitors *‘As a 
Pnest or Interpreter of the Holy, is the noblest and highest of all 
men,” m Carlyle’s words, ^^so is the Sham-pnest (Schem-pnester) 
the falsest and basest ” 

An amusmg example of Honeyman’s abihty to gloss the more 
disturbmg features of Christian ethics is provided by an American 
exposition of Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth where moth 
and rust do corrupt “No sensible Amencan,” the mgemous expositor 
assured his approvmg auditors, “ever does Moth and rust do not 
get at Mr Rockefeller’s oil-wells, and thieves do not break through 
and steal a railway What Jesus condemned was hoardmg wealth ” 
The Vicar of Bray in Prior’s Dialogues of the Dead was not more 
blandly on the side of the reigmng powers 

It is quite impossible to form the shghtest conception of the 
number of preachers who have been either egotistical or hypocritical 
by mterrogatmg literature, or to gauge m any way the value of 
preachmg, The rewards of the popular preacher are no different 
firom those of the successful practitioner of any other art, and he 
IS therefore not a good subject for the hterary artist who wishes 
to show that more than human impulses are at work to keep rehgion 
alive The case is at once altered when immediate danger waits 
upon the proclamation of smcerely held behefs, and George Ehot, 
with her study of Savonarola m Romoluy and Shorthouse, with 
his study of Mohnos mjohn Inglesanty turned to historical mstances 
of the defiance of threatenmg powers m seekmg to show the pulpit 
glowmg with the fire of a more than human eloquence 
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There is, however, another and very different kind of fervour 
that Enghsh wnters have saluted in the denral ranks, and in 
which they have discerned the kindling of a more than human 
spttit It IS that of the poor parson who, m the midst of a scramble 
for ecclesiastical place and honour, is content to work m ill-paid 
obscunty, never despising the dull and mtracmble human matenal 
that he must try to shape to a heavenly pattern 
To describe him as the poor parson is mexaa, however Evange- 
hcal wmdbags like Snggins and Chadband were relatively poor, 
but compared with the rewards their quahfications could be expected 
to earn m any other walk of hfe they were makmg a comfortable 
hvmg out of oleagmous humbi^ The poor parson whom the 
imaginative wnters call blessed is charactensed by learning qmte 
as much as by worldly obscurity and poverty No doubt mtegnty 
without leammg is adrmrable George Ehot made a deeply-moving 
study of a parson who has admirable quahues although he is 
tgnnrant as Well as poor m Amos Barton But George Ehofs 
psychological insight and measureless compassion contmually 
prompted her to find the redeeming features m lame dogs 
and ugly ducklings, and Amos Barton is the exception that proves 
the rule It is preasely the leammg of the poor dene that 
toudies his threadbare needmess with nobihty He has gifts that 
would sell, and instead of s elling them, whether m the ecdesiasncal 
market or elsewhere, he dedicates them to the service of the 
rmnmnn man, being quite mdifferent and often quite innocent of 
the things that pertam to worldly success 
The prototype of this recumng figure is found, of course, m 
The Canterbury Tales Although he is devout panent and bemgn 
as well as learned, Chaucer’s poor parson is far finm bemg a mere 
of virtues His creator does not forget to breathe mto 
his nostnls the breath of life, and he is as convmcingly real as the 
sled: denes m whose company he is found at the Tabard Inn 
Rductant to collect his tithes, ever ready to hdp the poor from 
his own scanty funds, and visiting the most distant member of his 
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scattered parish “upon ins feet’^ instead of ambling to London 
after preferment, “he taught the love of Christ, but iSrst followed 
It himself’^ Bemg free from soaal ambitions he was equally free 
from inhibitions when the need for plam speakmg to his social 
superiors arose Chaucer had no more doubt about the revolutionary 
force of Chnstiatt love than John Ball or Conrad Noel 
The second most famous mstance is Parson Adams in Fieldmg’s 
Joseph Andrews There are several other examples m the eighteenth 
century, mcludmg the paragon of The Deserted Village^ but Parson 
Adams is of special mterest because his creator so obviously set 
out to scoff and remamed to pray Parson Adams, like Air Pickwick, 
begins by bemg a mere figure of fun His tattered cassock hangmg 
below an ancient discoloured coat, his poverty and absent-nunded- 
ness, combme to make him a grotesque, and Fieldmg drags him 
through one faracal episode after another Even Ms learmng seems 
at first to have been mtended as a pke, as nothing but a pedanuc 
obsession with the mmunae of iEschylus But without losing his 
childishness, Adams becomes splendidly childhke as the story 
progresses, as though his creator only slowly came to appreciate 
his worth Espeaally m his mdifference to class distinctions m an 
age when the soaal code was harsh and ngid, does his magmficent 
childlikeness appear The young footman m whose company he is 
travellmg expresses surpnse at his honour’s condescension “Child, 
I should be ashamed of my cloth,” he rephes, “if I thought a poor 
man below my notice or familianty ” It is part of the joke, of 
course, that m a literal sense, Adams had every reason to be ashamed 
of his cloth, but he has that inner beatitude than can hft a man 
above all sense of mfenonty, no matter how low his outward for- 
tunes may have sunk “I know not,” he contmues, “how those who 
think otherwise can profess themselves followers and servants of Him 
who made no distmction, unless, peradventure by prefernng the 
poor to the ridbi ” As m the case of Chaucer’s poor parson, the 
xmworldliness of Parson Adams makes him bold to rebuke the 
rich and powerful when occasion demands, and his creator was no 
less consaous than Chaucer of the social upheaval Christian 
practice must cause But an age hke our own which has learnt 
that the dread of mfenonty is a great breeder of tyranny, may 
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well regard the inner seremty of Adams as far more significant than 
his political courage 

Johnson’s claim that nowhere were the poor better treated than 
in England seems astomshmgly complacent remembermg the 
distress caused by the Enclosure Acts, though the scale of pnvate 
charity and conditions m Europe lent some justification to the 
remark But the eighteenth century, with all its coarseness and 
brutahty, never knew the stench, degradation, and tortured wretched- 
ness of the slums m the ensumg century For the parson to descend 
and share their stiflmg horrors was a harder test than to endure 
poverty m the age of Fieldmg and Smollett In East London Matthew 
Arnold offers a contemporary tribute to his splendour, and Mr 
Michael Sadleir and Mr Howard Sprmg m recent years have given 
arrestmg character studies of the mneteenth-century slum parson, 
voluntarily endurmg the grey miseries of Manchester and the 
squahd viciousness of South-East London 


5 

Charlotte Bronte’s mockmg portrayal of the ^'youthful Levites” 
m Shirley was quahfied by her characteristically mtense admiration 
for the Rev Cyril Hall, ‘‘an accomphshed scholar” whose practical 
charity matches his learnmg While the rest of the clergy are con- 
cerned most about the lawlessness and pohncal menace of the 
Luddite disturbances. Hall is troubled by the human sufferings 
that have provoked them, and sets himself unobtrusively to 
reheve the gnm poverty of the workers and to soften their 
resentment 

Hah IS rather too unobtrusive and too comfortably placed how- 
ever to be in Imeal descent from Chaucer’s poor parson He recalls 
“that class of modest divmes” of whom Charles Lamb speaks, “who 
affect to Tmy in equal proportions the gentleman^ the scholar and 
the Chnstiany but, I know not how, the first ingredient is generally 
found to be the predo minating dose m the composition ” 

Not that there was the shghtest affectation about Hall He was 
a gentleman m the most praiseworthy sense, displaying a refined 
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considerateaess for social inferiors, but he was a gentleman also 
as the term is used to define soaal rank, quite apart from ethical 
attainments, as the poor parson in The Canterbury Tales and Parson 
Adams were not Neither as priest nor prophet does Hall stand 
apajct from soaety to challenge or mspire He is the gentlemanly 
amateur of Anghcamsm who sets a good example withm the 
existmg social traditions, but never questions their ethical vahdity 
Hazhtt’s famous description of the Dissentmg Munster, written 
when Charlotte Bronte was m her cradle, presents a startlmg 
contrast to Hallos plaad acceptance of the social order and the 
Christian charity that was mvoked to relieve poverty, but not to 
remove injustice ‘They were true pnests They set up an image 
m the mmd — ^it was truth, they worshipped an idol — it was justice 
They looked on man as their brother, and only bowed the kiee to 
the Highest • Their sympathy was not with the oppressors but 
the oppressed They cherished m their thoughts, and wished to 
transmit to their posterity, those nghts and privileges for asserting 
which their ancestors had bled on scaffolds, or had pmed m dungeons 
or m foreign climes ” Hazhtt, it will be noticed, writes m the past 
tense He recogmsed the worldhness that had set hke a hard crust 
over the fires of Dissent Sobriety and thriftmess in earher genera- 
tions had created powerful vested interests in the treasures of 
earth ‘Tt is a pity,” Hazhtt contmued, “that this character has 
worn Itself out, that that pulse of thought and feehng has ceased 
almost to beat in the heart of the nation” Thirty years later, 
when Shirley appeared. Dr Jabez Buntmg, the President of the 
Wesleyan Conference, was declarmg “Wesleyanism is as much 
opposed to democracy as to sm” A violent upsurge of ethical 
protest and social discontent was sphttmg Methodism and helpmg 
to wm recogmuon for the trade umons 
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This side idolatry, the gentlemanly amateur of Estab lishment 
■was much admired by Trollope, whose aim m the Barchester novels 
was to draw parsons “neither better nor worse than they are” 
He disliked the low Church nommees, like Obadiah Slope, who, 
after the conversion of Manning and the anti-Romamst scare, 
were everywhere thrustmg tiieir way mto Anghcan pulpits He 
disapproved of absentee plurahsts, hke Dr Vesey Stanhope, as 
n nirh as he disapproved of landlords who neglected then estates 
For the rest he was fairly well satisfied with the social and ethical 
compromises of nud-Victorian England The Rev Francis Arabin, 
a fellow of Lazarus College, Oxford, had almost followed Newman 
to Rome “Forty years,” Trollope tells us, “had passed over Mr 
Arabm’s head, and as yet woman’s beauty had never given him an 
uneasy hour ” Eleanor Bold gave him many “A Romish pnesV’ 
he reflected, “would have escaped all this ” His creator sees to it 
before the end of the book that he has substantial reasons, mdudmg 
a charmmg wife and a handsome mcome, to bamsh all regrets 
about Rome 

Trollope’s derics have no taste for meddhng with the established 
order of thmgs, or fiir exploring foundations, theological or econo- 
imc Clergymen who denounced Sabbath-breakmg as fiercdy as 
Rev Obadiah Slope wore dothes made by tailors who could only 
hve by workmg seven days a week, and firequenfly starved to death 
even then About such matters the doth knew nothmg “Had the 
question been the mvestment of a few pounds m speculation,” as 
jKmgsley remmded the readers of Alton Locke, “these gentlemen 
would have been careful enough about good security Ought they 
to take no security when mvestmg then money m dothes that 
they are not puttmg on then bads accursed garments reekmg 
with the sighs of the starving?” The dergy on the whole thought 
not, and Trollope was disposed to agree with them St Paul rrnght 
rejoice that Christ was preached through fiiction, but the worst 
consequences were to be antiapated firom soaal reform advanced 
m a similar way 

Hft irf , when John Bold discovers that the nch dencal smecure 
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to liie toiddle of the nmeteenth dwelt on the darker aspects of 
Romanism has not aitirely flagged even to-day— witness Mr H G 
Wdls’s Crux Astasia, but Rome has ceased to be the common enemy 
bfflping to create a sense of umty withm the nation, and even Wells 
was unable to arouse any enthusiasm with the cry of “No Popery ” 
Borrow could still wnte as though the mevitable fete of the Romamst 
was to be “misgoverned m this world and condemned m the nmt,” 
and he depicted priests as sinister agents engaged m plotting the 
overthrow of the country When Kingsley m the ’sixties accused 
Newman of bad feith instead of mistaken polemics, the country 
was still influenced by the scare of the Tractanan apostasy It had 
considerably abated when The Rtt^ and the Book, with its sympa- 
theuc study of a Pop^ was pubhshed at the b^innmg of the next 
decade That Brownmg discovered a samt inside the Pope was not 
very remarkable, however, because Browning was always finding 
virtue m strange places, it was part of his dramatic techmque 
But the enormous populanty of Shorthouse’s John Inglesant, 
published m i88i, is a social if not a hterary portent, for it shows 
how rapidly mtolerance was declining When at the end of the 
century Rider Haggard, m Montezuma* s Daughter, made a dubious 
reference to the cruelty of the Inquisition, it became “the subject 
of much pubhc dispute,” and the author “expressed his regret 
that, m all good feith, he should have set down as feet that which 
has been proved to be a matter of controvMsy ” A E W. Mason, 
returning m the nmeteen-lhirties to the somewhat faded romance 
of the straggle between Elizabeth and Phihp, neatly drew the 
stmg from the religious conflict by causing his sixteenth-century 
hero to feresee the reconcihation of wamng Christians withm the 
tmiversal embrace of the Cross, and the Romish case for the forable 
suppression of religious heresy expounded m a magnificent speech 
by the Inquisitor m Scant Joan was not regarded, hke Mr Shaw’s 
efforts to justify Stahn’s mquisitorial methods of dealing widi 
pohtical hereucs, as perverse The mtoloance of die seventeenth 
century, when Burton could quote with mournful approval “the 
lewdest pnests are preferred to be cardinals, and the baddest 
man among the cardinals is chosen to be Pope,” has now almost 
entirdy disappeared 
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Much of the dedme m bigotry must be traced to a dedme m 
rehgious conviction of any sort Toleration is easy m an atmosphere 
of indifference One of Chesterton’s earhest fantasies. The Ball 
and the Cross, is concerned with the misadventures of a Scotch 
Cathohc who defends the Faith with dogged rationahsm, and a 
Cockney Rationahst who attacks it with mystical passion It seems 
entirely reasonable to the disputants that the mtellectual batde 
should be settled with swords— a view with which their creator 
enthusiastically agrees Thwarted by the pohce m their praise- 
worthy efforts to wipe out rehgious differences with blood, the 
sworn enemies have to resist a recurrmg temptation to amity, to 
which they are drawn by their mutual hatred of a world that was 
ceasmg to find rehgious disputes a cause for hatred and violence 
Shared enmity perhaps mspires more goodwill, rehgious as well 
as pohtical, than we usually care to adnut While mdifference has 
for the churchless multitudes practically wiped out the old sect- 
anan asperity, the denommations themselves have been drawn 
closer together by their common fear and dislike of a world 
that IS ceasmg to take any rehgious dogmas or practices seriously 
In both ways the cause of tolerance is served 
A more genume forbearance and goodwill has sprung up between 
missionaries of rival denommations m distant lands Not only 
does It appear scandalous to drag new converts mto the festermg 
bitterness of schismatical disputes, not only do the mtncacies of 
such disputes greatly add to the difficulties of expoundmg a Gospel 
of love to the adherents of other faiths, but m lonely stations remote 
from the influence of ecclesiastical boards the disputes themselves 
are apt to appear somewhat tnte and ridiculous The cordiahty 
markmg the encounters of the missionary Cathohc priest and the 
Presbyterian medical missionary m The Keys of the Kingdom m 
no way strains probabihty, and the greater chanty of the mission 
field has not been without its reflex action upon parent bodies 
But the greatest force exerted to break down the traditional Bntish 
fear and hatred of Rome m recent years has probably been entirely 
secular Numbenng his patrons m Amenca and Bntain by scores 
of miUions, the film producer no more dares to venture mto rehgious 
controversy th an mto the battles over domestic pohucs Most 
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to the middle of the mneteenth dwelt on the darker aspects of 
Romanism has not entirely flagged even to-day— witness Mr H G 
Wells’s Crux Astana^, but Rome has ceased to be the common enemy 
helping to create a sense of umty within the nation, and even Wells 
was unable to arouse any enthusiasm with the cry of “No Popery ” 
Borrow could still wnte as though the mevitable fate of the Romamst 
was to be “misgoverned in this world and condemned in the next,” 
and he depicted pnests as simster agents engaged m plottmg the 
overthrow of the country When Kmgsley in the ’sixties accused 
Newman of bad faith instead of mistaken polemics, the country 
was still influenced by the scare of the Tractanan apostasy It had 
considerably abated when The Rmg and the Book^ with its sympa- 
thetic study of a Pope, was pubhshed at the beginnmg of the next 
decade That Browmng discovered a samt inside the Pope was not 
very remarkable, however, because Browmng was always finding 
virtue m strange places, it was part of his dramatic technique 
But the enormous popularity of Shorthouse’s John Inglesant^ 
published m i88i, is a soaal if not a hterary portent, for it shows 
how rapidly mtolerance was declmmg When at the end of the 
century Rider Haggard, m Montezuma* s Daughter^ made a dubious 
reference to the cruelty of the Inquisition, it became “the subject 
of much pubhc dispute,” and the author “expressed his regret 
that, in all good faith, he should have set down as tact that which 
has been proved to be a matter of controversy ” A E W^ Mason, 
retummg m the mneteen-thirties to the somewhat faded romance 
of the struggle between Ehzabeth and Phihp, neatly drew the 
stmg firom the rehgious conflict by causing his sixteenth-century 
hero to foresee the reconcihanon of wamng Christians withm the 
umversal embrace of the Cross, and the Romish case for the forable 
suppression of rehgious heresy expounded m a magnificent speech 
by the Inquisitor m Samt Joan was not regarded, like Mr Shaw’s 
efforts to justify Stahn’s inquisitorial methods of deahng with 
pohncal heretics, as perverse The mtolerance of the seventeenth 
century, when Burton could quote with mournful approval “the 
lewdest pnests are preferred to be cardmals, and tihe baddest 
man among the cardinals is chosen to be Pope,” has now ahnost 
enturdy disappeared. 
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Much of the decline in bigotry must be traced to a dedme m 
rehgious conviction of any sort Toleration is easy in an atmosphere 
of mdifference One of Chesterton’s earhest fantasies. The Ball 
and the Cross^ is concerned with the imsadventures of a Scotch 
Cathohc who defends the Faith with dogged rationahsm, and a 
Cockney Rattonahst who attacks it with mystical passion It seems 
entirely reasonable to the disputants that the mtellectual battle 
should be settled with swords — ^a view with which their creator 
enthusiastically agrees Thwarted by the police m their praise- 
worthy efforts to wipe out religious differences with blood, the 
sworn enemies have to resist a recurrmg temptation to amity, to 
which they are drawn by their mutual hatred of a world that was 
ceasmg to find rehgious disputes a cause for hatred and violence 
Shared enmity perhaps inspires more goodwill, rehgious as weH 
as pohncal, than we usually care to admit While mdifference has 
for the churchless multitudes practically wiped out the old sect- 
anan asperity, the denommations themselves have been drawn 
closer together by their common fear and dishke of a world 
that is ceasmg to take any rehgious dogmas or practices seriously 
In both ways the cause of tolerance is served 
A more genuine forbearance and goodwill has sprung up between 
nussionaries of rival denominations m distant lands Not only 
does It appear scandalous to drag new converts mto the festenng 
bitterness of schismatical disputes, not only do the intricaaes of 
such disputes greatly add to the difficulties of expoundmg a Gospel 
of love to the adherents of other faiths, but m lonely stations remote 
from the influence of ecclesiastical boards the disputes themselves 
are apt to appear somewhat tnte and ndiculous The cordiahty 
markmg the encounters of the missionary Cathohc priest and the 
Presbytenan medical missionary m The Keys of the Kingdom m 
no way strains probabihty, and the greater chanty of the mission 
field has not been without its reflex action upon parent bodies 
But the greatest force exerted to break down the traditional Bntish 
fear and hatred of Rome m recent years has probably been entirely 
secular Numbering his patrons m Amenca and Bntam by scores 
of milhons, the film producer no more dares to venture mto rehgious 
controversy than mto the batdes over domestic pohtics Most 
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f iTKMna audiences, particularly the adolescents who are the most 
regular patrons, are only very loosely connected or wholly un- 
attadhed to any rehgious denomination, and tiiey would be bored 
by the attempt to discuss theology through tihe medium of the 
screen But Chn stian sentiment is suflElaently (Mused to make 
an occasional excursion into rehgious themes worth while, and 
the competitive demand for novelty has attracted film producers 
to dencal garb as a fancy dress m which to exhibit the attractions 
of the male idol of the sareen Hence those Protestant denes or 
devoted Caihohc pnests whose manly piety and conventional 
chanty can be trusted not to offend the mcest susceptibihties, 
except those of the comparativdy small band of smeerely rehgious 
behevers or militant atheists in the audience The work of the 
“understanding pubhcity agent, not too coarse-mmded” of Wini&ed 
Holtby’s Eutychus, who would “bring ’em mto the fold” by 
exhibiting “a buncih of prime, good-looking young reverends,” is 
being done by film producers — ^and for nothii^ 

For the sentimental purposes of the screen, the Cathohe priest 
IS on the whole a safer bet than the Protestant mmister, particularly 
in Amenca, where there is no State Church and the denomination^ 
lo3ralty of the hero raises perplexities Moreover, Cathohcism 
encourages a simple faith m mirades and retams an air of mystery 
lacking finm the prosaic morahsm of the sects, but very adaptable 
to the sensationalism and glamour of the screen The very term 
“Fatha:” gives the Cathohe priest a marked advantage over his 
Protestant nval, it has a umversal appeal, at once tender yet 
authoritative, that arouses the hvdiest emotions “Reverend,” by 
comparison, is not only difficult to say, but is either emotionally 
colourless or is liable to arouse fedmgs of dension The parson 
IS sometimes the butt of the music-hall stage, the pnest seldom 
or never And Cathohcism, which has had more experience of 
dealing with ilhterates, is probably less sensitive about the debase- 
ment of rdigion by the romanticism of the saeen, providing the 
Church IS presented m an attractive light 
The last lingering remnant of the &ar and dislike of the papacy 
which was all that many people retamed of their Protestant behe&, 
under the assaults of the cmema, has broken down Smee hterature 
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does not work in a vacuum, but is strongly influenced by current 
interests and prejudices, it is not unlikely that the priest will find 
a larger space and more sympathetic treatment m Enghsh novels 
m the immediate future, quite apart from the work of distmctively 
Cathohc writers 
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Clerical doubt, sendmg a thm but steady procession of lonely 
figures from one mimstry to another m search of ghostly comfort, 
or m despair of findmg any to make their way out into a world 
that seems to have httle call for their services, could also provide 
material for a whole volume The Goreham case, which, as 
starthngly as the Prayer Book dispute of 1928, revealed the depend- 
ence of Anglican beliefs upon the sanction of a pohtical assembly 
whose vote was influenced by an admixture of sceptics. Non- 
conformists and Jews, helped to dnve Manmng out of the Anghcan 
mimstry and to prevent Samuel Butler from entermg it The Way 
of All Flesh was Butler^s impish but fervent expression of gratitude 
for his escape Like marriage, the mimstry is easier to enter than 
to leave Exceptional abihty can overcome the handicap of makmg 
a false start to life in the Church, as the names of Leshe Stephen, 
John Richard Green, Edward Carpenter, and G C Coulton bear 
impressive witness But what of the man who has no outstanding 
natural gifts^ His soaal phght, as The Autobiography of Mark 
Rutherford showed, may be dismal mdeed The longer his break 
with ihe Church is delayed the harder does the task of findmg 
suitable employment become, yet the mental turmoil before he 
can summon up the fortitude to snap his bonds is hkely to be 
prolonged 

It is impossible to guess at the number of clerics who m despair 
of ^grning a hvmg outside the Church have smothered their doubts, 
or, with hidden resentment, have contmued to repeat the empty 
phrases of a creed they no longer beheve Only the self-nghteous 
will condemn them Except m rare mstances those who have yielded 
to economic pressure are m time hkely to become reconciled to 
their lot, and m not a few cases may recover their faith, either 
because the emotional cause of its disturbance is removed, or 
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because psychological adjustments follow upon economic necessity^ 
as they did for Theobald Pontifex m The Way of All Flesh In 
saying that the clenc whose living depends upon it will find no 
difficulty m beheving in the resurrection^ Samuel Butler stated 
the matter too flippantly Once aroused doubts may prove very 
difficult to lay but not impossible Had Karl Marx asserted that 
the economic is the most constant factor m history, mstead of 
claimmg it as the sole determinant of human conduct, he would, 
says Mr Lewis Mumford, “have created a sociological synthesis 
of the fibrst order ” Theobdd Pontifex is a searchmg study of the 
man whose behef is reared on doubt, and whose sour orthodoxy 
and hatred of unbehef is a necessary consequence of the effort to 
repress his fears The most unpleasant hypocrite is often the man 
who has managed to convmce himself of his own smcenty 

More honourable considerations than the economic hold men to 
the Church after their theological convictions have begun to shp 
Only the most ignorant, conceited, and bigoted mortal imagmes 
that his gropmgs after the simihtude of God represent the last 
word m theological truth In its long history, the Church has set 
Its approval upon many and varied doctrmes, and the sanction 
for most theological behefs can somewhere be found m its teachmg 
Unless the parson has lost all rdigious conviction, therefore, he 
can by selective emphasis preach what he smcerely beheves, and 
Ignore the rest Ought he not to do so^ His apostasy may discourage 
simple behevers who have trusted to his guidance Moreover, it 
will mean the snappmg of soaal ties, the acceptance of a spiritual 
exile m which his own faith may wither, and all for the sake of 
some barren negations made pubhc only to assure himself of his 
mtellectual honesty 

In one of those confidences diat men will sometimes make to 
strangers and hide from finends, a Roman priest once told Donald 
Hankey that he beheved in none of the ntes or doctrmes of his 
Church Because men needed the consolations of rehgion, however, 
he found no difficulty m fulfilling his office In the wisdom of the 
Church he had perfect confidence His duty was faithfully to obey 
Its instrucnous The Church would judge the opportune moment 
to make known the final rehgious mystery that God, no longer 
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needed by mankind^ was dead Presumably the Church, like the 
State m Marxist theory, would then wither away 

So pragmatic a view of the Church and its mimstry must be 
rare, but the thought that they will be stripped of all effectual 
spiritual influence upon leavmg the Church must have mchned 
many doubtmg Thomases to conceal the rents m their faith In 
The Soul of a Btshopy Mr H G Wells described these more subtle 
influences that reinforce economic pressure and hold men to the 
service of a creed they no longer fully beheve The book was written 
dunng the brief but colourful burgeomng of Mr Wells’s rehgious 
faith, and was propagandist and ephemeral, but the interview of 
the troubled Bishop of Prmchester with his old friend and adviser. 
Bishop Likeman, rises above joumahsm The Bishop of Prmchester 
remams the bormg mouthpiece of Mr Wells’s tawdry vision of 
God, but old Bishop Likeman, with his eclectic behrfs and his 
elastic termmology, with his soarmg ideals and swift descent to 
the cash nexus, is bnlhantly ahve 
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So long as Christian theology provided the generally accepted 
backgroimd for soaal hvmg, clencal hypocnsy was essentially a 
matter of practice, of failing to hve m accordance with the ethical 
standards enjoined by the Church, but when the mtellectual 
warrant for Chnstiamty was impugned, the sincerity of clencal 
behef was laid under suspicion The tension shows itself most 
clearly m the hterature of two periods m the eighteenth century, 
when the general acceptance of the fixed mathematical universe 
of Newton appeared to rule out the possibihty of divme activity 
withm nature, and m the late nmeteenth century, when the behef 
in “the survival of the fittest,” popularly mterpreted as “the 
survival of the fiercest,” appeared to discredit Chnstian ethics 

In the eighteenth century. Deism saluted God as the mventor 
and maker of the universe, but reconciled the gesture with loyalty 
to a deterministic saence by insistmg that He was too good a 
mechamc to have to tinker with the works once the contrivance 
had been set gomg Deism was the modernism of its day It laid 
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a very wholesome emphasis on ethics, but it assumed that saence 
and not rehgion held the key to truth, and the parson who ques- 
tioned Its cocksure mechamsm was either condemned as a humbug 
who accepted money to teach somethmg he knew to be untrue, 
or was despised as a fool mcapable of understanding what the 
truth was, a view to which much clencal ignorance, particularly 
m the remoter country districts, lent considerable support 

The age of reason ended in the Evangehcal Revival, whose 
influence so permeated society in the next century, that, instead 
of rehgion being “set up as a prmapal subject of mirth and 
ridicule” and altogether imworthy of senous mquiry, as Bishop 
Butler had said, it was tacitly agreed that it was altogether beyond 
mquiry Indeed the attack on the straight-laced rehgiosity of the 
age came first not from the cohorts of science, but from the cham- 
pions of a more excitmg and colourful rehgion “The High 
Churchman of 1850,” observed Dickens, “was the dandy of 1820 
m another form”, but there were more heady excitements as well 
as more sohd virtues m the Tractanan movement than its vestments 
supphed It appealed strongly to the ecclesiastical love of power, 
but It also broke down the narrow parochiahsm of the Enghsh 
Creed While its leaven was transformmg pious evangehcals like 
Frank Fordyce in Charlotte Yonge’s Chantry House mto zealous 
High Churchmen, an mtellectual ferment of a very different kmd 
was commg from Germany 

The undergraduate at Oxford, as Miss Yonge^s later novels 
record, was more likely to have his faith tested by un-Christian 
arguments than to be compelled to resist a rehgious mtoxicattion 
that earher had caused a dangerous lurch Homewards Although 
Miss Yonge only hmts at the doubts that were unsettlmg some of 
her characters, and their misgivmgs were reheved with enviable 
ease, it is clear that the age of saentific optumsm and rehgious 
scepnasm has begun But the earnest morahsm of the Evangehcal 
Revival and the self-demal of Tractanamsm had left their mark, 
and toward the end of the century the parson stood an even chance 
of bemg scorned as a humbug for professmg to beheve in 
Chnstiamty and denounced as a h3^ocnte for failing to hve accord- 
ing to Its demands 
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To no small extent that remains the case to^y, but the collapse 
of feith m liie mevitabihty of human progress, the physicist’s 
revolt from the mechanistic view of science the developments m 
post-Freudian psychology that are more fevourable to rdigious 
behef, and the tendency m a time of unprecedented soaal upheaval 
to seek guidance &om tradition, have all combmed to create the 
frftliog that the dergyman does not necessarily surrender his 
intellectual mtegnty m takmg the doctrmes of his ^mch soiously 
As a result, there may be a good deal less of the feelmg, strongly 
reflected m the earher fiction of the twentieth century, that the 
deigyman as sudi is a humbug, that socially m evidence he is 
mtellectoally m hiding, as Air Wdls once said of the bishops, or 
that he has made of theology “a sort of funk-hole fiir the mmd,” 
as Major Martm Fytche-Fytton says m Mr J D Beresford’s CUo 
The recrudescence of Cathohc theology has had a marked influence 
on poetry and the hterary essay as distmct from more stnctly 
pAiomirat TOitmgs, and to discuss Christian doctrmes or to profess 
a behef m theological dogmas no tonger seems a curious eccentnaty 
or an gmusing pose, as it did when Chesterton began his corybantic 
defente of the Faith at the b^mmng of the century 
The ethical challenge remains, however, and is ben^ sharpened 
by ihe twisirtn wiih Commumsm now assummg world dim^ions 
Sinrp nobody knows how the Communist tension will be resolved, 
speculation about the future is somewhat idl^ and it must m any 
case be strongly coloured by subjective prejudices and hopes 
The frequency m the present century with which die end of the 
Church has been announced, or its swift recovery by a new out- 
burst of religious fervour proclaimed, only goes to show that 
prophets repeat themselves more monotonously than history The 
social infliiffTire of tile Churdi continues to dedme, but the very 
willingness of the dene to remam m a profession from which many 
social advantages have disappeared may serve to reawaken behef m 
his smceniy It would be absurd to pretend that the sufferings 
of the Tmglisb dergy to-day are m any way ethically impresave, 
but at least the Church is not the comfortable refuge it once was 
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Whether the restilt of a declining C3nirch revenue will be to 
make the Church more subsavient to the wealthy supporters who 
remain, or whether it will hberate it from the fear of poverty, 
and Its bondage to ntuddle-dass respectabihty, who can say^ 
“Poverty,” as Wilham James said, “ts the strenuous life— without 
brass bands or unifo rms or h 3 rstenc popular applause or hes or 
curcumlocutions, and when one sees the way m which wealth- 
gettmg enters as an ideal mto the very bone and marrow of our 
generation, one wonders whether a revival of the behef that poverty 
is a worthy rehgjous vocatton may not be ‘the transformation of 
military courage’ and the spiritual reform of which our time stands 
most m need of ” In a world m which monopoly capitahsm 
and State control are growing, it is not impossible that the Church 
may be called upon to endure greater hardships if it is to secure 
Its mdependence 

Literature at least c onfirms James to die extent of fiudmg m 
a willingness to fece poverty for Christ’s sake a most impressive 
evidence of moral strength, and of the spiritual reahty that has 
inspired it 
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